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No other type of fiction seems to make such a general appeal 
to the imagination as a mystery of one sort or another. 
There will be a good mystery story in the April number of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. Many appreciative messages have 
been sent to us about tales of this kind that have appeared in 
previous numbers. We venture to express the opinion that 


“THE FOREFINGER,” 


by HENRY GALLUP PAINE, will excite greater interest than 


any we have heretofore published. 


q A GOOD detective story never fails to get a wide reading. 





ad 








has ever been published in AINSLEE’S and will be of ‘greater 
variety, not only in theme and color, but in individual 
point of view. All'of them have an emotional quality, of one 
sort or another, without which a°Story of any kind is dull and 
lifeless. Included in the table of contents are: 

% 


“The Gift of the Groom,” by Anna A. Rogers. 
“Fishbait and. Wives,”” by Mary H. Vorse. 
“The Government and Miss Silvia,» by: Ada Woodruff Anderson. 
“4 Very Ordinay Affair,” by Cosmo Hamilton. 

“Clothes and the Man,” by Camillus Phillips. 

“Matthew Ross,”* by William R. Lighton. 

“As Marjorie Saw It,” by Harriet Whitney Durbin. 

“The Power Behind the Throne,”’ by Hilda Mabie. 


q THE list of short stories will be equal to the best that 


‘There will also be another of William Armtrong’s delightfully 
interesting articles about famous musicians. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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De Luxe Dickens 
At Loose Sheet Prices 

































A publisher of high class books recently found 
himself with 275 sets of Dickens sheets, belonging 
to a famous edition, which he could not use. He 
offered them to us at about one quarter of their 
cost. That is the edition of Dickens we offer you 
here. And that is the reason why we can offer it 
at such a phenomenally low price. 

Mail the coupon at once, and you will get one of 
these superb sets for examination to be returned at 
our expense if it is not satisfactory. You will also 
get /ree a $10.00 portfolio of Dickens prints. 


3 Volumes 
Like This 


We want to send you this magnificent 30-volume set free 
for your examination. We know you will find it the most 
satisfactory edition of Dickens’ works for the general reader 
ever produced. It contains everything Dickens wrote,— 
novels, sketches, essays, short stories and travels. 

The books are eng and handsome, measuring 5% x 8% 
inches and are bound in rich green art cloth with gold tops 
and title pages in two colors. The books are printed from 
new plates on a fine quality of white paper. The set con- 
tains 150 superb illustrations—all reproductions on exquis- 
ite Japan paper—of drawings made under Dickens’ own 
supervision by Cruikshank, Sevmour, Browne, Maclise, etc. 


his is the best gallery of Dickens’ 

characters ever gathered intoa port- 10. 00 
cower ays carry you Sridees oo ick- le 
ens’ land, showing you his characters 
as portrayed by the famous Dickens Portfolio 
illustrators, — besides portraits of 
Dickens and places connected with FREE 
his life. It is almost priceless to a 
lover of Dickens, . 

There are eighty-one pictures, all on Japan vellum, 11% 
x7% inches in size, suitable for framing if desired. The 
ortfolio is contained in a rich dark green case. This col- 
ection, known as the “De Luxe” Portfolio, is issued in a 
limited edition and sold for $10.00. 


Read This 


Only a few sets of this beautiful edition are left. Fillout 
the coupon and mail it to-day. It will bring you a complete 
set and the portfolio, express charges prepaid, for exami- 
nation, to be returned at our bey ng oF if it is not satis- 
factory. This is the same set that has been sold previous] 
for $56.00, but you can have it for little more than half 
you are prompt. And you pay only $1.00 after examination 
and $2.00 a mont 

You take no risk. You pay nothing until you have ex- 
amined the books. But you must mail the coupon to-day, 
To-morrow may be too late. 
















Mail this Coupon To-day. 
J. A. HILL & CO., 44-60 E. 23d St.. New York: 

Send me, express charges paid, for examination one set of Dickens’ 
Works in 30 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return them at your 
expense. Otherwise I a; to keep them and will pay you $1.00 after examina- 
tion and $2.00 a month thereafter for 14 months. You are to give me FREE the 
Dickens portfolio, If I return the books I will also return the portfolio. 


Smith’s 5, ‘o8 













Note: | “There are a few sets in rich three « q uarters morocco, with leather cor- 
ners and gold backs. For one of these change the payment to §1.0o after 
examination and $3.00 a month. 


ara 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for: Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all, 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 
and profitable to all. Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes the POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes April 6th. 

















AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent oe agg to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c,views lc. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
made representing old established 
Mail Order House. Over 1000 
rapid selling specialties; costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, 
Dept. 3, 720 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
K profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our ‘‘Starter”’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IL 


$25.00 PER WEEK AND TRAVEL- 
ING EXPENSES paid by reliable 
house to salesmen to visit dealers. 
Experience unnecessary. Purity E. 
K. Co., Chicago. 


$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
Noscheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
Co., 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 




















Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Coatiaued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 





CORRESPONDENT, knowledge of 
French, $1300; Manager, office, $1300- 
$1600, Superintendent, iron and bronze 
$2000. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way. N. Y, 


WANTED, Railway Mail Clerks,City 
Carriers, Clerks; examinations every- 
where soon; preparation free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. BE,Rochester,N.Y. 





EXCEPTiONAL opportunity for en- 
ergetic solicitors with grit and selling 
power. Article absolutely new and 
guaranteed; tremendous seller; every- 
body buys if shown. 60c. to $2 profit 
each sale. Virgin field awaits hust- 
lerseverywhere. Write today. Sanitax 
Co., 2355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


TO START YOU, we send 10 Acci- 
dent Policies of $1000 each. You sell 
for $leach. Keep half and send us 
half. An honorable legitimate _busi- 
ness. Can be easily built up. Either 
sex. Jones & McClure Co., Gen’l Mgrs, 
Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED for “Actina,” 
an instrument that restores Eyesight 
and Hearing; also cures Catarrh. 
Good money maker, Liberal Terms 
and Exclusive Territory. Address 
Actina Appliance Co., 813 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


HANDSOME INCOME to anyone 
having a little spare time, Useful ar- 
ticle, every woman would appreciate. 
For particulars write Enterprise og 2 
ply Co., Box 1, New Brunswick. N. J. 


BIG MONEY selling Medallions. 
Make your own g s, “it’s easy.” 
We teach how. Catalog free, Resag 
Co , 376 W. Randolph. Chicago. 


LADIES—Make Sanitary Belts. Ma- 
terial cut ready to sew, $15 per 100. 
Particulars stamped envelope. Hygi- 
enic Novelty C»., Dept. A. S., Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work: examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice. sam- 
= questions and Booklet L 23 describ- 

ne positions and telling easiest and 

uickest way to secure them free. 

rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


NTS: Here’s the chance of 
J e. Flat iron shoes; 
something new; sells in every 
home. $5 daily easily made. For 
articulars address: Dexter ey 

‘ompany, Dept. SM, Caxton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS, either sex, earn $50 to 
$75 per week, selling our exquisite] 
embroidered Pongee silk waist pat- 
terns, Persian lawn Waists, etc. a- 
tional Importing Co., 699 B’way, N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell our Ink 
Pencils. Stylographic and Fountain 
pens. Write for catalogue and dis- 
counts. J. Ullrich & Co., 607 Thames 
Bldg,,135 Greenwich St., New York. 



































AGENTS—The greatest seller ever 
| erg every automobile owner 
uys one on sight; hustlers earn $154 
day. Troy-Lindsey Co., Durham, N.C. 


SALESMEN: Glue.$1300;Babbit Met- 
als, $1500; embroideries, laces, $1800, 
Leather belting, $1800; Enameled Ware 
$1500; Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way, N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY SAFE EASY 
SELLING PROPOSAL suitable for 
building-loan, insurahce or others. 
Men, women. Portion time. State ex- 

rience, occupation. Address Box 33, 

oom 407, No. 103 Park Av., N Y.City. 














“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking: 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made 
in real estate business; no capital re- 
quired; we will teach you the business 
by mail, appoint you special represen- 
tative of leading real estate company, 
list with you readily salable proper- 
ties, co-operate with and assist you to 
ermanent success; valuable book 
ree. Address The Cross Company, 
1229 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


LADIES—Be self-supporting. Our 
catalogue explains how we teach hair- 
dressing, manicuring, facial massage, 
electrolysis, chiropody. Write nearest 
Branch, Moler System of Colleges. Chi- 
cago,St.Louis,Cincinnati,New Orleans 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
ean et No canvassing or so- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. D. C. C., Washington, D. C. 


A CLEAN conservative business 
proposition to offer, which will net 
you _ $50.00 or over for fifteen days’ 
work. Commercial and bank refer- 
ences given. J. Ernest McCoy, Taren- 
tum, Pa. Ample return if you will en- 
close stamp and 10c. to help cover cost. 


$20.00 PER WEEK AT HOME ina 
business of your own, spare time, no 
canvassing, for particulars address 
(enclosing 6c. in stamps) Trade Secret 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 


THE American Oyster Industry is 
offering an investment you cannot 
overlook; now shipping oysters $7 bar- 
rel. Write C.W.Hill, Sec’y, Troy, N.Y. 

I MADE 00,000 in tive years in the 
mail order business; began with $5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how tu get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Lockport, N. Y. 

PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW 
COUNTRY—Unusual opportunities 
for the farmer, stockman, fruit grower, 
merchant, professional nan and work- 
ingman, in the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, along the Pa- 
cific Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. De- 
scriptive pamphlets free from F. A. 
Miller, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 

$300 TO $500 PER MONTH in the 
Real Estate Business, $10 will start 
you. Experience unnecessary, as I 
prepare you and appoint you my spe- 
cial representative. Write for my free 
book. C. H. Gray, Pres., 818 Century 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


I BUILT A $5,000 BUSINESS in 
two years. Let me start you in the 
collection business. No capital need- 
ed; big field. We teach secrets of col- 
lecting money; refer business to you. 
Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. American Collection Service, 
19 State. Detroit, Mich. 

















PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F”’ 
Street, Washington. D. C. 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book ‘“‘How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 
pete’ Advice free. Joshua 

. H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
looks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. poser, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 

PATENTS PROCURED or Fee re- 
turned, Send your inventions to Ev- 
erett Dufour Co., (members of the 
U.S. Supreme Court Bar and expert 
mechanical engineers.) Opposige U. 


8. Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 





ti 
MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitte 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen. 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS-I can save you money 
on your fire insurance. Absolute in- 
demnity. Give me details for propo- 
sition; 25 years’ experience. as. P. 
Wurts, 184 LaSalle St., Chicago, Til. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked 








“LARGEST DEALERS OF AUTO- 
MOBILES, New and Second-hand, in 
the World.” $2,250 Auto for $1,250. 
Saving $1,000 on a brand new Car. 
That’s the biggest auto bargain ever 
offered, We have purchased and now 
have on sale the surplus stock of new 
’07 28-30 H. P. 4 cyl. “Queen” touring 
and runabout cars. Guaranteed. Other 
bargains in high grade new autos at40 
to 60 per cent. reductions. Over 500 
second-hand autos all in first-class 
condition at ridiculously low prices. 
Our prices are so low on tires, sun- 
dries, and apparel, it will pay you to 
write for our catalog and latest price 
list No. 136. The Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599-1601 Broadway, 
New York. 1332-34 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 








“LAND” is a magazine that tells 
how you can make money in New 
York real estate. How you can start 
with $10 and secure a piece of 
land that will multiply in value 
with the wonderful growth of New 
York City, It gives fascinating facts 
about the wealth that is being made 
in New York real estate and tells 
how you can share in it. Send me 


your name, address and occupation 
on a postal card, and I will send 
ou “Land” free for six months. 
. M. Ostrander, Suite 787, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








$10.00 TO $18.00 BUYS A MADE- 
TO-MEASURE SUIT, style, fit and 
satisfaction guaranteed; 60 woolen 
samples. Spring styles and 
fashion cuts to select from sent free. 
Any member of your family can 
take the measures. Apply today. 
This advertisement will not appear 
again. The Homebuyer's Tailoring 
Company, 207-213 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 











SHEET MUSIC. Latest popular hits, 
“School Days,” ‘‘Dreaming,”’ “Honey 
Boy,”’ Merry Widow Waltz, 15c. each, 
_ paid. Catalog for stamp. Walton & 

so., Dept. 9, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHNITZELBANK Comic Song 10c. 
Schnitzelbank Chart 28x36. Printed on 
cloth 35e. Schnitzelbank two-step for 
orchestra 25c., for band 25c. Broa¢ Lh 
Pub. Co., 287 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“YET I LOVE HER”’—“MOTHER’S 
BOY IS DRINKING TONIGHT.” 
Popular song hits. Each 15c. Both 25c. 
Doz.$1.50. Thos. H.Steele,Concord,Va. 


PIANO FRAUDS! We don’t sell pi- 
anos. We publish The Piano and Organ 
Purchaser’s Guide by JohnC. Freund, 
Editor of “‘The Music Trades.” Gives 
important unpaid facts aboutall makes 
of pianos.,and Cg org fio saves 
= from fraud. 266 pages, 13th year. 

5 cents by mail, prepaid. The Music 
Trades Company, Dept. L, 135 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 




















TO THOSE HARD OF HEARING 
—An efficient aid sent for trial; no 
expense, no risk, no contract, no 
money unless device be kept. Ad- 
dress B. B. Tiemann & Co., 107 Park 
Row, New York. 

















will give Practical Instruction in Pro- 
fessional Play wrighting by Correspon- 
dence, and place available Plays for 
Students. ddress Dramatist, 930V 
Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








SPEAKERS—WRITERS! Orations, 
lectures prepared. MSS.revised,placed 
Commercial & Club booklets arranged. 
Literary Aid Bureau,! Mad.Ave.,N.Y. 

PLAYS, Books, Stories, Speeches, 
Lectures. We revise, criticise and 
sell the above manuscripts. Send for 
Circular 8. _Edmond Picton Literary 


Agency, 25 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 











AU10-MASSEUR speedily reduces 
superfluous flesh without drugs, diets 
or exertion. I’m so confident that sim - 
ply wearing my Auto-Masseur will 
permanently restore youthful symme- 
try, that I will mail it for 40-day free 
trial without deposit. Write for Auto- 
Masseur to-day. Prof. Burns, 1300 R, 
Broadway, New York. 








TRY Hegel’s Lemon Egg ete ong 
removes dandruff and ma kes the hair 
fluffy. Price, 25 cents. Try Princess 
Cream; it promotes a heaithy circu- 
lation, cleansing and relieving all 
rough and disagreeable conditions of 
the skin. Price, 25 cents. K.S. Hegel, 
4249 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GREECIAN COLD CREAM. A fra- 
grant, harmless, non-greasy emollient. 
Compounded from the oldest and 
purest of ingredients, as used for the 
most delicate skin, to make and keep 
it soft, white and beautiful. Price 40c 
H. N. Boyce, Box 179. Pokeepsie, N.Y. 











INSOMNIA Cured by natural means 
without drugs or medicines. Restful 
Sleep absolutely certain by our meth- 
od; by mail. Money back if it fails. 
Natural Remedy Co.,659 W. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

BURGLARS, PORCH CLIMBERS, 
SNEAK THIEVES kept out. 2 win- 
dows made burglar-proof for 25c; 
2 min. to attach. Field Sales Co., 40 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


for. Good-bye.” 
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May Popular Magazine 


THE WILD MAN OF JERSEY 


By RALPH D. PAINE, 
Author of “The Praying Skipper,” “J. Archibald McKackney: Collector of Whiskers,” etc. 


In the May number begins a great serial that is bound to interest all our readers. If such a 
wholly original and amusing writer as the late Frank R. Stockton may be said to have left a 
successor, assuredly Mr. Paine is the man. This story is as funny as it is absorbing—and that’s 
saying a good deal. 











A COMPLETE NOVEL 
THE BOSS OF THE TWO-POLE PUMPKIN 


By B. M. BOWER, Author of “Pirates of the Range,” etc. 


There are comparatively few authors writing about the free and vigorous life of the 
West at the present time who really understand it. One of the best of them is B. 
Bower, who understands it from having lived it—and that this author knows how to tell a 
rattling good capo ype personal experiences we think our readers will agree. The 
ea exciting tale is about a game in which horses were the cards and men’s lives the 
stakes. 





AN ABSORBING MYSTERY STORY 
THE MAN WITH THE PAW, - = By J. Kenilworth Egerton 
Since the famous Edgar Allan Poe wrote ‘‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue” no more 


interesting story aloug the same lines has been written than ‘“‘The Man with the Paw.” 
If you read it you’llagree. This is the opening instalment of a two-part story. 





STRONGHEART. THE YELLOW FACE. 
: A Novelization of the Famous Play. By Fred M. White. 
This interesting story is a novelization of William 
de Mille’s popular play of the same name, which, with This is one of the greatest mystery stories you will 


Robest var er eee omy peg os everread. It tells of the remarkable use to whicha 
handled. We are sure our readers will find the story brilliant iat pit his talents, In this instalment oe 
as absorbing as the play was successful. This is the | the serial Jack Masefield and his-friend Rigby of the 
concluding part of this two-part story, and tells how | Daily Planet at length gain some inkling of the solu- 
the game ended. tion of the baffling mystery. 





OTHER FEATURES FOR MAY 
(COMPLETE SHORT STORIES) 


THE MOTHER LODE, - = ao = = By A. M. Chisholm 
An absorbing ory ofa pene for the Source of Wealth. 

WHERE THE TRAILS CROSSED, - = - - = By W. B. M. Ferguson 
Every incident has two sides—this is the penbie story of a remarkable crime. 
ALEXANDER’S ASCENSION, 7 = = - By Richard C. MacTavish 
A humorous story of a county tae-<stents eh easiest way to get rid of a hoodoo? 

THE THIEF, = = - - - - By K. and H. Prichard 
A story of the crime sinionaiiinieaih and the complications that entangle the criminal] 

THE MATE OF THE MARTINIQUE, - . - = By T. Jenkins Hains 

A tale of the sailor ashore that’s bound to prep you laugh long and loud. 
IN THE DEVIL’S BACK YARD, . - ; = By Charles K. Moser 
Some exciting adventures in the Great insets Desert. 
THE DEODAND,- - a 2° = - By E. J. Tansy 
The rise ofa extention! ie wealth and respectability—full 3 euettion happenings. 
A MASTER OF MYSTERIES—IV, = = - By Scott Campbell 


Some exhilarating deviations from the usual in devsethea out crime. 


On sale everywhere April 10. Price 15 cents 


(Contains more reading-matter than any magazine 
: published anywhere at any price.) 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” _-a. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach complete 
‘only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your o 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is any 
ae tg BO to write—easy read. Simp) 


ple. 
ure. No ruled "ines—no positions—no shading 
as — other systems. No long yt of word signs to 
nly nine characters arn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute Somme. 
st system for s 
taries, newspaper reporters and railro: 
pore: ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
asiness men_and women may now | shorthand for 


everywhere. Send to-day tev ocklste. 4 Smontais, etc. 
CHICAGO 
75 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Dl ll 


You can earn $20 to $50 
and upwards per week. 
We have Successfully tanght all branches of draw- 
y correspondence since 1898. Practical, personal 
instruction. Experienced teachers. Art Director educated 
in Europe. Positions guaranteed. Successful students 
everywhere. Illustrated Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
T 14 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





























BEST PAYING PROFESSION IN THE WORLD. 
Our course on Elocution and Dramatic Art by Mall will in a 
short time prepare you for the Stage or speaker's platform. You can earn 
$25 to $200 eekly. Successful students everywhere. Write for free booklet 
on Dramatic Art by Correspondence. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL ELOCUTION, 
820 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS P 
You Can Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Learn by mail the most profitable and fascina- 
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—an original, forceful ad writer and busines> 
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tus telling about my graduates’ successes. 
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826 EGINNING with the May issue of 
Zi GUNTER’S the publishers have greatly 
a\ enlarged and strengthened this well-estab- 
YW lished magazine. 





Fifty-three pages of fiction have been added to 
the text, almost’ doubling the reading matter in the 
magazine. One full-sized complete novel and two serial 
stories are included in the lengthy table of contents, as 
well as a large number of well written complete short 
stories. 


Each story in the magazine is given pictorial 
illustration, and a full page frontispiece is well 
printed on fine paper. Only fiction, and fiction of 
a high class has place in this magazine. 


GUNTER’S from this time on _ becomes a 
strong, readable, absolutely clean magazine of fiction, 
a magazine that can be taken into the home and one 
that will be appreciated wherever good, clean reading 
is sought after. It is in the field to stay. 


Published April 20th. Price 15. cents. 
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John Drew’s leading woman in ‘“My Wife” 
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MISS LOUISE LE BARON 
With Castle Square Opera Company, Boston 
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In “The Merry Widow”? (Western Company) 
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With Ethel Barrymore in ‘*Her Sister’”’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


ISS BEE CHANLER, in a shab- 

by little calesin, drove over the 

Bridge of Spain behind the 
smallest of native ponies. Juan Bautis- 
ta, her cochero, clinging birdlike to his 
perch behind, balanced gingerly, mind- 
ful of the day that his weight had lifted 
the wee steed clear off his feet, to the 
intense joy of all beholders. Juan Bau- 
tista was a size larger than the average 
cochero, while Poco Mas was several 
sizes smaller than the average caballo. 

“The trouble is,” Ensign Brandizee 
said gravely, as he chatted with Miss 
Chanler on the bridge, “you’ve got the 
outfit put together wrong. You ought 
to put Juan Bautista in the shafts and 
let Poco Mas get up behind.” 

“Don’t suggest it.” Bee gave a real- 
istic little shudder. “Poco Mas would 
eat me, right through the hood.” 

“I believe it,” declared Brandizee, 
looking at the little caballo. 

Poco Mas rolled one wicked eye in 
the ensign’s direction, and turned his 
upper lip back, disclosing two rows of 
strong, savage-looking teeth. 

“Why do you drive the little imp?” 
the young fellow went on. “He isn’t 
fit to carry a marine’s muchacho to 
limbo.” | 

“Tut, tut!’ was the quick reply. 
“Don’t malign Poco Mas. He’s a four- 
legged angel.” 

2 





Mr. Brandizee grinned, and moved 
out of reach of those white teeth, that 
showed a decided inclination to take 
toll from his person. 

“Since when?” he asked; for he had 
knowledge of Poco Mas. 

“Since he’s been for sale,” Miss Chan- 
ler explained gravely. “Poco Mas is 
in the market. Do I hear you making 
an offer for him?” 

“Nothing doing.” The other shook 
his head laughingly. “But what’s 
brought you to the pass of parting with 
him? Getting something bigger ?” 

“No; I’m selling out. I’m transferred 
to the provinces.” 

Mr. Brandizee looked blank; for an 
instant words failed him. 

“Oh, but I say,” he managed to say 
at last. ‘‘That’s a shame. What beast- 
ly luck! Can’t you see somebody, and 
get it called off?” 

“Not a bit of it. I asked to go. I 
want to.” 

“Of all the things. Why, Miss Chan- 
ler, you don’t realize. The head that’s 
sending you must be stark crazy.” The 
officer grew more in. earnest as he pro- 
ceeded. 

“Really, you mustn’t go,” he added. 
“Somebody ought to put a stop to it.” 

He forgot Poco Mas in his zeal, and 
laid a careless hand on the little ca- 
ballo’s shaggy mane. Then he jumped 
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back, to avoid the quick snap of sudden 
teeth. 

“T must be getting along now,” he 
said regretfully. ‘““But you mustn’t think 
of it, Miss Chanler. The provinces— 
good heavens!” 

The surging crowd that at all times 
throngs the Bridge of Spain thrust be- 
tween them, and he went on, picking his 
way toward the Intramuros, while Miss 
Chanler drove on, Escoltaward. 

The bridge was crowded, and her 
progress slow. A cart, pulled by a huge 
carabao was immediately in front of 
her, and she had occupation enough to 
keep Poco Mas from climbing upon it. 
A motley crowd it was all about her. 
Russian sailors, from the ships in har- 
bor; tall, Ceylonese merchants, petti- 
coated and bedecked; half-naked Chi- 
nese coolies; officers, afoot and on 
horseback; privates and marines, Fili- 
pinos and Americans, walking, or dri- 
ving, thronged back and forth, kept mo- 
ving by big metropolitan policemen. 
Everything, and everybody comes, soon- 
er or later, to cross the Bridge of 
Spain. 

Not one passed that morning without 
a second glance at the young American 
teacher in the little calesin. There was 
nothing in the entire throng so well 
worth looking at. Miss Chanler’s 
cheeks had lost their color during two 
years in the tropics, but not their round- 
ness. Her fair hair, browned a little 
by the sun, framed a face that set more 
than one honest American heart to 
throbbing. Hers was that dainty, per- 
fect beauty that novelists are wont to 
term aristocratic; the beauty of fear- 
less, level blue eyes ; of curved lips smi- 
ling bravely above a firm, exquisitely 
molded chin; of a fine, intelligent head, 
well set upon shoulders neither square 
nor sloping. She was a*girl whose ap- 
pearance suggested chaperonage, pro- 
tection, every safeguard that loving cares 
could invent. In fact she looked the 
essential patrician, as she sat alone in 
the calesin, driving her wicked little 
caballo across the Bridge of Spain. 

The curved bow of her lips drooped a 
little this morning, and her blue eyes 
looked wistful, as she turned to her left, 
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at the Extremafia. Out beyond the 
walled city lay the shining sea, and far, 
far across its stretches was home, where 
friends were gathered ; for it was Christ- 
mas day there, as it would be here to- 
morrow. She was driving down to 
Calle Rosario this minute for the white 
duck suit that was to be Juan Bautista’s 
present from her. 

The ache of nostalgia was in her 
heart. She was tired of the scene about 
her; tired of the ‘soft air, of the bright 
sunlight, of the throng of alien races 
everywhere in evidence. She felt a sud- 
den weariness of the vision which came 
to her of Juan Bautista as he should 
appear on the morrow, grinning at her, 
in his new white suit. 

“If only their faces could be white 
for a little while and their clothes 
black,” she thought half-whimsically, 
“how much easier I could bear it all.” 

Perhaps her mood of distaste com- 
municated itself to Poco Mas; perhaps 
Mr. Brandizee’s comments on the turn- 
out rankled in his equine brain. ‘At all 
events the pony suddenly stopped, then 
reversed the order of their progress by 
running * backward. 

This proceeding had been bad enough, 
had there been only Juan Bautista’s feel- 
ings to be considered. It not only lacer- 
ated these, however, but put his life it- 
self in jeopardy; not to speak of the 
life of his mistress. Following the skit- 
tering footsteps of the little caballo was 
a ponderous Doherty wagon, drawn by 
four huge army mules. An armed 
guard sat beside the soldier-driver, and 
the imposing outfit was conveying no 
less a personage than the quartermaster- 
general himself to the Compafiia Mari- 
tima offices. Poco Mas had chosen a 
most inopportune moment to assert him- 
self. 

Shrieking wild remonstrance in Taga- 
log, Juan Bautista sprang down and ran 
to the caballo’s head. The soldier-dri- 
ver swung his leaders across the nar- 
row way and set a stern foot on the big 
brake, but the grade from the bridge 
is a steep one, and the huge mules reared 
and plunged fearsomely, with the hood 
of the calesin almost under their fore- 
feet, and Poco Mas was still backing. 
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Catastrophe was imminent, when 
from the sidewalk a tall, slender figure 
sprang to the rescue. Some one picked 
Poco Mas up bodily and, with a strong 
hand pinching his nostrils, carried him 
to the curb, too astonished even to 
kick. 

“Which way shall I set him down?” 
some one asked quizzically, depositing 
the little brute on its feet in the gutter. 

Poco Mas plunged and snorted, start- 
ing ‘to back again, but a renewal of that 
awful grip on his nose made him think 
better of it. His mistress, in the mean- 
time, stared like one in a dream at her 
rescuer. 

“He is even a devil, the caballo!” 
cried Juan Bautista, who had recovered 
his breath. “May the alligator eat 
him!” 

Miss Chanler, with sudden severity 
of tone, demanded of the newcomer: 

“For pity’s sake, Glenn Haseltine, 
where did you come from?” 

“From the captain of the port’s.” The 
tone was meek, belying the dancing ex- 
ultation of the speaker’s brown eyes. 

“Nonsense! I mean why have you 
come here? I told you not to.” 

“Oh, pardon me. You never.” 

“Was it necessary in words? I 
should have done so if I had supposed 
you would be silly enough to think of 
its 

“And I should not have dared to dis- 
obey you,” with a sad shake of the head ; 
then, as if suddenly realizing the sil- 
very lining of a very dubious cloud: 
“Wasn’t it lucky I never thought to 
speak of it?” 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous.” Miss 
Chanler’s tone was eloquent of disap- 
proval. “Might one ask when you 
landed ?” 

“One might. About an hour ago. 
The Meade got in early this morning.” 

“Oh!” with sudden animation. “Then 
there’s mail—Christmas mail. How 
perfectly lovely! Vuelte, Juan Bau- 
tista!” 

Juan Bautista took the caballo by the 
bridle and turned the equipage about. 
Miss Chanler gathered up the reins. 

“But, Bee”’—Haseltine was keeping 
pace with the pony—‘aren’t you going 
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to talk to me? I’ve traveled ten thou- 
sand miles to see you.” 

“Oh, yes.” She was suddenly peni- 
tent. “Do forgive my inadvertence. 
You have saved my life and I am deep 
in gratitude. Come and see me when 
you're rested from your long journey. 
I'll be packing up; I leave Manila in a 
week; but—such an old friend—you 
won’t mind that.” 

“You are leaving Manila?” The pa- 
thétic little note of dismay in his voice 
caught her round the heart, but she 
gave no sign. 

“Oh, yes. I’m transferred to the 
provinces. The city grew so tiresome, 
you know; I asked for the change.” 

She was off now; Poco Mas twinkled 
round a corner; the calesin swung after 
him, Juan Bautista leaning very far 
over the hood, and Haseltine was left 
alone. * 

“By Jove,” he reflected, continuing to 
stare, “now, I wonder what it was I ex- 
pected, after all?” 

He saw her later, at parade, when all 
Manila turns out in pony carriages, to 
circumambulate the Luneta and listen 
to the band. An older woman sat be- 
side her in the calesin, and at the mo- 
ment Haseltine caught sight of them 
they were at rest. Poco Mas seemed to 
be on his good behavior, and Juan Bau- 
tista, immaculate in his new white suit, 
stood at the little beast’s head, to cir- 
cumvent any plans he might make to 
dine off the populace. Miss Chanler 
saw Haseltine from afar, and beckoned 
him across the turf. ; 

“IT know all about it now,” she said, 
when she had presented him to her com- 
panion, Mrs. Varrance. “I had a letter 
from Suzanne Lacy to-day.” 

He waited, not catching her drift, but 
surmising some trap laid for him. 

“Suzanne is a nice girl,” he ventured, 
as she did not speak again. 

“Yes,” with gleeful malice. “She is 
so keen and has such good judgment. 
She thinks it’s such a pity you are so 
unsettled. She seems to think that if 
you could have got the district attor- 
neyship your continuity might have de- 
veloped.” 


’ 
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“If I had got what?” 
“Yes, it’s too bad. I don’t wonder 
you feel sore, but you ought to have re- 
mained there on the spot and tried 
again. You know a rolling stone never 
‘gathers any moss.” 

“But, great Scott, I never ran for 
district attorney. I was never asked to 
run. I shouldn’t have the ghost of a 
show.” 

“That’s where you are too easily dis- 
couraged,” cooed Miss Chanler. “I 
suppose that’s what Suzanne meant. I 
can’t quote her exact words, but she 
seemed to think you would have made a 
good district attorney if you had been 
elected, and that you might have been 
elected if you had been nominated. 
However, I suppose you know best.” 

Haseltine suddenly realized that he 
was being baited. Mrs. Varrance was 
lookéng on, frankly amused. 

“It’s an awful pity, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“Anyway, though, it’s better as it turns 
out. I seem to have developed a roving 
spirit. I don’t know as I'll ever amount 
to much now,” he went on, in extreme 
despondence. “Here I am, when 
ought to be well established in the law 
at home, having to pull up stakes and 
come out here.” 

Mrs. Varrance looked sympathetic 
now. This sounded serious. 

“But,” she tried to encourage him, 
“there ought to be good openings for 
young lawyers out here. There are so 
many charices, you know.” 

“But I shall not follow law out here,” 
explained he. “I’ve got a contract to 
teach school——” 

“Glenn Haseltine!’ Miss Chanler’s 
interruption was almost a shriek. “Glenn 
Haseltine!” She was genuinely dis- 
mayed. ‘Why, it’s no better than bury- 
ing yourself alive.” 

“T know, I know.” Still that sad dis- 
couragement in his tone. “But-I have 
to do something, you know, and this 
seemed to be the only thing.” 

She looked at him sharply, wonder 
struggling with doubt in her mind. She 
could not question him now, but later 
she would get the truth from him. Su- 
zanne Lacy had indeed written of his 
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going out to Manila, had, in fact, writ- 
ten lamenting it. 

“Father says he could be our next 
district attorney as well as not,” her 
letter said. “It’s too bad he should 
turn rolling stone.” 

Could Suzanne have known, or could 
Bee have found out in the few days be- 
fore she left Manila, how exceedingly 
well repaired Haseltine had left his 
bridges before venturing upon this quest 
for something he was very sure he 
wanted more than even the district at- 
torneyship! 

“But you don’t know how to teach 
school,” Miss Chanlet was saying now. 

“T suppose not. They’re going to try 
me on some poor little dogs out in the 
country, I think. Malabon is the name 
of the place.” 

“Why,” Mrs. Varrance cried, “that’s 
quite an important town. Isn't it the 
teacher from Malabon who’s going 
down to the Visayas, to your new dis- 
trict, Bee?” 

“Why, yes.” Miss Chanler was for 
once nonplused. “They say he feels 
sore enough about it. He does not 
want to leave Malabon, even for the 
deputy superintendency. You are in 
luck,” she added, to Haseltine. “The 
winds have been tempered to you as ef- 
fectually as if you had a ‘pull.’” 

Haseltine answered her lightly, but 
there was a new gleam in his brown 
eyes, and he seemed in no wise discon- 
certed when, other men coming up—pa- 
rade is the great social clearing-house 
hour in Manila—Miss Chanler’s atten- 
tion was diverted, and she presently left 
him to be entertained by Mrs. Var- 
rance. He remained beside the calesin, 
chatting cheerfully with that lady, 
whose husband was in the auditor’s de- 
partment, and gained a good deal of 
useful information regarding the vari- 
ous notables, official and otherwise, who 
circled by from time to time. 

At seven o’clock the band played “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” the throng 
standing, the men with uncovered heads, 
till the last note sounded: After that 
there was a general movement toward 
home; to dine, to talk, to play bridge, 
to fight mosquitos, and yawn till it 
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should be time to go to bed and await 


another day. The evening resources of ° 


Manila were not great. 

Mrs. Varrance was not without in- 
sight, and she had taken a liking to 
Haseltine. 

“Miss Chanler is to dine with us,” 
she said. ‘There are to be others as 
well, all coming to help forget that this 
is Christmas Eve. ‘It’s the thing no 





one wants to remember out here. Will 
you come?” And he blessed the lady 
in his heart as he accepted. 


II. 


The Uranus lay at the Compaiiia 
Maritima’s dock, flying the peter. She 
was getting ready to swing out into the 
stream. On deck Bee and her fellow 
passenger, Miss Gilbert, had waited for 
several weary hours, the steamer’s prep- 
arations having been prolonged that far 





beyond her advertised time of depar- 
ture. 

They were tired and hungry, for they 
had expected to be at sea long before 
luncheon and to eat that meal on board. 
Cardigan, the new deputy superinten- 
dent, was not with them. Something 
important had delayed him, but he was 
to join them at Iloilo two days later. 

Miss Gilbert was growing impatient 


“Why do you drive the little imp?” 


of the long wait in berth. She sat bolt 
upright in her wicker lounging-chair, 
which she had bought under protest be- 
fore leaving Manila. 

“T shall never lounge in them as you 
people do,” she said to Miss Chanler. 
“It is demoralizing.” 

“But they are so easy,” Bee pleaded. 
“And we have to put up with so many 
discomforts here, we may as well take 
what ease we can.” 

“Ah, but that’s just it.” Miss Gilbert 
was an important member of an ethical 
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society at home, and deeply learned in 
psychology as well. 

“We must seek to lift our new 
charges to our own level,” she said now, 
“not come down to theirs.” 

She grew oratorical and eloquent in 
the glow of her own ideas. “We 
should set up high, refined standards of 
real ease and comfort,” she told Miss 
Chanler. “We must elevate their ideals, 
must enlarge their apperceptive basis. 
That is the way to teach them.” 

Miss Chanler gave a little sigh. She 
loved her work. Her superintendent in 
Manila had been reluctant to part with 
one of his most successful teachers, but 
she still had her doubts. 

“T’ve been teaching Filipino children 
for two years,” she ventured, her sigh 
giving way to a laugh, “but I’m sure I 
couldn’t even guess what is the right 
way to do it.” 

“That is because your real thought 
has not been given to it,” Miss Gilbert 
explained kindly. “We will study the 
problem together, Miss Chanler. We 
must stand for principle ; high principle, 
insisted upon from the smallest begin- 
nings. For instance, these people must 
be made to understand that such a de- 
lay as this Oh!” 

She broke off suddenly as the white- 
clad purser appeared. 

“When do we sail, 
sternly. 

He smiled, and answered with quick, 
Filipino politeness : 

“Immediately, it is, sefiorita.” 

“But you said ‘immediately’ three 
hours ago. Why have we not started ?” 

“We:take on freight, sefiorita.” 

“Then how can we sail immediately ?” 
Miss Gilbert looked around triumphant- 
ly. 

The purser smiled again. “Si, sefo- 
rita; you are right; we take on freight. 
When the freight is taken on, then does 
the vapor depart.” 

He beamed upon her hospitably. 

“But that is not ‘immediately,’ ”’ Miss 
Gilbert persisted, with her best peda- 
the 





sir?” she asked 


gogic air. “Immediately is now; 
present moment.” 
“Si, st, sefiorita. And when the 


freight is taken on, then will be the im- 
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mediately—the present moment when 
the vapor will depart.” 

He was off in obedience to a call, and 
Miss Gilbert turned in wrath to her 
companion. 

“Could anything he more preposter- 
ous?” she demanded, but Miss Chanler 
was laughing as she replied: 

“Oh, that’s manana; you'll get used 
to that.” 

Four o’clock, and with the babel of 
sound ‘that must attend every Oriental 
undertaking, they were making their 
way out through the crowd of native 
boats, lying so close together that one 
could easily cross the river by stepping 
from deck to deck. Not a craft of them 
moved until the ancient steamer’s clip- 
per bow was directly over it, and prog- 
ress was slow. It was five before they 
were actually out of the river and 
steaming down the bay. 

By now a meal was spread on long 
tables laid across the hatches. The 
stifling heat precluded use of the sa- 
loon below. Aft, under the awning, the 
deck passengers were already content- 
edly feasting upon their own “chow,” 
with no table but the deck. There were 
not many cabin passengers: a high-class 
Chinaman, who declined to eat even at 
the first table, and was served“by him- 
self farther forward, under a silken 
awning, by his own servant; two el- 
derly Spanish mestisas, with their duen- 
na, diamond-bedecked, powdered and 
demure; the inevitable British tourist in 
tweeds, fully occupied with watching 
his luggage. 

The others were for the most part 
Filipino planters returning from their 
annual business visit to Manila. Nei- 
ther they nor the captain spoke English, 
and the purser evidently avoided another 
encounter with Miss Gilbert. He seated 
the teachers at the captain’s right, and 
himself took a place far below them, op- 
posite the sefioritas, who brightened vis- 
ibly under their thick powder. 

The whole company ate heartily of 
the hottest of curries, pilau and vari- 
ous high-seasoned Spanish dishes, con- 
stantly smoking cigarettes the while and 
sipping the thin red wine of Spain. 
Even the sefioritas smoked, rolling their 
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cigarettes daintily and lighting one 
from the last fragment of another, un- 
til Miss Gilbert shuddered. 

“T shall stay and do my duty by these 
people,” she remarked to Miss Chanler, 
“but I already perceive that I must 
abandon all thought of being happy 
among them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Bee tried to be 
sympathetic. “I think on the whole 
I’ve been about as happy out here as 
I usually am at home.” 

Her companion threw a comprehen- 
sive glance down the board. One of the 
sefioritas was lighting a cigarette for the 
purser. How was the American to 
know that both she and her _sister-were 
filled with disapproval of the two women 
traveling unattended. 

“Americanas locas,’ they had whis- 
pered to each other, even as Miss Gil- 
bert now admonished Bee. 

“To be happy under such circum- 
stances is to have abandoned one’s 
ideals,” she declared. “I cannot even 
eat any more of this dreadful food. It 
is positively immoral. Think of the 
mental hardihood of a people who can 
call meat carne, and still eat it.” 

Fortunately the Americanas were 
both good sailors, and they sat on deck 
long after most of the other passen- 
gers had stretched themselves upon its 
planks for the night. 

The close heat of the cabin was aba- 
ting when at last they went below. The 
Uranus was an ancient French liner, 
and the woodwork of the place still 
bore traces of former splendor. Can- 
dles, in gurious, wrought-brass fittings, 
swung from the cabin walls, and the 
door-fastenings were heavily plated sil- 
ver on copper. The mahogany berths 
were guiltless of sheets, however, and 
the toilet provisions embraced no towels. 

“Oh!” Bee gasped as, with face and 
hands dripping, she mechanically 
reached for linen and made this dis- 
covery. “They’ve forgotten the towels. 
Will you call the boy and have him 
bring some?” 

Miss Gilbert stepped to the doorway 
and clapped her hands. At the sound a 
muchacho came running. 
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“Towels,” the lady said distinctly, 
and he stared, perplexed. 

“Towels,” Miss Gilbert repeated, step- 
ping back that he might see her com- 
panion’s plight. 

As he still hesitated, she went 
through an expressive pantomime of wi- 
ping her own face. 

“Towels, hurry,” she urged, and com- 
prehension dawned upon the muchacho’s 
countenance. He fled, and she turned 
— into the room with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“It’s really not hard to make them 
understand,” she said, “if one goes about 
it intelligently. Il speak about the 
sheets when he comes back.” 

Bee mumbled a reply. She was busy 
drying her face, some fashion, upon her 
hand. A moment later a patter of 
footsteps and a tinkle of glass sounded 
without. The muchacho, breathless, 
stood before them, bearing two bottles 
of beer, dewy from recent contact with 
ice, and two tall glasses. 

“For the land sakes!” For the once 
the elegancifes of diction were forgotten 
as Miss Gilbert stared. “He must have 
made a mistake, after all. No, no!” she 
cried, in horrified repudiation. “Take it 
away. It is vile, wicked stuff. We do 
not want it. We want towels—towels!” 

She spoke slowly and emphatically, 
and rushing to the wash-stand, poured 
water on her hands. 

“Bring towels,’ she cried again, 
“towels, to wipe. Wipe. See?” 

She wrung her wet hands while the 
boy, who was gray-haired and experi- 
enced, studied her, not without a look 
of alarm. Then, as one who has solved 
the riddle, he was off again. 

He was longer away this time, but 
back he came, his face aglow with pride. 
They should see that he understood, and 
he presented two small, pungent-smell- 
ing concoctions, in tiny glasses. Im- 
paled upon a toothpick, a cherry bobbed 
in each glass. Miss Gilbert regarded 
them as though they were adders, about 
to sting her. “ 

“What are these?” she demanded o 
Bee, who on a camp-stool, the one seat 
the cabin afforded, was rocking back 
and forth in helpless laughter. 
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“Can he have brought us rum?” 
whispered Miss Gilbert. 

“It’s cocktails,” Bee explained tear- 
fully, when she could speak. “No, no,” 
she added to the muchacho, whose looks 
of perplexity and alarm deepened. “But 
wait ; espera.” 

A bright idea had come to her, and 
from her suit-case she rummaged a 
towel in miniature, a small square of 
crash ; her wash-cloth. 

“See!” she cried, holding it up and 
speaking very carefully: 

“Alle samee este (just like this) pera 
poco mas grande (but a little larger),” 
she said, and the muchacho went 
thoughtfully away, to return bearing a 
large bowl filled with white sugar. As- 
tonished almost to stupefaction, Bee 
glanced from it to the half-hopeful, 
half-anxious face of the attendant, and 
pity smote her. She could not disap- 
point him, and she took the bowl, with 
an air of finding what she long had 
sought. 

“Gracias,” she cried. 
very mucha.” 

The brown face widened in a great 
smile, and the muchacho bowed him- 
self proudly away. 

“Tt’s no use,” she exclaimed to Miss 
Gilbert. “We never could make it clear 
about the sheets. I’m just going to lie 
down in my kimono.” 

She set the bowl of sugar on the 
floor, the only place that offered, and 
began to let down her hair. Her com- 
panion followed suit, and preparations 
for retiring went forward until a sud- 
den shriek from the elder woman 
brought Bee to attention. Miss Gilbert, 
pale as death, stood transfixed, point- 
ing downward. 

From the berths, with slow, stately 
tread, a line of dark portents were trav- 
eling toward the sugar-bowl in the op- 
posite corner. The dish already 
swarmed black with them, but still they 
came. Not one of them was less than 
two inches long, and their feet made a 
‘clattering noise as they walked across 
the bare floor of the cabin. Miss Chan- 
ler had seen cockroaches before, but she 
actually shivered at sight of this awful 
procession. Miss Gilbert had sunk upon 


“Thank you 
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the camp-stool, her hands lying supine 
in her lap. 

“If we had drunk the beer and the 
cocktails,” she said grimly, “I might 
suppose And for the first time in 
their acquaintance Bee began to have 
hopes of her. 

They dressed again, and went on 
deck, picking their way among recum- 
bent forms, aft, to their steamer-chairs. 
Here, through the star-decked tropic 
night, they got what sleep they could, 
waking at intervals to watch the phos- 
phorescent light that marked the track 
of their ship along the sea, till “the 
dawn came up like thunder” out of the 
eastern waste, and a _ smiling, bare- 
footed steward brought coffee and rolls, 
and a new day began. 

It was spent in a way that delighted 
Miss Gilbert’s heart. Long usage had 
worn off the novelty of such experi- 
ences for Bee, but the ardent New Eng- 
lander loved to impart information, and 
she had ample opportunity. 

A young Filipino clerk, with some 
English at his command, came from 
among the deck passengers and began 
asking questions. A group quickly 
gathered, and with the clerk to act as 
interpreter, planters, merchants and 
laborers alike sought to satisfy their ab- 
sorbing curiosity about the United 
States. 

Their questions were all-comprehen- 
sive, according to their own light. Were 
there any cities in the United States as 
magnificent as Manila? Had they any 
railways there? Had the white sub- 
stance called “snow” any commercial 
value? Could it, for instance, be used 
as a substitute for flour? Was Booker 
T. Washington President of the United 
States or only of the capitol? Were 
the Americans as strong mentally as the 
Filipinos? Or did they depend more 
on their physical prowess? Would the 
duty be taken off raw sugar? 

Then, half-timidly, a jussi-clad Fili- 
pina, through her husband, asked a 
question which after much demur the 
interpreter translated, directing it to 
Miss Chanler for whom it was intended: 
Was it hair that the sefiorita wore upon 
her head or was it abaca (hemp fiber)? 
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The symposjum continued through 
the eleven o’clock breakfast and until 
the siesta hour brought relief. Miss 
Gilbert was well-nigh exhausted when 
it was over. 

“There is the same sort of excitement 
about it,”’ she confided to Bee, in one of 
her rare moments of humor, “that I 
should think might attend diamond- 
mining. You never know what precious 
gem of a question may crop up next.” 

“They are like children,” Miss Chan- 
ler assented absently, “and you _ will 
grow to love them as such when you 
know tlrem better.” 

“Love them?” Miss Gilbert was very 
positive. “That is impossible. They 
are too far removed from perception. 
But I shall do my duty by them.” 

Miss Chanler did not reply. She had 
settled herself for the siesta, but sleep 
would not come. She found herself 
wondering, a little dolefully, if it really 
had been urgent business that took 
Glenn Haseltine out to Malabon on the 
very day they sailed. 

“He might have waited until the day 
after,” she reflected half-resentfully, 


““when he had not seen me in so long 


and I was going away for months. He 
actually seemed not to care very much.” 

She told herself that she did not care. 
Her depression was weariness, after all. 
She was tired. That was why she had 
wanted a change. And yet, just now, 
she felt a wee bit homesick for Manila. 
After all, the city had been home to 
her for two years; a queer, stepmothery 
sort of home, perhaps, but still home. 
She wondered—pshaw, no, she did not, 
either. What difference could it make 
to her what Glenn Haseltine thought of 
it all or how he might fare in the archi- 
pelago? 


III. 


They were in Iloilo at last, awaiting 
the arrival of Cardigan and the school 
supplies. In the meantime they were 
seeing the town. They had driven to 
Jaro market where, from a heterogene- 
ous stock spread upon the ground, Bee 
bought Brown Windsor soap, and pou- 
dre de rig from a betel-chewing Fili- 
pina whose scarlet teeth frightened Miss 
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Gilbert almost into fits. They had vis- 
ited all the schools, and now, on the 
last morning, they were going through 
the great town church. 

It was an interesting old structure, 
touching to reverence even Miss Gil- 
bert’s progressive new-thought theology. 
Care of the building had lapsed, how- 
ever, and it was sadly in decay. The 
floors, of broad mahogany planks, 
showed the ravages of white ants, most 
of the benches were overturned, and 
fine old brass candlesticks lay, appar- 
ently abandoned, in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. Bee was interested in candle- 
sticks. 

“T wish I could get a pair of them,” 
she said as they were leaving the 
church. “They will lie there, I sup- 
pose, till some one walks off with them.” 

“You might be able to buy a pair,” 
Miss Gilbert suggested, and Bee 
jumped at the idea. 

“We'll find the padre,” she cried, and 
forthwith instituted questions. 

The Filipino gamin is like his kin- 
dred, from New York to Pekin. He 
collects himself, whenever occasion :af- 
fords, and imparts information. In no 
time at all half a score of brown, scan- 
tily clad urchins were escorting the 
sefioritas to the padre’s casa. 

Bee in the lead, the ladies climbed the 
bamboo ladder and gained entrance to ‘ 
the nipa shack. The padre was play- 
ing chess with one of his parishioners. 
Miss Gilbert looked unutterable things 
from Bee to a little pile of coin, the 
stakes of the game. 

The padre was a bright-eyed, boyish- 
faced little man, eager at once to please 
his unexpected guests. He shook his 
head when he learned their errand, con- 
veyed in lisping, carabao Spanish. The 
church candlesticks were consecrate— 
he spoke a little English, with exquisite 
pride—but let him consider. 

He gave them seats, and caused green 
coconuts to be brought. The thirsty 
Americans ate them delightedly, with 
spoons made out of cowry shells. A 
muchacho, in the meantime, in obe- 
dience to voluble instructions in Visay- 
an, was ransacking the casa. 

He presently produced, from under 
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a bed, a fine, eighteenth-century candle- 


shone. A delight almost as great il- 
lumined the padre’s brown visage as he 
placed the thing in her hands. 

“All right?” he asked proudly. 

“Beautiful! Perfect!” Miss Chanler 
could not say enough; but she wanted a 
pair. 

“No tiene Usted dos?” she asked, 
summoning all her Spanish. 

The padre looked surprised. Some- 
thing dimmed the brightness of his flex- 
ible face. “Dos?” (two) he repeated, 
with a funny little sarcastic expression. 
“No mas?” (no more?) 

The Americana thought “dos” would 
be sufficient, and at a word from the 
padre the muchacho went forth to one 
of the neighboring shacks, to return 
with a mate to the candlestick, which 
he gave to the sefiorita. Then Bee asked 
the price. 

The padre’s kindly tolerance took a 
shade of severity. 

“They are a gift,” he explained, and 
upon his guest’s horrified mind dawned 
the fact that he had given her one and 
she had asked for another. 

The frank consternation in her crim- 
soned face told the whole story, and the 
little padre, leaning back in his chair, 
laughed blithely, as if a burden had been 
taken from off his spirit. He beamed 
repudiation of all her apologies and 
pressed back into her hand the money 
she had meant to offer. 

“Please, please,” she pleaded as he 
shook his head. “Let me give; for the 
church, iglesia ” She knew not how 
to express it but he understood, and ex- 
tended his hand promptly, putting the 
bill she gave him into a box in a little 
cupboard. 

“T thank, sefiorita,” he said, with a 
sort of sunny gravity. Then he stood 
regarding them intently. 

“Sefioritas,’ he began, struggling 
with unfamiliar words, “you teach my 
people. My grateful is awake. I, 
Padre Faure, am amigo. Let me know 
if you need. I am amigo.” 

Bee put an impulsive hand in his, and 
they shook hands cordially. Miss Gil- 
bert followed her example with digni- 








stick, at sight of which Bee’s_ eyes - 
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fied kindliness, and they turned toward 
the ladder. 

“Adios! Adios!” The padre waved 
a slender brown hand from the door. 

“IT am amigo. What I can do; all 
time.” ‘ 

“Of course we should never need his 
help,” Miss Gilbert said as they regained 
the street, “but I really believe he was 
sincere in offering it.” 

“T know he was,” was Miss Chanler’s 
prompt reply. “I know he would do 
anything he could for us. The little 
padre’s all right.” 

Could she have foreseen the day and 
occasion when Padre Faure would 
stand her friend! 

Far out at sea there was a trail of 
smoke along the sky, and by that sign 
they knew the Ching Yang was coming 
in. That meant that the little coast- 
wise steamer, ‘a native craft, that would 
take them to Balabangan would sail that 
afternoon. She was waiting only for 
the Manila boat. The two teachers ha- 
stened joyously to quarters, to complete 
their preparations for departure. Mind- 
ful of past experience, they had gone 
through their trunks and packed their 
grips with a liberal supply of all neces- 
saries. 

They were at the wharf when the 
steamer docked, watching eagerly for 
Cardigan. There was but a thin sprin- 
kling of Americans among the passen- 
gers, and Cardigan was not among 
these. 

“Probably he is below, looking after 
the supplies,’ Miss Gilbert suggested, 
and they waited. 

“Isn’t Mr. Cardigan coming soon?” 
Bee finally asked of one of the landing 
passengers. 

He was a young customs employee 
from Manila, and ‘knew the attractive 
teacher by sight. 

“Cardigan?” he repeated, in a puz- 
zled tone. “There’s no one of that 
name aboard, Miss Chanler. I think 


What he thought they never learned ; 
for just then the chief of customs es- 
pied his new assistant and hailed him. 
Miss Gilbert and Bee regarded each 
other in dismayed surprise. 
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“What shall we do?” the former 
queried. 

“We'll go to the post-office as soon 
as the mail is sent up,” was the reply. 
“There will probably be a letter of in- 
struction. Anyway, we can report to 
the superintendent here; we’re in his 
district, you know.” 

They still lingered, watching for the 
mail-bags. The last straggling passen- 
ger had come ashore when a muchacho 
appeared, bearing a big portmanteau, 
and behind him, immaculate in new 
white duck, Glenn Haseltine made his 
leisurely progress down the gangplank. 

He waved his broad-brimmed Cala- 
siao hat as he espied the ladies, and 
sprang forward to meet them. Miss 
Gilbert had been his fellow passenger 
on the Meade, and she greeted him now 
with voluble surprise, pouring out the 
tale of their experiences as he shook 
hands with them both, smiling the while 
serenely into Miss Chanler’s astonished 
eyes.e 

“But what on earth brought you 
here?” the latter demanded when Miss 
Gilbert gave her a chance. 

He managed to look at her without 
batting an eye. 

“There was a shake-up at headquar- 
ters,” he explained smoothly. ‘Cardi- 
gan decided that he was wedded to 
Malabon, after all; so there was noth- 
ing to do but send me up here. I’m 
your new deputy superintendent.” 

The twinkle would show this time, 
though his face was seriousness itself. 
Miss Chanler gazed at him in helpless 
exasperation. 

“You, our deputy superintendent!” 
Her inflection quite shocked Miss Gil- 
bert. “Why, you don’t know a primer 
from—from an apperceptive basis.” She 
hurled the phrase at him without flinch- 
ing, and was rewarded when for an 
instant he looked a little blank. He 
was back again, however, before she 
could follow up her advantage. 

“Sure,” he admitted. “I seem to re- 
member the primer, but the other’s a 
brand new one on me. What is it?” 

It was her turn to look blank, but in- 
stead she frowned at him, and tempor- 
ized. 
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“It’s perfectly ridiculous to do this,” 
she said, regarding him severely. “This 
is no place for beginners, You ought to 
go back and let them send down some 
one who understands the work.” 

“Ah, but in that case,’”’ Haseltine was 
blandly explanatory, now, “the little 
Balabangans would lose all the benefit 
of my inexperience.” 

They were walking up the street now, 
Haseltine bound for the superintendent’s 
office. He must report to that worthy, 
who was his chief. Miss Gilbert had 
caught his last remark, and was inter- 
ested. 

“That is a new suggestion to me,” she 
began. “I have not yet reasoned it to 
a logical conclusion, but I am by no 
means certain that you have not indi- 
cated a fundamental psychological fact. 
The fresh, unhampered mind may lay 
hold upon ideas and methods that aca- 
demic training might overlook. We 
must discuss the matter thoughtfully 
some day.” 

Haseltine darted a glance of glee at 
Beatrice as he assured Miss Gilbert of 


the pleasure such a discussion would 
give him. They had reached the super- 
intendent’s office now, and he had to 
leave them. The ladies went on to their 
lodging-place, to their room, to see their 


luggage sent down. There would be 
time for tiffin before the little steamer 
sailed. 

La Belle des Islas was a tiny craft, 
slow and asthmatic, grimy with the dirt 
of many years in native service. She 
plied up and down the eastern coast, 
besides making a fortnightly trip from 
Iloilo to ports in Occidental Negros, 
but she looked, as she lay berthed, as if 
the next storm would blow her to the 
four winds. 

There were no other women among 
the passengers besides the two teachers ; 
and, with Haseltine, they were the only 
foreign passengers. The steamer was 
very small, and her tiny cabin was full 
of Filipinos, all smoking like tenement- 
house chimneys; so Haseltine, hunting 
up the steamer-chairs that they had 
brought with them from Manila, estab- 
lished his companions amidships on a 
hatchway, where they were lifted a lit- 
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tle above the reek and slime 
of the deck and sheltered 
from the dense black smoke 
from the rickety stack. The 
chains of the steering-gear 
ran noisily beside them and 
the shaft of the walking- 
beam thrust up and down 
just behind, in the middle of 


the cabin. 
“It’s a heavenly outfit, al- 
together,” Haseltine said, 


disgustedly surveying their 
surroundings, “but we shall 
have to stand it till about ten 
o'clock to-night. We’re due 
then if this precious tub 
floats that long.” 

“Lovely time to arrive,” 
Miss Chanler commented. “I 
wonder if any of these peo- 
ple belong there ?” 

Most of the Filipino pas- 
sengers were about them, 
frankly staring. Haseltine 
spoke to one of two, but 
none seemed able to under- 
stand. The Visayans, the 
travelers had already 
learned, had little Spanish 
and less English. 

They had accomplished 
several hours of their jour- | 
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ney, having called at one of 

two fishing villages where 

they left passengers and cargo, and 
were wheezing along, the little steamer 
protesting at every step. Miss Chan- 
ler was eating chocolate-drops which 
Haseltine had brought from Manila. 
The latter was watching her, and Miss 
Gilbert was reading a work on psy- 
chology. 

“The natives seem to be discussing 
youx hair,” said Haseltine as he turned 
from them to examine Miss Chanler’s 
golden locks. “I wonder how they like 
it?” 


“Nonsense. They are probably tell- 


ing one another that you do not look 
as if you could teach school.” 

“Ah, well,” was the reply, “you know 
that part of my value in my present ca- 
pacity is my unhampered mind. You 
heard what Miss Gilbert said?” 
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“Miss Gilbert said your fresh mind.” 

“Precisely. Thank you for the ad- 
dendum; my fresh, unhampered mind 
will doubtless be able to throw great 
light upon educational problems out 
here.” 

“Did you really make such a failure 
at the law back home?” Bee asked the 
question with a great show of candor 
and interest. 

“No.” Haseltine spoke with great de- 
liberation. “I did not make a failure. I 
sold out at a great advantage. I mean 
to settle in Chicago later. In the mean- 
time I came out here to mar gs 

“Don’t you dare say that,” Miss 
Chanler whispered fiercely, glancing at 
Miss Gilbert bent upon her book., He 
regarded her with an air of great sur- 
prise, and looked far out to sea. 




















“Chicago is a great city,” he at last 
went on. “I think I shall like it when 
I am located there. As I was saying, 
however, I came out here for a while to 
martyrize myself in the cause of Phil- 
ippine education. Don’t you think every 
fellow ought to do something for his 
country before settling down ?” 

The brown eyes sought the blue ones, 
but the blue ones were turned scorn- 
fully away. Miss Gilbert, however, 
caught the remark. 

“That’s a very noble sentiment, Mr. 
Haseltine,” she said, leaning forward. 
“Tt does you credit.” 

Miss Chanler essayed a sniff, that was 
drowned in a terrific, bellowing report. 
The little steamer staggered and reeled. 
The great walking-beam suddenly 
turned athwart the vessel and thrashed, 
flaillike, up and down, twice. The ship 
was a wreck in the time of those two 
fearful blows. 

Shrieking confusion was all about 
them, as the Filipinos rushed wildly 
back and forth. Three of them were 
already lowering a tiny boat that swung 
in davits near the Americans, when Ha- 
seltine thrust them back. 

“Bring the bags,” he shouted to the 
women, who were already on their feet. 
Miss Chanler came, dragging his as 
well as her own. Miss Gilbert carried 
her grip, and clutched her precious vol- 
ume on psychology to her bosom. 

“They must do something to save us,” 
she was saying to Bee. 

“Where is the captain?” 

“Oh, hush!” Miss Chanler pressed 
on to where Haseltine, revolver in hand, 
was fighting back the frantic men. 
“Yah, yah, Americano,” they yelled in 
hatred, and then they saw the women. 

One fell back a little, and at that mo- 
ment the captain ran up. He knocked 
another down.and shouted to a third. 
The press gave way then and a native 
caught Bee’s impedimenta, tossing it 
into the boat, a mere skiff. 

“Get in, quick!” Haseltine shouted, 
and scarcely knowing how it was ac- 
complished, the two teachers found 
themselves in the little craft. It would 
hold but three. 

Haseltine was next to enter, and the 
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boat was lowered; it was already peril- 
ously near the water. Haseltine seized 
the oars, with a parting shout of thanks 
to the natives. No one answered. For- 
ward they could see men working like 
mad to construct a raft. The steamer 
was settling lower and lower, and the 
new structure was floated off, a broad 
platform of hatchways, lashed together 
with bejuco, the native rattan. The 
steamer had been carrying some big 
building bamboos to a port, and one of 
these had been utilized as a mast. They 
rigged a sail of two sleeping-mats, and 
presently the crazy craft tacked away, 
making for a jutting headland far down 
the coast. 

“They'll make a landing before we do 
now,” Haseltine said, watching them. 

“Just the same,” replied Bee, “I’m 
glad we are not with them.” 

Haseltine gave her a quick look of 
thanks. 

“T’ll get you ashore,” he said as he 
bent to the oars. 


IV. 


The swift darkness of the tropics had 
overtaken them long since when, after 
two hours of steady pulling, Haseltine 
grounded their little craft on a sandy 
beach. They had seen La Belle des 
Islas dive, head-foremost, into the sea; 
they had seen the raft fade into the dis- 
tance; the sun itself had gone down in 
what seemed to them a mighty, spectac- 
ular wreck, as they crept inch by inch 
to shore. They were weary and cramped 
now, and utterly at a loss to know their 
own whereabouts. They pulled the boat 
up beyond tide-water and _ unloaded 
their belongings. 

“Call the muchacho to carry the lug- 
gage,” cried Bee, with a nervous little 
laugh. Miss Gilbert echoed the sound, 
adding a request that she might also 
have a light. 

“You give the order,” she said to Bee. 
“Your Visayan is so much better than 
mine.” 

The country was certainly doing what 
it could for Miss Gilbert. Haseltine 
peered about him in the darkness. 
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“So careless of me,” he explained. “I 
quite forgot to ask the captain which 
hotel he could recommend.” 

They dared not move far in the dark- 
ness. Before them, beyond the beach, 
the sea lapped softly. Immediately be- 
hind them the jungle lurked. Far over- 
head, against the intense blue-black of 
the heavens, the Southern Cross flamed, 
paling the lesser lights of the higher 
stars, but nowhere was shadow or sound 
of human habitation. 

“The hotel question is settled,” de- 
clared Bee. “The Beach House is the 
most popular at this seaside resort. 
We'll stay there to-night if we can find 
room.” 

“We'll go early and avoid the rush.” 
Haseltine had already begun carrying 
the grips farther up the beach. “I’m 
going to leave you ladies to select your 
apartments,” he added, “while I skir- 
mish along that shadowy tree-line and 
see if I can find a coconut or two, or 
any old thing to quench our thirst.” 

The girls were sitting close together, 
fighting mosquitos, when he returned, 
bringing, not coconuts—there were none 
along the shore—but three or four 
pomelos, the coarse, native grape-fruit. 
They were wild fruits, insipid enough 
but wet, and they took them eagerly for 
the juice. 

“*Then they sat side by side,’” Ha- 
seltine quoted, when the last one was 
gone, “‘and told long, sad stories of 
dead kings.” There seems to be little 
else for us to do now.” 

There was, in fact, little else to oc- 
cupy themselves with. They could not 
see to venture inland, even if they had 
known where to go. They remained on 
the beach, fighting mosquitos with big 
fans of papaya branches and smoke 
from the cigarettes that Haseltine 
smoked interminably. They talked in- 
termittently, under the solemn stars, of 
hope and of work; of life and death; 
of the homesick ache, of “back home,” 
until even Anita Gilbert,.as one sud- 
denly revealed to herself, found herself 
babbling of things scarce admitted in 
her spinsterly soul. She wondered 
vaguely how these young, young crea- 
tures knew the soundings that no psy- 
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chological data in the text-books had 
ever taught her to fathom. 

By spells the two women dozed, while 
Haseltine kept vigil up and down the 
hard beach, and thanked the god of 
things that were that, since he might 
not weep and must not sleep, there yet 
remained tobacco. Thus the dawn found 
them, and showed them their surrqund- 
ings. 

These were not inviting. Beyond lo- 
cust-swept paddy fields a fringing line 
of coconut-trees, far in the distance, 
showed where a village might lie. 
Skirting the fields was the jungle. They 
dared not venture that. As for crossing 
the paddies, their white canvas shoes 
and their heavy luggage made the un- 
dertaking a serious one. If they took 
to the boat they would ‘not know where 
to go. Moreover, as Haseltine exam- 
ined her by the light of day, he mar- 
veied how she had brought them safe 
to land. 

They were hungry and thirsty. An 
empty stomach is poor preparation to 
face the tropic morning. 

As they stood debating their course, 
Miss Chanler suddenly turned her head, 
listening intently. 

“Is there a garrison near?” she be- 
gan incredulously. “Surely I hear the 
bugle.” 

Hand to ear Haseltine bent to the 
sound. Miss Gilbert was the first to 
identify it. 

“It’s some one whistling,” she cried. 
“Some one whistling ‘Annie Laurie,’ of 
all things.” 


“Right you are.” Haseltine looked 


excited. “Funny thing for a Filipi- 
no—— By Jove! There’s a white 
man!” 


The whistler had come out of the 
jungle and was walking toward them. 
The jussi camisa, flapping loosely over 
bluey-white trousers of native cut, even 
the scuffling straw slippers on his stock- 
ingless feet, could not wholly disguise 
the man-o’-war’s man, and the stranded 
teachers stepped forward to meet him. 

Their appearance was the signal for 
flight. One quick look, and the sailor, 
shedding his slippers, took to his heels. 
Haseltine quite instinctively sped after 
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him. A white man running from his 
kind in a land where his kind were few 
was matter for question. 

The runner was no match for the lean 
athlete, and the race was a short one. 

“Hullo, mate,” the fellow cried as 
Haseltine reached his side. “What you 
after in such a hurry?” 

“After you,” was the reply. 

“Pshaw, now, mate; ye never lost 
me.” Injured innocence glowed reful- 
gent in the speaker’s face. 

Haseltine surveyed him in disgust. 
“Perhaps not,” he said, “but you’re a 
nice-looking object to find in the woods, 
aren’t you? Where are your clothes? 
Where is your ship? Man alive, why 
don’t you tuck your shirt in?” 

“Too hot.” The answer was given in 
perfect good nature. Haseltine had 
turned the sailor about and was propel- 
ling him back to the beach. Now that 
he was caught, he made no resistance, 
until he caught sight of the others. 

“Good Lord!” he entreated. “Let me 
go. There’s ladies.” 

“Precisely. And I’ve got to get them 
to shelter. Where’s your ship?” de- 
manded Haseltine. 

“My ship?” The tar smiled cannily. 
“She’s back here a ways. Come see 
’er; she’s a daisy.” 

“No nonsense! Can’t you see the sit- 
uation’s serious? Is that a town over 
yonder? You seem to be at home 
’round here.” 

“Sure I am; I’m a citizen o’ these 
parts.” 

“Citizen!” with a snort. “You’re a 
deserter!” Haseltine took a fresh grip 
on the sailor’s arm. The fellow grinned. 

“Sure, Mike. That’s me—Jim Fletch- 
er. 
“T was aboard the Olympia,” he went 
on frankly. “They wouldn’t gimme 
shore-leave; so I took it. Matter o’ six 
months ago. I didn’t owe your little ol’ 
U. S. anything, anyhow. I’m an Aus- 
tralian, myself.” 

“You’re an ornament to any country,” 
Haseltine said. “Just now we need 
you; so you come along.” 

They were within hail of the beach, 
and Miss Gilbert and Bee were walking 
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toward them. The sailor hung back, 
his face scarlet. 

“I didn’t count on seein’ no ladies,” 
said he. They were close to him now, 
and he could say no more. 

“He knows the country,” Haseltine 
explained. “I dare say he can take us 
where we can get some breakfast.” 

The man’s embarrassment changed to 
dismayed hospitality at this speech. 

“Pshaw, now!” cried he. “Ye been’t 
had no breakfast? Why, my hearties, 
that’s bad. ’Tain’t healthy to do that 
way in this country. You come along 
wi’ me.” : 

He seized two of the grips as he 
spoke, and with Haseltine carrying a 
third they started, Fletcher in the lead. 

Their way led straight into the jungle, 
threading a narrow trail cut in the 
dense bamboo, banana and papaya 
growths. They could go only in In- 
dian file, and traveled thus perhaps half 
an hour before.they came to a little 
clearing where their guide halted. Be- 
fore them was a nipa hut, built upon 
tall stilts, and all about it grew banana 
plants and a few coconut-trees. A bit 
of garden at one side was fenced about 
with a paling of bamboo. 

“Come in,” Fletcher cried heartily, 
and they followed him up the ladder and 
into the hut. 

A buxom Filipina came running from 
an inner room as they entered, and 
threw both arms around the sailor’s 
neck, saluting him robustly. He winked 
at Haseltine over her broad shoulder. 

“Nice, ain’t it?” he asked apprecia- 
tively. “The ladies must excuse it. 
This here’s the sefiora, Mrs. Fletcher. 
Say, this beats sailoring way out.” 

Before any of the visitors could speak 
the sefiora vanished precipitately, with 
a little shriek. 

“She’s mighty shy,” her lord ex- 
plained. ‘“An’ she didn’t see you folks 
right at first. She’s a daisy, though. 
You just wait an’ see what she brings 
you.” 

He went to the door and spoke to the 
sefiora in Visayan; then returned to his 
guests. There were no chairs, but the 
sailor sat down on the yielding bamboo 
floor, and the others followed suit. Be- 
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tween the interstices of the bamboos 
they could look down upon the back of 
a¢ black-and-white pig rooting below; 
and could see a number of random hens 
walking about. A game-cock was tied 
to one of the supporting posts of the 
house. 

Miss Gilbert gasped at the sights be- 
low-floor, and turned her attention to 
the room itself. A bamboo bed, guilt- 
less of coverings, stood in one corner. 
In another were the shrine and candles 
that are the heart of every Filipino 
house. The sailor noticed her glance at 
this. 

“Yes,” he said, “these people are the 
devil an’ all for religion. You wanta 
act like their god’s your god. That’s 
the way to get along with ’em. 

-“Meanin’ no harm, you’ know, 
ma’am,” he added hastily, seeing Miss 
Gilbert’s look of horror. “You just 
wanta remember it. That’s all. - I sup- 
pose it comes natchrul to ladies, though. 
Ah, here we are.” He rubbed his hands 
joyfully as the sefiora returned. 

“Wha’d I tell ye?” he demanded. 
“Ain’t she great?” 

The sefiora was followed by a smi- 
_ling, shrinking maiden of perhaps four- 
teen years, and each bore a tray set 
forth with coconuts, cut in half, all 
ready to eat. Gourds filled with the 
fresh coconut-water were there, too. 


The whole party rose to its feet at the 
sight. 

They drank deep from the gourds, 
and fell to work upon the nuts. 

“She says she’ll have chocolatty for 
ye in a minute,” their host explained. 


The two Filipinas watched their 
guests with shy, pleased smiles, as they 
ate and drank. The little maid was 
promptly fascinated by Miss Chanler, 
who, after a nod and a smile, reached 
out a coaxing hand to her. She pres- 
ently came shyly forward and laid a 
tentative finger on Bee’s yellow hair. 

“She ain’t never seen anything like 
that before,’ Fletcher reassured the 
teacher. “She don’t mean no harm, Lu- 
cindy don’t.” 

Bee nodded. She was holding Lu- 
cinda’s hand now, trying to talk to her. 
. A moment or two more and the two 
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were laughing heartily over their at- 
tempts to make each other understand. 

“You won’t find people ’round here 
knowin’ no Spanish,” the sailor told 
Miss Gilbert. “They never come ’round 
much, the dons didn’t. Anyway, they 
forbid the people talkin’ Spanish. I talk 
to ’em English myself. They think I’m 
American, an’ I let ’em. I’m teachin’ 
em to admire Americans. That’s what 
they need.” 

“But do they know ” Miss Gil- 
bert paused, embarrassed. 

“That I’m a deserter? Not on your 
life. They think the American govern- 
ment sent me here to look after ’em, 
an’ I can do anything I like with ’em. 
That’s better for ’em. They ain’t never 
been any other Americans here. I was 
scared stiff when I see you.” 

This last was addressed to Haseltine, 
who replied with a little grimace. 
His legal training made him keenly 
aware of the man’s status before the 
law. Somehow the fellow’s conduct 
seemed rather more blameworthy than 
it would if he had really been an Ameri- 
can citizen. He held his peace, how- 
ever; for whatever the man was, the 
comfort and safety of two American 
women depended upon his good graces 
just then. 

“How are we going to get the ladies 
to Balabangan?” he asked. 

Fletcher at once became practical and 
alert. 

“IT was goin’ to see about that,” he 
said, and to Lucinda he gave some di- 
rections in dialect. The girl was still 
sitting beside Bee, smiling continuous- 
ly as she touched, now her hair, now 
her hand, or even some part of her 
dress. At Fletcher’s word she sprang 
up, however, and went outside. 

“T guess I hear that chocolatty com- 
in’,” their host remarked, as a clatter 
of dishes was heard from the inner 
room. “After that you'll maybe like to 
clean up. It'll be some time before 
Lucindy catches the pilot. The sefiora’ll 
look after the ladies,” he added, turn- 
ing to Haseltine, “but you'll just have 
to cut into the jungle with a gourd o’ 
water. They ain’t no private baths in 
this here hotel.” ; 
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Bee and Miss Gilbert each took her 
shower in the room where they had 
been sitting, receiving the ablution from 
a bamboo spout through which the 
sefiora herself, from a ladder outside, 
poured cistern-water. The surplus wa- 
ter trickled through the floor, to the 
immeasurable delight of the black-and- 
white pig, and the corresponding dis- 
gust of the captive game-cock. An 
hour later, refreshed and rehabilitated, 
Miss Chanler met Haseltine strolling in 
the clearing. 

“Behold me,” she cried, “clothed and 
in my right mind.” 

“Ah!” Haseltine came forward eager- 
ry with outstretched hands that caught 

ers. 

“Then we will return immediately to 
Manila,” he began. 

“To Manila?” 

“Yes. A steamer for San Francisco 
sails next Monday. We can just catch 
it.”? 

“But what on earth,” Miss Chanler 
looked bewildered, “what on earth do 
I want of a steamer to San Francisco?” 

His look of pained surprise was very 
realistic. 

“You said you were in your right 
mind,” he explained. “I supposed of 
course that you would, then, wish to 
go right home.” 

She regarded him with fine scorn. 

“My right mind assures me,” she 
said, “that I am going straight to Bala- 
bangan, to teach school. Why, don’t 
you know by this time that I am per- 
fectly devoted to my work? I wouldn’t 
go back for the world. I should de- 
spise myself. I should be a—a perfect 
goose,” she finished rather tamely. 

“You're a perfect anything you un- 
dertake, Bee, dear,” her companion de- 
clared stoutly, “and if you really are 
enamored of this beautiful country, with 
all its allurements to luxury and idle- 
ness and its distractions from the sim- 
ple life, why, we could be married and 
work together out here.” 

“We—could—be—well! Of all the 
audacious creatures! Why—we could 
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be hanged, I suppose.” Indignation 
checked her speech. 

“Yes, I dare say,” he conceded, “but 
that would impair our usefulness to the 
community, whereas the other ie 

“Ts just about as likely to happen as 
the hanging is,” Miss Chanler finished 
coldly, and walked toward the house, for 
Miss Gilbert was descending the ladder. 

A moment later Lucinda, the young 
native girl, came from the jungle, fol- 
lowed by a young Filipino, whom she 
halted before Haseltine, saying simply: 

“Here, Pablo.” 

The American gravely shook hands 
with the newcomer. Fletcher and the 
sefiora were now on the scene. The 
former wore shoes, and had adjusted 
his camisa more in accordance with 
American ideas, The change made a 
curious, subtle difference in his whole 
manner. He no longer shuffled, albeit 
his gait still discovered the sailor, and 
he spoke crisply and to the point. 

“Pablo’ll get you to Balabangan,” he 
said, and Pablo smiled acquiescence. 

The sefiora, still upon hospitality in- 
tent, was preparing a meal, cooking rice 
and fish together, in a pot over an earth- 
enware stove on the ground. Her cul- 
inary operations were filling Miss Gil- 
bert with a horror which she bravely 
dissembled. “She’s enlarging her ap- 
perceptive base,” Haseltine whispered 
to Bee, who smiled, overlooking their 
late passage at arms. 

The meal was presently ready, and 
the Filipinos retired behind the shack 
to eat theirs, leaving the whites alone to 
attack rice and fish with flat shells. 
Their host, without apology, used his 
fingers, wiping them, from time to time, 
upon a plantain leaf. When the repast 
was finished Pablo reappeared, and the 
whole family escorted the strangers 
down to the beach. 

Pulled up on the sand was a native 
prahu, a small, double-outriggered sail- 
ing craft. Into this the Americans 
climbed, and Fletcher and the Filipino 
proceeded to launch it, the latter run- 
ning deftly out to the rim of one par- 
lous-seeming outrigger, to put her on - 
an even keel. ° 

“You could hike it overland quicker,” 
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their host explained, “but it would be 
hard on the ladies. This is easier.” 

He cocked an eye at the sail of woven 
bamboo. 

“They’re fetching little boats, them 
prahus,” he said, “once you know their 
ways; but, Lord, when I follows the sea 
gimme a planked deck, an’ a copper 
bottom an’ the chunkin’ o’ engines. I 
don’t hold much with such as that.” 

There was a strip of open water be- 
tween him and the boat now, and he 
raised his voice to make Haseltine hear. 

“They won’t never be no ’casion to 
mention me, you know,” he insinuated. 
“Not where they’s white men. So-long, 
mates. We hopes you'll be happy.” 

The sefiora and Lucinda waved their 
hands in farewell. Pablo ran in along 


the outrigger and dropped aboard. The 
prahu was fairly off now, her long 
wings rising and touching to mark time 
in a little rain of glittering drops. 

The Americans crouched in the cock- 
pit, their backs against the gunwales, 


their grips piled amidships. A jewel of 
a wind presently filled the sail, and the 
little boat went skipping along before 
it like a huge dragon-fly. The sail kept 
off the sun’s rays; overhead the sky 
arched, serenely blue; below the sea 
slipped by them with a pleasant noise of 
parting at the bow. 

“We’re making time,” Haseltine said. 
“Tf the wind holds, according to Fletch- 
er, we ought to be there in four hours.” 

The January afternoon was waning, 
however, when they made the little har- 
bor. Outside in the stream lay a big- 
gish steam-launch, one of the govern- 
ment’s inter-island transports. As they 
came up alongside the captain shouted 
them a welcome. He had heard, at 
Sarang, up the coast, of the disaster to 
La Belle, and had put in at each port, 
seeking news of the Americans. 

“You got off cheap,” was his com- 
ment when he had heard their story, in 
telling which Haseltine carefully kept 
their rescuer’s nationality and color in 
the background. “I’m bound for 
Iloilo,” he went on. “Sha’n’t I take you 
elong? You can’t do anything here till 
you outfit again.” 

“How is it?” Haseltine asked of his 
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companions. They looked at each other 
wistfully. Bee was the first to speak. 

“We'd have to outfit and come back.” 

“That settles it,” Miss Gilbert said 
decidedly. ‘Now we're here we can get 
along somehow. But I never could 
start all over again.” 

“Better come,” urged the captain. 
“How that old tin kettle ever hung to- 
gether as long as she did is one of the 
mysteries Providence won't reveal. 
Now she’s gone there'll be nothing 
touching here; a lorcha, now and then. 
The ladies couldn’t go on a lorcha!” 

But the Americans were determined. 
They had come to Balabangan to teach 
school, and they would at least make 
the attempt. 

“It cannot be much worse than Ma- 
nila was those first months,” Bee de- 
clared, and the declaration proved that 
she still had much to learn of possibili- 
ties in the archipelago. Her opinion 
decided the others, however, and, re- 
luctantly, the captain, after compelling 
Haseltine to accept most of his own be- 
longings, left the devoted pioneers to 
their future. 

The entire populace of Balabangan 
was on the beach to meet them when 
the prahu grounded gently, some yards 
from dry land. To the ladies the dig- 
nity of their disembarkation was some- 
what marred by the fact that each went 
ashore on a “chair” improvised by the 
clasped hands of the two Filipinos who 
waded in to fetch them. Haseltine was 
treated less ceremoniously, and was 
brought in by Pablo, “pickaback.” 

The presidente welcomed them for- 
mally, in a set speech in Visayan, of 
which they understood no word, but to 
which Haseltine responded bravely, in 
sonorous Latin dissyllables, all he could 
remember, he afterward confided to 
Bee, of a Latin oration he had once de- 
livered as a high-school student. This 
effort made a particularly good impres- 
sion upon the padre, who, himself, ven- 
tured to respond briefly in ecclesiastical 
phrases. In short, the landing was dis- 
tinctly an occasion. 

It was beginning to pall upon the 
Americans, however, when the presi- 
dente and the padre, with the newcom- 
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Haseltine, 


ers immediately behind them, started 
up the village street. 

Balabangan had asked for an Ameri- 
can school, and had pledged itself to 
provide a building therefor. To this 
building, then, the entire populace now 
trooped. 

It proved to be the old tribunal, the 
government house of the town and its 
outlying barrios. Over the entrance 
was a sign, bearing the word Escuela. 
The presidente had obtained it, weeks 
before, from a dismantled semtinario. It 
was the possession of this sign, in fact, 


that had inspired the community with - 


the desire for the higher culture. 
Within the building were two large 
rooms; one on the ground floor, the 
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revolver in hand, was fighting back the frantic men. 


other above stairs. Both of these were 
bare of furnishings, but a smaller room 
up-stairs had been fitted up—the padre 
made this clear to Haseltine through the 
mediumship of the Latin tongue—as an 
abiding-place for the sefioritas. It was 
furnished with two low sleeping plat- 
forms of bamboo, a chair and an olla, 
the earthen water-jar of the islands. 
The presidente surveyed it proudly. 
Even Bee’s seasoned courage came 
near to quailing before the magnificence 
of this apartment. She summoned her 
fortitude, however, at sight of the grim 
despair in Miss Gilbert’s face, and 
beamed her delight upon the official. 
The latter’s daughter hovered near her, 
fascinated from the start by her beauty 
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and the wonder of her golden hair. 
Now she approached half-timidly, and 
even as Lucinda had done, touched the 
yellow coils. Bee laughed, and Con- 
stancia showed her own white teeth. 
Then a joyous look came over her 
dusky visage. 

“Baile,” she said, clapping her hands; 
and Miss Chanler knew the country well 
enough to be aware that a feast, prob- 
ably a big feast, with music and dan- 
cing, would shortly be in progress to 
celebrate their arrival. 

Her heart was already so near her 
boots that it could sink no further, but 
she said nothing to her companions of 
her surmise. Sufficient unto the mo- 
ment was the horror thereof. She 
busied herself as best she could, with 
nearly the entire populace looking on, 
with tidying her hair and washing her 
hands. She accomplished this by hold- 
ing them out of the window while Con- 
stancia poured water over them, to the 
great delight of all the town maidens, 
who giggled real American schoolgirl 
giggles over the performance. 

“When will they go, and leave us in 
peace?” Miss Gilbert all but moaned, 
but before Bee could reply a summons 
came from below, and the teachers were 
presently under escort to the presi- 
dente’s house. 

Bee’s forebodings were fully justi- 
fied. The feast that was held that 
night, impromptu though it was, was a 
notable one. It lasted for hours, until 
every soul in the town had fed to re- 
pletion. Throughout its length a native 
band discoursed harmonies, and the 
presidente, at whose house it was held, 
made frequent long speeches, to which 
Haseltine was expected to reply. 

The feasting ended, dancing began. 

“We must keep it up,” Miss Chanler 
adjured her fellow sufferers. “We 
could not possibly make them under- 
stand the situation.” 

“T’ll keep it up, never fear,” was 
Haseltine’s reply. “But, suffering 
saints, I never before had quite so much 
pork for a shilling.” 

He went off, white and haggard, to 
lead the presidente’s lady through the 
mazes of a quadrille. Miss Gilbert, her 
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eyes as glass and her lips set in a fixed 
smile, was opposite him, gallantly 
shown through the steps by the tesorero 
of the town, who wore an embroidered 
camisa, reaching nearly to his knees, and 
whose head barely came to the Ameri- 
can’s elbow. There was no conversa- 
tion—that was out of the question—but 
the dance was on, and joy was uncon- 
fined, until long after midnight, when 
another feast was spread. 

It was nearly three o’clock when at 
last the town escorted its teachers home. 
Haseltine was sheltered in a nipa hut, 
farther down the street, and thither a 
contingent accompanied him. The great 
majority, however, escorted his com- 
panions, and lingered until Miss Chan- 
ler, in despair, threw herself down upon 
her own bamboo platform and waved 
them all from her. Miss Gilbert fol- 
lowed suit, and at last they were alone. 

By the time the last pattering foot- 
step had died from hearing Anita Gil- 
bert was actually in the deep sleep of 
utter fatigue. Bee covered her lightly 
that the mosquitos might not wholly 
devour her, and crept to the window, 
too weary even to contemplate slumber. 
She remembered a teacher she had had 
years ago, whose watchword had been 
the improvement of time. 

“T think even Miss Fessenden might 
have considered this a full day,” she 
thought, with a tired little smile. 

She leaned from the window and 
looked out across the town plaza. On 
its farther side the bulk of a great 
church loomed in the starlight, its de- 
tached tower beside it; and from this 
she knew that Balabangan was at least 
a market town. “We may be able to 
buy something wearable here,” she 
thought. 

Across the plaza came a white-clad 
figure, walking slowly with a step she 
knew. It was Haseltine, and present- 
ly, from a little distance, he spoke to 
her. 

“All right?” he asked. 

“All right,” she answered softly, 
“but for pity’s sake why aren’t you 
abed ?” 


“T shall be soon. I just wanted to 
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be sure you had survived your eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Buenas noches.” 

“Buenas noches,” with a little laugh. 

He was gone, but the exhausted girl 
crept to her hard pallet with less of a 
heartache for the encounter. Home 
somehow seemed a little nearer, and the 
tears that crept from under her closed 
lids were not so wholly bitter. 


VI. 


Miss Chanler was in the midst of in- 
structing her aspirante class. She did 
this for an hour, each morning, before 
the beginning of the regular session of 
school, but to-day they were joyfully 
using the new blackboard and crayons 
that had at last come from Iloilo. It 
had taken two months to get new sup- 
plies tor Balabangan, and the unwind- 
ing of red tape from about the articles 
was still in process, 

In the meantime five schools, of a 
sort, had been established. Miss Gil- 
bert and Miss Chanler each taught one, 
and between them supervised a third, 
presided over by a native teacher. The 
other two, in outlying barrios, several 
miles away, were under Haseltine’s 
charge. He had found native teachers 
for them, and passed his time among all 
five. Two hours each day he spent in 
teaching English to his native teachers. 

Bee, meanwhile, was training, for 
dear life, the aspirante class, from which 
much-needed teaching material must 
shortly be drawn. Nothing much could 
really be done until the aspirantes had 
some knowledge of English. 

“The board is black.” 

Miss Chanler read out what she had 
written, indicating each word with her 
pointer. 

“The board is black.” 

The class read after her. She had 
already drilled them upon “board” and 
“black,” the two new words. 

“The crayon is white.” 

Again the pointer, and again the reci- 
tative, a dozen voices droning in uni- 
son: 

“The crayon is white.” 
“Very good. Now you may read the 
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lesson alone. Begin, then: The board 
is—what?” 

“The board is—what?” chanted the 
aspirantes. 

Miss Chanler kept her face resolute- 
ly toward the “blackboard until she 
could control its expression. She had 
made bricks without straw far too long 
to be greatly discouraged. She knew 
that the aspirantes were actually pro- 
gressing. They had mastered laborious- 
ly the lessons she had’ as laboriously 


prepared on cloth, with charcoal, each ~ 


day, but the blackboard exercise was 
new to them. She knew better than to 
let them see her smile. 

A titter ran through the class, how- 
ever, and turning, she saw Haseltine, 
hat in hand, regarding them from the 
doorway. 

A flash of welcome leaped from the 
blue depths of her eyes. In her heart 
was a sudden glow of comfort. It was 
good, good, to feel that strong, protect- 
ing presence. For an instant she rested 
in it from the weariness of that far-off 
land; then the forces of maidenhood 
rallied to the defense of their citadel. 

“Busy,” she mocked him, turning 
again to her class. 

“T see,” gravely, as he entered and, 
with a bow to the aspirantes, pro- 
ceeded solemnly to inspect the writing’ 
on the board. The students, in the 
meantime, regarded him respectfully. 
He was gaunt and pale for all his tan. 
His khaki riding-clothes were splashed 
with mud, for he had been riding his 
rounds that morning and the going was 
heavy. Nevertheless, he was the maes- 
tro, who had come to confer with the 
professora. It was therefore an occa- 
sion, and the future maestras, to a maid- 
en, readjusted their paiuelos and as 
sumed aspects of almost human intelli- 
gence. 

“T see,” Haseltine still regarded the 
blackboard. “Very good; mucho bu- 
eno,’ he added, turning to the class. 
“A good lesson, expanding to the mind ; 
it, ah—it enlarges the apperceptive 
basis, as it were, to realize that ‘the 
board is—what ?’ ” 

The aspirantes beamed. They did 
not comprehend the maestro’s words, 
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but his tone was commendatory. In 
time they would also speak American 
fluently, and all would be well. 

Meantime Miss Chanler’s reproach- 
ful gaze sought to discipline the maes- 
tro, but Haseltine looked at her all un- 
abashed. He had caught that first 
traitor glance, and his heart sang, ex- 
ultant, the while he explained to the 
professora his errand. The two barrio 
schools were ,working so beautifully 
that for the reward and encouragement 
of the native teachers he had promised 
to invite the sefioras to come and see 
for themselves the good work doing, 
and to consider the great results that 
might now be expected. 

The professora was very dignified. 
She was not sure’ that she ought to 
take the time. Still, she knew the ad- 
vantage often to be derived from study- 
ing educational methods under experts. 
Unquestionably her own apperceptive 
basis was in danger of becoming frayed 
at the corners. Yes; on the whole, she 


thought it might be worth while to 
make the trip—if Miss Gilbert cared 


to go. He had better see her and as- 
certain. The blue eyes fended off his 
brown ones, and laughed at them from 
behind their guard. 

The maestro would see Miss Gilbert. 
One bewitching little tendril had es- 
caped from the golden coil of Bee’s 
hair and curled softly about her ear. 
He struggled with himself, lest he touch 
it, to the scandalization of the aspiran- 
tes. Keeping himself well in hand, 
however, he managed to bid the class 
good morning, and went away down- 
stairs to interview Miss Gilbert. 

The latter was busy with her boys, 
and here Haseltine found small Primo 
Valeria in disgrace. Miss Gilbert’s 
face flamed a warning scarlet as the 
maestro entered. 

Primo had forgotten, and come to 
school without that garment which Oc- 
cidental masculinity regards as indis- 
pensable in public. This proneness of 
small Primos and Miguels and Juans 
to dispense with trousers for every-day 
wear had sorely tried Miss Gilbert’s 
Puritan soul, until*she hit upon an ex- 
pedient. 
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The expedient was a garment not 
usually called by that name, chosen 
from her own wardrobe. In it the de- 
linquent was now arrayed, as he stood 
before the class, doing sums on the 
blackboard. It was low-in the neck 
and sleeveless and overlong for Primo, 
a defect which had been remedied by 
taking up the slack at his neck with a 
safety-pin. From beneath a lace-edged 
ruffle at the bottom Primo’s small bare 
feet and ankles showed forlornly, to 
the great glee of his fellows. Not one 
of these but at some time, and always 
for the same offense, had worn the pro- 
fessora’s camisa, but to-day they could 
all grin in trousered impeccability when 
the maestro appeared. They appre- 
ciated, perfectly, Primo’s feelings, and 
they had no conception of the profes- 
sora’s, 

The latter “hustled the East,” as rep- 
resented by Primo, into a corner seat. 
The others stood, respectfully, while 
the maestro stated his errand, and com- 
pleted arrangements with Miss Gilbert. 

He rode away at last, on his Filipino 
pony. The aspirantes’ teacher had dis- 
missed her charges, and, a pure acci- 
dent, was near the window at the mo- 
ment of his departure. Sure that she 
was unseen, she watched him with ten- 
der eyes. 

His smart Calasiao hat had grown 
brown and limp and flappy in the tropic 
wind and rain and sun. His khaki coat 
was spotty and white from much bar- 
baric washing. His feet dangled peril- 
ously near the ground as he sat the little 
caballo, but his shoulders were square. 
There was fine power in the way his 
head held itself above them. 

She remembered him as she had 
known him in the States—this “rising 
young lawyer” of her native town. She 
caught her breath as she recalled that 
he had come out here for her sake, and 
in the quick happiness of that thought 
she forgot to draw back when he sud- 
denly turned and caught her watching. 
Instead, she waved a joyous hand in re- 
sponse to the swinging of his hat. Then 
she turned, to welcome the score of tiny 
maidens of the town who were flock- 
ing in to their morning lessons. 
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Haseltine rode on happy as a bird. 
The landscape had all at once taken on 
a wonderful beauty, despite the mist 
hanging over it in the rising heat of 
the day. The feathery bamboo-trees, 
rising against the sun, were like the 
great yellow willow-trees at home. 
Strange he had never noticed it before, 
or the weird charm of the fringing co- 
conut-trees along the shore. A mango 
bird, high on a leafy limb, trilled out 
at him, and the maestro whistled back, 
for sheer light-heartedness. A wrin- 
kled Filipina coming from market, 
a live fish flapping in the basket on her 
head, gave him a toothless smile as he 
passed waving a happy greeting in her 
direction. The blind beggar, vocifera- 
ting from his knees by the bridge, re- 
ceived two big coppers in his hat. Has- 
eltine felt, as he rode along, that he 
loved every one of these people among 
whom his lot was now cast. He loved 
the country; he loved his work; he 
burned with pure zeal to teach and help 
these new charges of the nation. He 
was glad that he had turned aside from 
the appeals of self and of ambition at 
home. It had been worth doing, he re- 
flected; and to-morrow he should see 
Bee again. 

She and Miss Gilbert were to give 
their respective schools a holiday and 
meet him at the crossroads. Here one 
road led to the barrio they would visit 
first. Another went back toward the 
jungle. The other school was nearly 
at its end, and on this road was his 
own shack. He lived there to be 
handy to the barrios, attended by an an- 
cient “boy,” who came daily to cook for 
him and to feed and groom the pony. 

Haseltine was on his way home now. 
He meant to give the ladies tiffin to- 
morrow under his own roof. He must 
make ready. His fancy dwelt upon the 
picture of Miss Chanler pouring tea 
amid the scant furnishings of his 
ménage. There were two cups—one 
had a saucer—and his shaving-mug. 
How they would laugh! 

“Whoa! Espera! What’s the matter, 
you little rat? Oh!” 

The little caballo shied violently, and 
occupied with quieting him it was a full 
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moment before Haseltine recognized the 
figure of woe that projected itself from 
the sheltering bamboos beside the road. 

“Lucinda!” he cried at last, as mem- 
ory brought up the scene in the sail- 
or’s hut; the buxom sefiora and her 
slim young daughter. 

It was, indeed, Lucinda, travel- 
stained and distraught, who clung to 
the caballo’s mane and wailed an in- 
coherence of misery. 

“Oh, sefior! Oh, sefior,” she sobbed. 
“Mucho malo; mucho malo!” And fol- 
lowed a confusion of English and of 
Visayan, of which the maestro could 
make nor head nor tail, though the re- 
cital left no doubt but that something 
was surely mucho malo, very bad in- 
deed. ' 

“Lucinda,” he said at last, when the 
hysterical girl paused for breath, “be 
quiet a minute. Where is your mother? 
Where is the sefiora ?” 

She was quieter now, and answered 
sadly but coherently: 

“No mas, sefior, sefior, she is dead.” 

“Oh, I am sorry.” Haseltine bent 
over the girl with new sympathy. It 
was most unusual to see a native show 
such feeling over death. 

“T am sorry,” he repeated. “But 
where is the sailor? Where is Fletch- 
er?” 

Her sobs broke out anew. 

“Oh, sefior, he is bad hombre! 
Mucho malo! Mucho malo!” 

“Has he hurt you?” Haseltine could 
hardly believe it of the good-natured 
vagabond. 

“It is no that, sefior. He spik kind, 
but he say he marry me. It must be, 
he say. And, sefior, there is Pablo.” 

She rocked to and fro in her misery, 
her face bent against her arms. Hasel- 
tine began to comprehend. 

“You are promised to Pablo?” he 
suggested. 

“Si! Si! To Pablo!” 

“Well, why on earth isn’t Pablo look- 
ing after you? What are you doing 
here?” 

She flung herself at his feet and 
would have grasped his boots, but he 
drew back. 

“Sefior! Sefior!” she wailed. “Pablo 
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is in calaboose. They send Pablo to 
Manila. They kill Pablo with Ameri- 
cano hang. I have run to you. Of com- 
passion, sefior, help!” 

He sat down beside her on the grass, 
and with many gentle questions, vari- 
ously framed, pieced out the miserable 
story. 

Evidently, the sefiora gone, the de- 
serter had sought to wed the daughter, 
who was already betrothed to Pablo. 
As Haseltine made the matter out, 
Pablo had not taken readily to the 
proposed new arrangement. He had 
stood upon his rights and threatened to 
kill the American. It was no use for 
Haseltine to explain that the man was 
not really an American. 

The deserter, upon that, had talked 
largely of American power and of 
American rights, threatening American 
vengeance, until he had compelled the 
town authorities to imprison Pablo. He 
declared that the Americans would 
come and destroy the town unless Pablo 
was taken under guard to L[loilo and 
secretly shipped to Manila. It was a 
clumsy scheme to get the boy out of 
the way; but apparently it was working. 
Pablo was to be taken on the day after 
to-morrow. Haseltine waxed hot with 
wrath as he realized the contemptible 
bluff the Australian was making, play- 
ing upon the ignorance of the natives. 

“Lucinda,” he said, speaking very 
carefully, “the sailor is not Americano. 
He is mucho bad hombre. If Ameri- 
canos caught him they would put him 
in calaboose.” 

Gradually he made clear to her some- 
thing of the deserter’s status; but the 
knowledge brought her no comfort. 
Rather, it increased her distress. The 
Filipinos did not know. To them the 


Sefior Fletcher was American. He was 
power and they would obey. Pablo 
would be spirited far away. Already 


his prahu was taken from him. When 
they knew the truth it would be too 
late. Pablo would be gone forever. 
She was sobbing softly now, heart- 
brokenly. 

“No, Pablo will not be taken away,” 
Haseltine assured her. “Listen, Lucin- 
da; I am abogado. I will go to Cala- 
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pan myself and set Pablo free. I will 
set him free and sefior sailor shall 
vamos.” 

A wan smile broke the gloom of her 
face, and she sprang up. 

“Oh, sefior! Maria, José, all_saints 
give blessing! But the sefior is bueno, 
mucho bueno. Now I go.” 

Again dismay fell upon her. Where 
should she go? She had no home. She 
had fled from the only one she had ever 
known. 

“Sefior, I have no place to go.” —, 

“Oh, yes, you have.” Haseltine was 
getting into his saddle again. Now he 
led the way. ‘You come with me,” he 
said. 

An hour or two later, when the little 
caballo was rested and fed, the maestro 
was in saddle again, leaving Lucinda 
in his own shack. He had penciled a 
hurried note of explanation to Miss 
Chanler, and on the road he met Fer- 
nando, the milk-carrier, to whom he 
entrusted it. Fernando would see that 
the professora received the missive that 
day, pronto; and there was a centavo 
for his pains. 

The milk-carrier bowed low over the 
munificence, and made the coin secure 
in a fold of his loin-cloth. The letter 
he put upon his head, but the breeze 
blew it off, once, twice, as he trotted 
along, and lest it should be lost or dam- 
aged in transit, he dropped the smooth, 
white object into one of the two earthen 
jars of milk that hung from his shoul- 
der-yoke. How was he to know, the 
innocent, that good, fresh carabao milk 
would do harm to white paper? 

When he remembered the letter, 
which was when his jars were quite 
empty, the paper was wet and miser- 
able. The maestro would thank no one 
to bring the worthless thing to the 
sefiorita, therefore he flung it to the 
tide, that presently carried it out to sea. 
By that time Haseltine was far on his 
lonely ride to Calapan, to right the 
wrong being done to Pablo Graciano. 


VII. 
“T do not understand it. Ramon, are 


you sure that this is the place?” 
“Sefiorita, I am sure. The blessed 
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ill are chero to the two Americans, had 
ull es ' brought them thus far on their way. 
eee | The ladies had chartered the presi- 
a" - dente’s equipage, an ancient carromato 
hed that had seen long service in Manila, 
~ and a trotting bullock from Australia. 
7 Besides the maestro’s pony there was 
J no other animal of draught or burden, 
oe in Balabangan, save the slow, service- 
able carabaos of the natives. 
The two teachers regarded each other 
in some perplexity. Unquestionably 
Ramon had brought them to the right 
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With many gentle questions, he pieced out the 
miserable story. 





r; José and all saints see. Here the sefior 
€ said.” 
is Ramon waved his bullock-whip about 
le the horizon; the sefioritas might see for 
le themselves that this was the spot the 
e maestro had himself chosen for the 
.. meeting. Was not this the great road 
IS to the coast towns, and yonder the road 
e to the Barrio de la Cruz; and that nar- 
row trail going off to the jungle the 
Palasay highway? Were the sefiritas 
*to go scarce one little distance along it C7 
they would come to the maestro’s ' A RN 
house. Bis Lie 
Thus Ramon, who, as guide and co- 
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place, and they had already waited here 
an hour. Where could Haseltine be? 

“Do you suppose,” Miss Gilbert sug- 
gested, “that he can be ill? He did look 
wretched yesterday.” 

“Oh, did you think so?” The quick 
anxiety in Bee’s voice would have be- 
trayed her to any companion less ob- 
tuse than Miss Gilbert. “Do you think 
we had better walk on and see?” she 
continued. 

Miss Gilbert considered, while the 
other waited, consumed with impatience. 
Her feet longed to be flying along that 
jungle way to where, Haseltine might 
be lying stricken. She had never be- 
fore realized the solitude of his exposed 
life, and a sudden pang smote her. 
This, too, he endured for her sake. 

“TI believe,” Miss Gilbert announced, 
with maddening deliberation, “that it 
would be, on the whole, just as well. 
He may be ill. We might send Ra- 
mon; but in that case we should have 
to remain alone with the—the—cow.” 

“Mercy!” This from Miss Chanler ; 
for the bullock, as one who resents an 
aspersion upon his dearest dignities, 
just then turned his short neck and re- 
garded Miss Gilbert speculatively. “I 
should be scared to death to do that. 
Come, Miss Gilbert. Wait for us,” she 
added to Ramon, under the usual 
American impression that every Fili- 
pino must of necessity understand 
Spanish. 

To espera, to wait, was Ramon’s 
strong point, however, and he did un- 
derstand, in some way. He squatted 
on his heels and was already rolling a 
cigarette. He blew a soothing cloud of 
tobacco through his nose as Miss Chan- 
ler’s light feet pressed into the Pa- 
lasay road. 

“If he should be ill,” Bee said, hurry- 
ing her companion along, “we must 
send Ramon back for Madre Maria. 
He must not be left alone.” 

Her eagerness seemed unaccountably 
to vanish as the roof of the nipa hut 
appeared among the banana-trees. 

“You go first,” she said, falling be- 
hind Miss Gilbert; and, the latter in 
the lead, they came out into the little 
clearing before the hut. 
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The shack was a forlorn looking lit- 
tle affair. Haseltine had meant to have 
it in beautiful arrangement before his 
guests came, but his plans had failed. 
Tin cans lay all about. He could not 
seem to make old Gregorio, his mucha- 
cho, understand that they ought not to 
accumulate. A pair of muddy leather 
puttees hung against one outside wall. 
A rubber poncho swung from the pa- 
paia-tree at the corner. Bee shook her 
head at sight of this. 

“How careless of him if he has gone 
away and left that,’ she murmured. 
“He may need it.” 

“Yes,” assented the other severely, 
“or one of the natives might need it 
and take it.” 

They had spoken under their breath, 
awed by the silence of the apparently 
deserted place. 

“I am going up the ladder,” Miss 
Gilbert said. And just at that instant, 
unaware of any one’s presence, Lu- 
cinda came round a corner of the 
house. 

She had washed her camisa and her 
paiiuelo from the soil of the previous 
day, and having stretched them upon 
an improvised frame of bamboo, sought 
a sunny place in which to dry them. At 
sight of the intruders she stopped, in 
quick alarm. 

Had she espied Bee first, she might 
have been reassured; but Miss Gilbert, 
tall and grenadierlike, confronted her 
with a grim visage in which sudden 
suspicion held sway. Behind her stood 
Bee, her first startled look already turn- 
ing to recognition, but the frightened 
girl never saw her. Miss Gilbert’s as- 
pect filled her with terror, and with a 
little shriek she dropped her belongings 
and fled into the jungle for safety. 

Miss Gilbert advanced a few steps 
and deliberately surveyed the pathetic 
little garments flung upon the grass. 

“We may as well go back,” she said 
portentously, pointing over toward the 
empty stable, that she had discovered, 
from her new view-point. “Evidently 
the maestro is not here.” 

Silently the two faced about and re- 
gained the road. Miss Gilbert walked 
very decorously, a sudden bright color 





























in each sallow cheek. She was the first 
to speak. . 

“That was the girl we saw that day 
in the sailor’s hut. Do you remember ?” 

“Yes,” Bee said absently. Somehow 
all brightness seemed to have gone out 
of the day. “Funny she should be 
there,” she went on heavily; more be- 
cause Miss Gilbert seemed to expect her 
to say something than from a desire 
for speech. “Do you suppose she can 
be Mr. Haseltine’s laundress ?” 

“Old Gregorio is his muchacho, and 
the old fellow’s wife washes for him. 
You know he told us so. Besides, does 
Mr. Haseltine wear a paiuelo, and a 
jusst camisa?” 

“But I don’t understand.” Some- 
thing in her companion’s tone filled the 
younger. girl with even greater uneasi- 
ness. “What in the world was Lucinda 
doing there, so far from home.” 

Miss Gilbert walked on grimly, her 
lips set in a firm, thin line. 

“Evidently she was washing her 
clothes,” she replied at last, “and she 
did not impress me as being so far from 
home. 

“Tt’s just as well not to understand,” 
she added, after a pause. 

Bee stopped and looked at her. Com- 
prehension of the other’s suspicion,was 
dawning in her mind. 

“Do you mean to. say 
gan, and could get no further. 

“T don’t mean to say a single word,” 
was the reply, “not even that our 
deputy superintendent is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” 

“Oh Y 

Bee sank upon the lush grass of the 
way, her cheeks aflame. Miss Gilbert 
regarded her curiously. It occurred to 
her to wonder if Miss Chanler had been 
in danger of being a fool. This, to her 
mind, was the aspect the matter as- 
sumed. It was as well, perhaps, that 
this revelation had come. 

“T wouldn’t sit there,” she remarked, 
with some asperity, “unless I wanted 
to get the fever.” 

The girl arose. 

“T suppose it is imprudent,” she as- 
sented wearily. “I—I am tired.” 
“The maestro is away,’ she made 


she be- 
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clear to Ramon, when they regained the 


crossways and the carromato. “We do 
not visit the barrios to-day. We go 
home.” 

The morning session was just over 
in the Balabangan school, when, two 
days later, Haseltine once more stepped 
upon the beach, landing from Pablo’s 
prahu. Ferdinand, the Filipino’s broth- 
er, had ridden the little caballo home. 
One such trip, Haseltine assured him- 
self, was enough to last him his life- 
time, and he was but too glad when he 
learned that Ferdinand, as well as his 
brother, would be glad to leave Cala- 
pan. The maestro had earned such ease 
as was obtainable in the prahu. The 
experience in Calapan had been strenu- 
ous. 

Lucinda had in no way overstated the 
deserter’s conduct in the town. Hasel- 
tine had found him carrying things with 
such a high hand that he had himself 
forthwith been constrained to lift a 
higher one. Counting upon isolation 
and the ignorance of the people, the 
sailor had gradually taken upon him- 
self all the authority. of the town. In 
Pablo’s case he had "been complainant, 
judge and jury, and had even appointed 
the rmhen to carry out his sentence. 

“Pshaw, now, mate,” he remon- 
strated, when Haseltine proceeded to 
school him in his position before the 


law. “You ain’t got no call to inter- 
fere. I’m learning these people what’s 
what. I’m learnin’ ’em to fear Ameri- 
can institutions. You’d oughter be 


grateful to me. 

“You interfere now,” he went on, 
when Haseltine told him what he in- 
tended to do, “an’ I’ll have to leave the 
place. These here Filipees’ll turn in- 
subordinate. They may try to kill me. 
You mind what you do.” 

There was some truth in this’ point 
of view; but Haseltine was notemoved 
to pity. He did, however, prolong his 
stay a few hours, to allow the sailor to 
get out of the district before he should 
expose him to the natives. The fellow 
was wise in his generation, and took 
himself off toward [Iloilo. 

“You can cook up any story you please 
there,” the maestro told him. “You 
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won’t be recognized, I dare say, and 
you may get a chance to get down to 
Mindanao. Now and then an Aus- 
tralian vessel touches ports there. They 
must be missing you at home. Anyway, 
you get out of this.” 

The natives were sorely puzzled at 
the sudden turn of events; the sailor’s 
rule had begun to be oppressive, how- 
ever, and they were glad, on the whole, 
to be rid of him. Haseltine never 
knew just what explanation the re- 
leased Pablo made to them. The maes- 
tro was more intent upon getting back 
to Balabangan, and as soon as possible 
they sailed away in Pablo’s rescued 
prahu. 

He paced the town’s one street like 
a man in a hurry, after landing. He 
could scarcely reach the old tribunal 
soon enough for his impatient spirit. 

In the hall he met Miss Gilbert, and 
greeted her joyously. Her reply was a 


cold stare of barest recognition. 
“Bless my soul!” he said to himself 


as he mounted the stairs to Bee’s de- 
partment. “Now what’s the colonel 
mad about? I must stop and cheer her 
up when I come back.” 

He was too happy to be cast down by 
her rebuff. The memory of his last 
meeting with Bee had been with him 
through all the hours of absence. He 
entered the storm-center with the light 
heart of a boy. 

Miss Chanler had seen him from the 
window, and was not taken by surprise 
as Miss Gilbert had been. Neither of 
them had spoken, since that fatal morn- 
ing, of the encounter of the Palasay 
road, but the girl had suffered acutely. 
There were dark circles under her eyes 
and drawn lines in the dear face turned 
toward the maestro as he entered. 

“Bee!” he cried, genuinely shocked 
at het appearance. “What is the mat- 
ter? élave you been ill?” 

Somehow she had expected him to 
look different. In her thoughts, since 
that morning before the hut, he had 
taken on the attributes of an outcast; 
yet here he stood before her, in the 
very semblance of the man whom—how 
the thought scourged her—she had al- 
most loved. It seemed to her some- 
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thing monstrous and unreal that he 
should stand there regarding her with 
eyes full of anxious sympathy, eyes that 
were still frank and friendly; a mouth 
that curved and smiled in kindly in- 
quiry. She even noted, with an angry 
sense of her own weakness, the charac- 
teristic wave of his soft, heat-dam- 
pened hair. As she looked at him she 
almost hated herself, that her knowl- 
edge of his moral unworth did not de- 
stroy for her his physical charm. | 

“Have you been ill?” he asked again, 
as she did not speak. 

He was close beside her now, his 
strong, gentle hands extended toward 
her. 

“Don’t touch me!” She cried fierce- 
ly. “How dare you touch me?” 

He drew back as if something had 
struck him, and the two young things 
stared at each other across the chasm 
that suddenly yawned for both. 

“What is the matter?” Haseltine 
finally asked, with forced quiet. “What 
has happened? Are you well?” 

“Well? Certainly.” She laughed 
joylessly. “Surely you cannot think it 
a sign of ill health that I am not over- 
joyed when you appear?” 

“Bee!” his voice was full of tender 
reproach. “Bee, dear, cannot we drop 
the farce? Surely I do not need to tell 
you how deeply I love you. Cannot 
you tell me you care for me?” 

“Care for you?” Her voice was low 
and intense. “I would rather die than 
care for you, Glenn Haseltine. I loathe 
you! Do you understand that? 

“We have to work together,” she 
went on, still in that low, bitter tone. 
“We must continue to, I suppose, for a 
time; but beyond that I hope I may 
never see your face, never hear your 
voice. Now have I made myself 
plain!” 

“Your words are plain enough,” he 
answered sternly, “but their meaning is 
not clear to me. What have I done to 
be treated this way? I demand to 
know.” 

“Done?” The weary scorn in her 
speech cut him to the quick. “Done? 
Oh, just been a man, I suppose.” 
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He regarded her curiously, wonder- 
ing what might be in her mind. 

“Undeniably, I am a man,” he said 
very gently. “It may be my misfor- 
tune. It certainly was never before 
charged against me as my fault.” 

He waited a moment for her to re- 
ply, but she only turned away, oh, so 
wearily, but with a finality more elo- 
quent than any words. 

“Be sure that I shall not again in- 
trude my society upon you unneces- 
sarily,” he said sorrowfully, and left the 
place. 


Vill. 


Haseltine was as good as his word. 
Except when school business made an 
interview necessary, he kept away from 
the American teachers in Balabangan. 
He sought no further explanation from 
them of their changed attitude toward 
himself, and was as much as possible 
away from the town. 

That they were angry at his defec- 
tion on the day of the proposed ex- 
cursion he could but infer. But, good 
heavens, what could he have done? He 
had the old milk-carrier’s word for it 
that the Sefiorita Chanler had received 
his note. What other explanation had 
been necessary? He could not have left 
Pablo to the tender mercies of the de- 
serter. ; 

Hurt and angry, he went about his 
work; but the situation bore sorely upon 
him, and he drove himself like a fiend 
in the effort to forget it. The two 
American women heard wonderful 
tales of progress in the barrio schools, 
and by tacit understanding their own 
efforts increased, until the cause of edu- 
cation in the Visayas received an im- 
petus that promised to be felt for years 
after, in the general work. 

Pablo and Lucinda were married. 
Haseltine had given them his shack on 
the Palasay road, and had found an- 
other, still farther away from town. 
From here, besides running his barrios, 
he made weekly excursions into the 
back country, where one of the wild 
tribes had a settlement. Since he was 
here, he might as well work, and he 
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hoped, in time, to establish a school 
among these. 

Bee’s one solace, through those mis- 
erable, sordid weeks, was to take long 
walks into the country. She hungered 
inexpressibly to be away from Miss 
Gilbert’s constant presence. The two 
were keeping house in a small house on 
the street, now, and there was some- 
thing in the older teacher’s efficiency 
and in her crisp, incisive intelligence 
that incited her companion to savagery. 
Miss Gilbert felt that her fellow-exile 
lacked poise, and regretted secretly that 
she should be quartered with a woman 
of so little power of mind. 

For her own part, she had undertaken 
some very interesting research work. 
She meant to get at the people; not in 
Miss Chanler’s way, by familiar asso- 
ciation with the children. It shocked 
Miss Gilbert beyond expression to see 
her petting the little girls, actually kiss- 
ing and cuddling the wee tads, as if 
they were American children. Miss 
Gilbert could not do that; she flattered 
herself, however, that when she should 
have overcome the stubborn reticence 
of the people, she would be able to make 
a thorough and scientific study of them 
from the standpoint of the psychologist. 

Once, in the course of her walks, Bee 
met Lucinda. She had strolled far that 
day, and she encountered the little ma- 
tron carrying Pablo’s dinner afield on 
her head. Lucinda, recognizing her, 
smiled fimidly, a greeting which the 
professora ignored, turning and walk- 
ing rapidly back to town. She said 
nothing to Miss Gilbert of this encoun- 
ter, or of the note that came a few days 
later from Haseltine. 

The latter apologized for intruding 
upon her attention, but native rumor 
had it that a band of ladrones was in 
the mountains, and he felt constrained 
to warn Miss Chanler that it was not 
safe for her to venture alone so far 
from town. 

Bee destroyed the note; the more 
swiftly that sight of the writing on the 
envelope had set her heart pounding. 
So the woman had told him of seeing 
her, and he did not want her wandering 
about in that direction. Perhaps he 
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thought she had gone there on purpose. 
She blushed hotly at the thought. 

How was she to know that Haseltine 
had no knowledge of her having seen 
Lucinda. He had, himself, seen Bee 
from afar. He often guarded her, un- 
seen, on her lonely walks, but he was 
alarmed at the distances she ventured, 
fearing that there might come a moment 
of danger when he was not near. 

He did not confess, even to himself, 
that he had hoped for some sign from 
his note; something to throw a-bridge 
across the cruel chasm that lay between 
these aliens in a far country. The pity 
of it all smote him to the heart. It 
seemed so wanton and so needless. 

Thus matters stood on a morning 
when the dry season had begun to be 
oppressive, when small Josefa Maria 
Alcantara came in from recess with a 
long splinter of wood under the skin of 
her wee forearm. She had fallen on 
the board-walk leading up to the door, 
a board-walk of rosewood planks, 
grained deep with sand and the dust of 
years trodden in by many bare feet. 

Miss Chanler extracted the sliver, 
but no rubbing or pinching of the soft 
brown arm would make the wound 
bleed, even the few drops that she knew 
would help wash out any dirt or impuri- 
ties. 

“Suck it out, Josefa Maria,” she di- 
rected at last. “Make the little red 
drops come to wash it all out.” 

She tried to illustrate on her own 
arm, the other pupils, fascinated by the 
new diversion, all standing around imi- 
tating it. It was only after many trials, 
however, that little Josefa Maria suc- 
ceeded in drawing two or three wee 
drops of red, and at the sight, she and 
the others were scared as rabbits. The 
professora had much ado to comfort 
them, and to get the school in running 
order for the remainder of the session. 

It was Bee’s day to spend the after- 
noon in the native teachers’ school, 
across the little town. She and Miss 
Gilbert alternated in this work, and each 
taught in the evening school, which was 
held every week-day evening from 
seven o’clock until nine. 

“The very spirit of unrest seemed to 
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be in the school this afternoon,’ Miss 
Gilbert reported wearily, as the two 
foregathered for five-o’clock tea. “I 
could scarcely keep their attention a 
moment, Even the aspirantes acted as 


-if they were bewitched.” 


“It’s the heat,” said Bee, helping her- 
self to a bit of dried ginger. “I no- 
ticed the same thing over at the other 
school. Not even the sefiora seemed 
like herself.” 

The weather was excuse enough for 
almost any human vagaries. It was in- 
sufferably hot. Even the sea-breeze 
was warm and oppressive. That from 
off the mountains was like the breath 
from a furnace. The dry season had 
set in very early that year, and the 
whole earth lay gasping, cracked by 
the scorching sun, blown to pure dust 
by the parching winds. : 

“My head feels like a steam radia- 
tor,” Anita Gilbert complained, in an- 
swer to her companion’s comment. “I 
dreamt of ice and of chilled grape-fruit 
last night.” ; 

“Oh, keep still, won’t you? We've 
got to stand it for three weeks yet,” 
was the reply. “We'll have to pull 
ourselves together and keep smiling.” 

The same curious, subtle suggestion 
of suppressed excitement was notice- 
able in the night-school. The evening 
was, if anything, hotter than the day 
had been. Every window was open 
wide, and bats and mosquitos wandered 
in at will. Even the little lizards craw- 
ling about the ceiling seemed to feel the 
awful depression of the heat. Young 
Perez Acosta, who drove the carabao 
at the sugar-mill, was at the board, 
drawing a map of Antique Province, al- 
ternating strokes of the crayon with his 
other hand, which was done up in a 
dirty rag. 

“What ails your hand, Perez?” Miss 
Gilbert asked, noticing the bandage. 

She reached out her own hand to- 
ward the boy, meaning to remonstrate 
with him about the cruceness of his 
wrappings. To her surprise Perez 
darted back, throwing up a guarding 
arm. 

“No can touch,” he cried sharply, 
still backing away. “No can.” 
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The nervous tension of the school 
seemed suddenly to break, and to re- 
solve itself into action. In an instant 
the room was cleared of pupils. More- 
over, ere the last sound of pattering 
boy feet had died away Miss Chanler’s 
pupils, the older girls of the village, 
followed by the duenna who nightly 
guarded them through the session, 
came fluttering down-stairs. A mo- 
ment after Miss Chanler herself ap- 
peared, hot and mystified. 

“Your birds flown, too?” she asked, 
with a little laugh. “What on earth 
do you suppose ails them all?” 

The two discussed the occurrence, 
but could arrive at no explanation of it. 

“It must be the heat,” Bee finally 
said. “It’s wearing me threadbare. If 
the blessed geese in Manila had to teach 
in the provinces at this time they would 
fall over themselves, arranging a new 
school-year.” 

Next morning not a pupil, aspirante 
or primary, boy or girl, attended the 
American school in Balabangan. The 


teachers were at a loss to understand 


the matter. If it were a saint’s day, 
they reasoned, some one of the pupils 
would have been sure to tell them. 
Moreover, they had heard no bells ring- 
ing, as was customary on saint’s days. 
It was very strange. 

Going home for the siesta they met 
the presidente on the street. 

“Why are the children not at school 
to-day? Do you know, Sefior Gar- 
vanza?” Miss Gilbert asked, quite as a 
matter of course. 

He regarded them with a bland smile 
and narrowing eyes. 

“Are they not?” he queried, in the 
careful English he was beginning to 
use. “It is that they are maybe sick.” 

“Oh, no. All the children in town 
could not be sick at one time. What 
would keep them away?” 

“Tt is that they are maybe helping 
their parents.” The suggestion was 
made most ingenuously, with an impas- 
sive air. “The Filipino child is of a 
filial piety.” 

“But that could not be; not for every 
one of them,” Bee interposed. “Is it a 
saint’s day ?” 
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The presidente’s face lightened. The 
sefiorita was of a rightness. It was a 
saint’s day. Therefore the children did 
not. attend the school. Miss Gilbert 
looked incredulous. 

“What saint’s day is it?” she de- 
manded, and the presidente’s eyes 
sought inspiration from the blue above. 

“It is the day,” he announced, with- 
out a breath’s hesitation, “the day of 
the blessed Saint Anastasia, to whom 
be honor.” Would the sefiorita excuse? 
There remained for him a matter of 
business important. And he bowed 
himself, smiling, away. 

“There is something wrong,” Bee 
said, in sudden apprehension as the 
teachers went their way. “Something 
has happened that they will not tell us 
about.” 

The truth of this was apparent when 
Miss Gilbert came home that afternoon. 
Sefiora de la Cruz had had a full school, 
though their own pupils were playing 
in the street, and had run away when 
she would have questioned them. 

Matters were even worse next: day. 
Black looks greeted the Americans as 
they walked to school. Not a child was 
to be seen, nor could they get any word 
from the natives whom they encoun- 
tered. All spoke volubly, in answer to 
questions, but in pure Visayan and, ap- 
parently, understood no word of Eng- 
lish. 

Late afternoon brought Haseltine. 
Some rumor had reached him of the 
trouble, and he rode into town to learn 
its cause. A brief interview was held, 
marked by formality on both sides, al- 
though Miss Gilbert, in the stress of 
the moment, was inclined to unbend a 
little to the deputy superintendent. 

“Tl find out what the trouble is,” 
Haseltine said, and sought out the 
Sefiora de la Cruz, who called upon all 
the saints to witness that she knew not 
what had happened. 

The presidente was suave and non- 
committal. He could not conceive that 
one of his pupils had aught against the 
sefioritas ; but the Filipinos were a stu- 
pid lot. Doubtless they had all grown 
weary of learning, the wretched chil- 
dren. If this were so unquestionably 
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the American schools would be aban- 
doned; was it likely that the sefioritas 
and the maestro himself would soon de- 
part? 

The half-veiled insolence of the of- 
ficial’s manner made Haseltine’s blood 
hot, but he held himself in check; for 
there was much at stake. Pablo, who 
might have helped him to enlighten- 
ment, was away. He and his brother 
had gone to help in the sugar harvest 
on a distant plantation. 

Ten days of mystification passed and 
they were no nearer an understanding 
of the situation. The attitude of the 
Filipinos was crystallizing into open ex- 
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pression of dislike. 
One or two of the 
older boys, who had 
once attended school, 
had mocked Hasel- 
tine on the street. 

Then, on a morn- 
ing at dawn Bee, af- 
ter a sleepless night 
of torturing heat, 
went out for a walk. 
She had missed 
these strolls of late, 
for both Haseltine 
and Miss_ Gilbert 
deemed them impru- 
dent; but this morn- 
ing she felt as if she 
must go or become 
insane. 

Beyond the town 
she took her way, 
toward the river, 
and coming out at 
a little open space 
beside the bank, she 
saw Juan Valdez 
and Carmencita, his 
esposa, walking sad- 
ly by the brim. 

In his arms Juan 
carried their baby, 
and even at that dis- 
tance Bee could see 
that the little one 
was dead. She drew 
a quick breath of 
sympathy, which 
changed to conster- 
nation when Juan stooped down and 
stolidly consigned the little form to the 
current. She had heard that the na- 
tives disposed of their dead thus, in 
times of epidemic, but she had never 
before come face to face with the fact. 
Besides, this was not a time of epi- 
demic. Nevertheless, the river was the 
town’s water supply. The circum- 
stances opened up dire possibilities. 

As she stood considering, the pair 
turned to go home, and saw her. Juan’s 
face was very sad, but from Carmen- 
cita’s eyes looked out such depths of 
woe that Bee’s heart ached over her. 
Acting upon an impulse. she went for- 
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ward and took both the little mother’s 
hands, murmuring her sympathy. Her 
words were English, but their meaning 
was unmistakable. Carmencita’s head 
bowed itself on the American’s shoul- 
der, and her whole frame shook with 
dry, heart-broken sobs. 

“Oh, sefiorita,” she wailed, “no mas 
piccaninny. No mas.” 

Lovingly Bee hushed her, holding her 
close, glad that her presence was even 
tolerated. Juan, standing by, was 
manifestly uneasy, though hesitating to 
interfere. 

Presently, however, he touched his 
wife, speaking to her in Visayan, and 
the Filipino drew back; not in anger— 
Bee was glad to recognize that—but 
with an expression of genuine fear. 
There was no misunderstanding it. In 
an instant, it seemed to her, the two 
had vanished from sight. 

It was some time before Bee could 
command herself sufficiently to return 
home. She felt faint at heart as she 
finally turned away from the river. 
Then she became aware that two bright 
eyes were watching her from the under- 
growth. 

Before their owner could run she rec- 
ognized him, and called him by name. 
“Filipe! Filipe! Wait. I tell you to 
wait.” ; 

The tone was peremptory, and the 
habit of obedience held his fleeing feet. 
Besides, the sefiorita was too far away 
to reach him; so he waited, poised for 
flight. 

“Filipe,” she began, “why do you not 
come to school?” 

He understood, though he made no 
answer. 

“Why do you not come to school, 
Filipe?” she repeated. 

He twisted one leg about the other, 
digging his small toes in the grass. 

“Tell me why you do not come to 
school, Filipe.” 

The persistent tone drew him all re- 
sisting. 

“No can,” he whispered. 

“No can? Who says ‘no can’?” 

He looked at her, half-defiant, half- 
fascinated. 

“No can come,” he said again. 

4 
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“Filipe,’ she commanded, sternly, 
“stop twisting your feet and tell me why 
you do not come to school. Why?” 

Still he evaded, with his “no. can.” 
He was twisting his fingers now. 

“What .are you afraid of?” 

Silence. 

“Tell me what you are afraid. of.” 
Bee forced herself to smile into the 
staring black eyes, and the lad returned 
the smile half-timidly. The professora 
did not dream how often he had 
watched her in the past days. She was 
to him the most beautiful thing he had 
ever seen. She was kneeling a little 
way from him now, her face on a level 
with his, almost praying that she might 
learn the truth, and she kept on smiling. 

“Tell me what you are afraid of,” 
she coaxed. 

“Afraid Americana.” 
were scarcely audible. 

“Afraid of me?” The close-cropped 
head nodded. 

“Why are you afraid of me? Tell 
me.”’ < 

The sound of his own voice seemed 
to be giving him courage. 

“Americanas,’ he began, “Ameri- 
canas—drink—Filipino blood.” The 
truth was out, and he started to run, 
but she called to him again. 

“Filipe,” she said, “who said that 
wicked lie?” 

His eyes mocked her now from his 
safe distance. ‘Josefa Maria,” he an- 
swered, and she remembered the sliver 
in Josefa Maria’s arm. 

She kept control of her face, how- 
ever, and questioned him swiftly but 
quietly, until she had the whole incred- 
ible, pitiful story. The children were 
kept from school lest the American 
teachers should drink their blood, “for 
the sickness,” Filipe said, and the word 
caught her attention. 

“Ts there much sickness in town?” 

“But, -yes, sefiorita. The sickness 
mucho malo.” She came nearer to him 
in her anxiety, and he fled for his life. 


IX. 


Cholera was in the town, and Miss 
Gilbert had shut herself up in her apart- 
ment, armed with bichlorides and cam- 
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phor. She refused to eat any food pre- 
pared by the muchacho, and cooked all 
her meals herself, over alcohol. She 
and Bee had always boiled their drink- 
ing water; Miss Gilbert now distilled 
it. She barricaded herself even against 
Miss Chanler, when she found that the 
latter persisted in going through the 
town to do what she could for the sick. 
Her life, she declared, was too valuable 
to be endangered by such contact. She 
could not, of course, prevent Miss Chan- 
ler from risking her own health, but she 
would protect herself, and she did so. 
Juan Valdez had died, almost imme- 
diately after the death of their baby. 
Bee, learning of it, had gone to the lit- 
tle widow with comfort and help, and 
Carmencita had not turned her away. 
Instead, she took the American reme- 
dies, and escaped the sickness. It was 


this fact that gave Bee some foothold 
in the nipa shacks. Haseltine had come, 
too, to see that the body was promptly 
and properly buried. He had taken it 
upon himself to enforce sanitation and 


there was no more disposing of bodies 
in the river. 

Haseltine was everywhere. He was 
gaunt as a skeleton, these days, but he 
seemed consumed with energy. He 
rode the town and barrios daily, carry- 
ing such remedies as the teachers had. 
These were principally Tabasco sauce 
and red pepper, bichloride tablets and 
camphor; they were ill equipped for a 
siege. 

He also doled to the sick gifts of Aus- 
tralian milk and hard American bis- 
cuits. He peered into the dinner-pots, 
on the little earthenware stoves, and 
went from house to house insisting that 
the water be boiled and that fish and 
rice be thoroughly cooked. The natives 
hated him for this. They liked their 
rice half-cooked, and a little scorched. 
Thus had their fathers eaten it before 
this loco Americano was born. Thus 
would they have it. Behold, every man 
dies once. Was it reasonable, then, to 
say it was the rice? 

Nevertheless, fear was on the wom- 
en. From afar came rumors of how 
the Americans dealt with the sickness 
elsewhere ; of houses burned and whole 
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villages overturned ; therefore the maes- 
tro was obeyed to some extent. 

Terrible was the power he wielded. 
He had compelled the presidente’s 
cousin to bury a carabao that had died 
of distemper ; a brute beast to be buried 
even as a human, instead of lying on 
the beach, where, according to time- 
honored custom, they had thrown it, till 
nature took care of it in her own way. 

One day, in the second week of their 
endeavors, the Kentucky again put into 
port. The little transport was on her 
way to Bacolod, to bring away the 
teachers there. Vacation had begun. 
He could take the trio from Balabangan 
also. 

Miss Gilbert was ready in half an 
hour, but Miss Chanler declined to 
leave. Haseltine was away in one of 
the barrios that day. 

The captain remonstrated with Bee, 
and Miss Gilbert set forth her folly in 
plain terms, but she was firm. With 
little Carmencita to aid her, she be- 
lieved she was making headway in 
teaching the women how to deal with 
the disease. They were beginning to 
trust her a little. No, she did not be- 
lieve it was suicidal to remain. It 
would be cowardly not to. Cowardly 
for her, at least. She had no great 
work to do, such as Miss Gilbert had. 
This was her work, and she would stay 
with it. Reluctantly the captain 
steamed away and left her, givitig her, 
in parting, two more bottles—all he had 
—of Tabasco sauce. 

“T could not go,” she said simply to 
the maestro later. ‘They need us so 
here. And I must show them that they 
were wrong in—what they thought.” 

He did not remonstrate. He dared 
not say anything to disturb the truce 
that had fallen between them. Never- 
theless, it seemed to him, as his eyes 
drank in the wan beauty of her face, 
that he would die gladly to know that 
she was safe away. 

There followed four weeks that 
neither of them was ever after able to 
recall clearly. There was little time for 
thought, and none at all for words. 
Their days were spent in patrolling the 
town; their nights in caring for the 
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sick. They got what sleep they could. 
Every other day Haseltine rode the 
barrios. He had come into town and 
taken up quarters in the tribunal. Car- 
mencita, Juan’s little widow, was domi- 
ciled with Bee. 

“She is as good as an American,” the 
latter told the maestro. “Better than 
some I’ve known.” 

“Naming né names,” he quoted light- 
ly, and she smiled. It seemed as if the 
old Bee were coming back, and the 
thought gave him strength for the hor- 
ror of his days. 

There had been a score of deaths in 
Balabangan itself; as many more in the 
barrios. There had been so few people 
to begin with, Bee thought, pitifully. 
And so many little children were left. 

She had half a dozen of these in her 
own home—mere babies, whom she and 
Carmencita looked after, with some 
crazy help from the village girls. They 
swarmed the floor of. the shack, and 
every night and morning Bee made 
gruel for them from corn-starch and 
Australian milk. Then, one morning, 
after a night of watching, Carmencita 
came in white and groaning, to fall 
upon her bed in a faint. 

Bee brought her to consciousness, 
and doubtful what her symptoms might 
portend, went over to the tribunal to 
consult with the maestro. 

She had not done this before, but 
Carmencita’s case was urgent. Hasel- 
tine’s pony was tied before the build- 
ing. The maestro had not yet got away 
on his rounds. She ran up-stairs, and 
halted at the door of her old school- 
room. 

Haseltine sat at one end of a bench, 
a brown, kicking baby laid across his 
knees. Close beside him, on a pile of 
arithmetics, was a bowl of warm milk, 
and the maestro’s little finger was 
crooked up in the basin in such fashion 
that the baby could take it in its mouth. 
In this wise the manikin was content- 
edly imbibing sustenance. Haseltine’s 
face went scarlet when he saw his vis- 
itor. 

“T’ve tried feeding ’em with a spoon,” 
he explained, a little shamefacedly, “but 
it gives ’em colic. I learned this trick 
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feeding cossets when I was a kid, and 
it works first-rate. The other’s asleep.” 

Bee followed his glance and saw an- 
other baby lying upon the table that had 
been her own. The maestro, his self- 
possession returning, shifted the One 
on his knee so it could feed more com- 
fortably. 

“Funny little beggar,” he said. “He'll 
take all the milk in that bowl, and then 
you could put him into it, milk and all.” 

Miss Chanler was regarding him with 
eyes suspiciously bright. 

“How long have you been doing this 
sort of thing?” she demanded. “Why 
didn’t you send them over to me?” 

“Oh, I don’t do it steady. I’ve had 
a number here, but I farm ’em out as 
quick as I can. Say, you scamp, you’ve 
had enough!” 

This was said to the baby, who, sat- 
isfied at last, had almost upset the bowl 
with one small brown fist. Haseltine 
shifted the little thing and wiped his 
milky fingers on its bare back. 

“He'll go to sleep in a minute,” he 
said, cuddling the creature down in 
the bend of his arm. “He’s a sure 
enough stray,” he added. “I picked 
him up in the road last night. The 
other’s the Martinez baby. I brought 
it away because Linda is sick, and the 
other kids were letting it eat banana- 
peels. It threw a fit in the night, but 
I put it in a mustard bath and it’s all 
right now.” 

He surveyed his charges with critical 
pride, while his visitor, still standing in 
the doorway, surveyed him. 

“Carmencita’s sick,” she said at last, 
speaking almost abruptly. “I don’t think 
it’s cholera; I don’t know what it is; 
but I want some spirits of ammonia, and 
I have none.” : 

He was on his feet at once, deposit- 
ing the baby beside its fellow. 

“T think I have some,” he said, search- 
ing his supplies. 

“T was going over to the other side 
to-day,” he went on, “but I think I'll 
let it go.” This tentatively, with the 
addendum: “You may need help if 
Carmencita’s bad.” 

She would not hear to his remaining, 
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however; she felt sure she could man- 
age. As he handed her the bottle which 
he found at last, their hands touched 
and he went white. Then he stiffened, 
for Miss Chanler was thanking him for- 
mally as she turned away. 

“You fool! You fool!’ He objur- 
gated himself as he stood listening to 
her receding footsteps. He sat down 
on the bench again and groaned wearily. 

All that day, and through the night, 
Carmencita lay critically ill, and Bee 
worked over her tirelessly. The village 
women came and went in the little 
shack. The padre looked in. Later the 
presidente himself came. Outside a 
throng of natives gathered. She heard 
them throughout the night, talking, 
fighting the inevitable game-cocks, and 
she realized, somehow, that they were 
watching her because Carmencita was 
ill. She wondered vaguely what they 
would do if the little Filipina did not 
recover. She gave the matter only a 
passing thought, however, as she knelt 
by the low bed and fought death for the 


loyal heart that had stood by her in the 
day of need. 

Haseltine had returned and gone 
again. Just at dusk a body had floated 
down the river. Some one was disobey- 
ing orders up above, and he rode away 
to learn why. At dawn came Lucinda 


with a letter. Haseltine wrote: 


I must go to the hills. This barrio is 
clean, but there is sickness beyond. I may 
be gone a day or two. But Lucinda will be 
a great help. She’s been my right hand up 
here, and knows English. I think you will 
remember her. 


Lucinda herself regarded the pro- 
fessora timidly, as the latter read the 
note. She knew instinctively that she 
was not welcome, but the maestro had 
said to come, and at his order she 
would have gone into the sea. It was, 
perhaps the way of professoras to speak 
coldly, and to avert the gaze; yet this 
one had not done so at first. Perhaps 
in time it would be different, and now 
there was much to do. Meantime, she 
was glad that the sefiorita, after much 
persuasion, went to rest, leaving Lucin- 
da in charge. She could not know how 
Bee despised herself for this weakness. 
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In reality Bee scarcely knew how ut- 
terly exhausted she was. All day long 
she lay asleep, while Lucinda cared for 
Carmencita, now convalescent, and vol- 
ubly gtateful to the professora for her 
care. At nightfall the latter roused, and 
immediately upon her first movement 
Lucinda was beside her, with a brim- 
ming bowl of the native chocolate 
which the American had learned to love. 
The girl was aglow with a joy that 
overcame even her fear of the profes- 
sora’s cold face. 

“Pablo, he is arrive,’ she announced, 
when Miss Chanler had tasted the 
chocolate and compelled herself to pro- 
nounce it good. ; 

“Who is Pablo?” the sefiorita asked 
indifferently, and Lucinda looked blank. 
Not to know Pablo! But, doubtless, the 
professora’s head was hot. She had 
borne much. So she answered simply: 
“Mi esposo,’ going on, as the profes- 
sora still stared uncomprehendingly, to 
a timid explanation. 

“Pablo, he bring the professoras and 
the maestro to Balabangan. After, 
when there was trouble at Calapan, 
trouble to Lucinda and to Pablo, the 
maestro had made all right, and they 
were married. Did not the professora 
sabe?” 

No, the professora did not know; but 
a wild sense of portent set her heart 
beating fast. Lucinda noticed that the 
hand that held the chocolate trembled, 
and she would have steadied the cup, 
but the sefiorita waved her back, say- 
ing: “Tell me all about it. What 
trouble was there?” And nothing loath, 
for she loved the recital, Lucinda told 
of her day of misery and of her flight 
and how Haseltine had come to the res- 
cue. 

The professora’s chocolate grew cold 
as she listened, but in the professora’s 
eyes glowed a heavenly flame that il- 
lumined her face, and brought warmth 
to Lucinda’s heart. 

“The sefiorita is better?” she ven- 
tured at. last, when her story was told. 

Bee came to herself with a start. 

“T?” She sprang to her feet, upset- 
ting the chocolate, now cold and stiff. 
“T am well. Lucinda, you are a jewel. 


, 
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Bee, white with weariness, sat upon the edge of the cart. 


I am perfectly well; and I must see 
Pablo very soon.” 

It was the maestro who had sought 
Pablo out where he was working, and 
sent him back to Balabangan. Hasel- 
tine was forced to ride into the moun- 
tains, but he would return on the fol- 
lowing day. Meantime Pablo was to 
guard the sefiorita. He told her this 
with a happy smile. 

There was still work to be done 
among the sick and convalescent. There 
had been no new case in Balabangan for 
two days, but vigilance must still be ex- 
ercised. Bee went her usual rounds 
that night, but through the long watches 
her heart was light as a feather. To- 
morrow would bring the maestro back, 
and she would make amends; oh, she 
would make amends. Carmencita was 
nearly well now. All the babies had 
been taken in charge by the village 
women. When Bee came in from her 


last round she went to her bed to sleep 
in peace. 

The next few hours were full of 
purest rest until, when the sun was 
well up in the heavens, she became 
aware of a voice, somewhere in the 
distance. 

“Sefiorita, sefiorita,” it called, and 
again, still softly: ‘“Sefiorita; oh, sefio- 
rita.” 

Vaguely she knew that some one was 
trying to awaken her after the native 
fashion. Not if a house were burning 
up would a Filipino run the risk of set- 
ting a soul adrift by rousing the body 
too suddenly. Bee stirred, and the 
whisper was repeated, tense, she now 
began to realize, with mortal sorrow. 
She opened her eyes. 

In the doorway, her face gray with 
horror and wet with streaming tears, 
crouched Lucinda. 

“Oh, sefiorita,” 


she moaned, “the 
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They have 


maestro! The maestro! 
killed him!’ 


X. 


Pablo was already with him, in the 
tribunal. The maestro lay upon a bench 
in the lower room, his coat, which 
Pablo had cut away, standing tentlike in 
horrible stiffness on the floor. It was 
less yellow than brown now, with aw- 
ful stains. About his waist a mass of 
banana-leaves was bound with strands 
of hemp. Pablo had not yet ventured 
to undo this. He was supporting the 
helpless head while he tried to force a 
little spirits between the shut teeth. 

To Bee, as she pushed her way 
through the silent, watchful crowd, it 
seemed as if Heaven’s judgment had 
fallen upon her. 

“T must not faint,” she was saying 
to herself. “Oh, God, please don’t let 
me faint! Help me save him!” 

The little caballo had brought his 
rider home, Pablo whispered to her as 
she knelt beside the bench. The maes- 
tro was conscious when he rode up. 
But he had not been able to dismount. 
They had lifted him down and brought 
him in. No, no one knew what had 
happened. 

Lucinda drove the crowd back and 
brought hot water, while the professora 
cut the hemp and drew away the sod- 
den leaves. The shirt beneath was 
soaked stiff, and adhered to the great, 
gaping wound that presently was re- 
vealed. Bee sent for linen from her 
own house and tore up the sheets that 
Lucinda brought. 

“Bolo do it,” 
saw the wound, 
Never stuck.” 

Evidently he was right. <A_ bolo 
thrown from the thicket had done this 
thing. The maestro had not been at- 
tacked openly where he had a chance 
to-strike back. 

The terrible blow had just missed the 
heart, but the gaping cut went deep. 
As Bee’s fingers drew the edges to- 
gether, bloody froth welled out from be- 
tween the maestro’s lips. “Oh, God, 
help me save him!” she prayed again 


Pablo said, when he 
“Some hombre throw. 
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as she bound the body tight with band- 
ages. “God help me save him!” 

They got him, somehow, onto his 
hard bamboo bed. He breathed, but 
that was all. As Bee bent over him, 
forcing brandy, drop by drop, between 
his teeth, the shadow of death seemed 
already on him. He was going away 
from her; going away, never to know 
that she loved him; that she would 
have died, ah, God, how gladly, in his 
stead. 

“Glenn! Glenn!” Her lips were close 
beside his ear as she called. “Come 
back! Come back! Oh, my beloved, 
it is Bee who loves you. Don’t you 
know me?” 

There was the faintest contraction of 
the eyebrows, an almost indiscernible 
quiver of the lips, but no sound came. 
Haseltine was wandering afar on the 
border-land of death. Oh, if God would 
but let him come back! 

There was no one to help. Even 
the padre, who had some knowledge of 
remedies, was away on a visitation. 
The natives, moreover, were frightened. 
They did not know who had done this 
deed, and they were afraid to move, 
even to help, in the dark. 

She and Pablo spent the day apply- 
ing wet cloths to keep the fever down, 
and the maestro babbled continuously ; 
of the work; of the sickness; of home; 
and always of Bee, tenderly, longingly, 
but ever with a question. Why, why, 
why, had she turned from him? Over 
and over again, with maddening itera- 
tion, he questioned that, till it seemed 
to the agonized girl that the word 
“why” was seared into her brain. 

“But if the sefior were at Balaao,” 
Pablo said despairingly, on the evening 
of the second day. “There is the long 
talk to the Americano army post. There 
would be help.” 

The professora grasped eagerly at the 
suggestion. There was a telephone. at 
Balaao, she knew. And five miles 
away, as Pablo said, the army post. 
There would be a surgeon there. 

She questioned the Filipino swiftly. 
Ten leagues away. Oh, it could not be 
done. .Ten leagues away, help, and an 
army surgeon. It must be done. 
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Two hours later they left Balaban- 
gan. The departure had not been easy. 
The presidente’s trotting bullock, who 
could have taken them in six hours, had 
suddenly developed mysterious ailments. 
The official assured her that the crea- 
ture would die on the way. Let the 
saints judge him if he spoke not the 
truth. The bullock was mucho malo. 
But for fear the maestro would be 
killed on the way, and that precious 
blood be on his head, gladly would he 
say the bullock was her own. Bee left 
him, still protesting, and with Pablo 
for an interpreter, searched the town. 

In the end she gave the maestro’s 
pony and forty dollars in gold, nearly 
all the money she had with her, for Vin- 
cente Alvira’s ancient carabao, an ani- 
mal with a record of having, years ago, 
made two long English miles in one 
hour. 

“He speeds, the carabao,” Vincente 
swore to Pablo, who was an alien in 
the town and legitimate prey. By the 
day after to-morrow, at noon, would he 
arrive them at Balaao, or might the evil 
beast of China defile the grave of his, 
Vincente’s, maternal uncle. From love 
for the American Vincente would even 
throw in the cart. 

“We must hurry, Pablo,” the sefio- 
rita urged, and the bargain was com- 
pleted. 

Out through the town they went, 
therefore, under the silent stars, the 
great wooden wheels of the cart com- 
plaining to heaven. They had lifted 
Haseltine’s sleeping-mat upon the ve- 
hicle, and Bee, crouching on the floor, 
took his head on her knees. He no 
longer babbled, even of her, but kept 
up a low, monotonous, nerve-racking 
moaning that tortured the girl’s heart. 

Beside the carabao walked Pablo, 
guiding the creature by a rope, at- 
tached to a ring in its nose. An hour 
passed, two hours, three; while their 
lumbering steed crawled over four slow 
miles. The springless cart jolted piti- 
lessly over the horrible road, and the 
rasping of the wheels tore the night to 
tatters. 

Faintly, through the darkness, Bee 
could make out the swaying head and 
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rocking shoulders of the carabao. Be- 
cause it was very old its horns spread 
wide. Once they almost barred the nar- 
row way, and Pablo had to pull the 
brute’s head sidewise to drive him on. 
Twice the creature stopped to rest, and 
Pablo dozed beside it, until Bee, unable 
to bear the inaction, roused him and the 
cartwheels resumed that shrieking pro- 
test against their journey. 

Toward morning Haseltine’s moans, 
that had ceased for a time, began again, 
and he tossed resttessly from side to 
side. She wet his hair in alcohol and 
fanned him steadily, but fever held him 
in its clutches and presently he was ra- 
ving again. 

So they crept on until dawn broke, 
and they halted beside a stream that the 
carabao might feed and bathe. They 
had accomplished eight miles of their 
thirty. 

While the carabao rested in the shade 
Pablo made tea, after the American 
way, as Lucinda had taught him, and 
set out biscuits and bananas on a log 
beside the stream. 

“The sefiorita must take,” he urged, 
coming to her side. 

But for him, she would have fallen 
when she tried to stand. Her cramped 
and weary limbs would scarcely sustain 
her. He led her to the log, and took 
her place beside Haseltine while she ate 
and drank. The maestro was still in the 
land of delirium, giving orders for the 
cleansing of houses and the care of 
cholera patients. His voice, shrilled by 
fever, grew louder and more insistent, 
ringing horribly through the woods. 

“It’s got to be done! Got to be 
done! Got to be done!” Over and 
over he shouted it, struggling with Pa- 
blo, until his strength was exhausted 
again, and he sank back on the bamboo 
mat muttering hoarsely. 

They gave him brandy in milk, and 
presently started on again, Bee once 
more at his head, wetting bandages and 
fanning him. 

She awoke with a start, after a period 
of unconsciousness that seemed to have 
been ages long. The carabao, released 
from its yoke, lay placidly chewing its 
cud. On his face in the shade Pablo 
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slumbered, every line of his recumbent 
form eloquent of weariness. 

She sat with her head leaning against 
a stake of the bullock-cart. Haseltine 
had turned upon his face; the fan that 
had fallen from her inert hand lay on 
his back. Some one, Pablo of course, 
had covered his head with banana- 
leaves, to keep off the mosquitos. He 
was getting no air at all. 

She stared at the maestro’s helpless 
back, her breath almost halted. Heaven 
help her! She wotld have died to bring 
him back to life, and yet she had slept 
at her post and left him to suffer. She 
was out of the cart now, the fan once 
more in her hand, bending over him. 

As she lifted one of the broad leaves 
his forehead showed, flushed with sleep 
and beaded with perspiration. Slowly, 
faintly, but regularly, his breath rose 
and fell. There was a pathetic look of 
boyish innocence in the unconscious 
face that seemed to draw, the watcher’s 
very heart. The next instant Haseltine 
opened his eyes and regarded her. 

He 


He neither moved nor spoke. 
only looked and looked, while she bent 
a smiling face above him. Then, with 


a long, faint sigh, he slept again. She 
drew over him the army-blanket on 
which she had been sitting, and watched 
him, her heart aching with gratitude. 
An hour later he woke again. 

“Bee?” he whispered, as again she 
stood over him. “Bee?” 

“Hush!” Lovingly she laid a finger 
against his lips. “We-are taking you 
to Balaao. You were hurt.” 

“They got me,” he breathed, “up 
above Palasay.” 

“You must not talk.” Bee’s lips 
trembled, but she brought her words 
out bravely. “Oh, Glenn, if you love 
me you will not talk.” 

The quick humor gleamed in _ his 
bloodshot eyes, but he made no further 
attempt to speak, only smiled in su- 
preme contentment as she gently raised 
his head and slipped the pillow beneath 
it. The smile that answered his was 
like a faint gleam of her old self. 

“Good boy,” she whispered. “He 
shall have his face washed, pretty 
quick.” 
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She*wave him more brandy and milk, 
and washed his face with alcohol. While 
she was doing this Pablo stirred, rolled 
over, and sat up, yawning. 

“Sefiorita,” he cried, springing up. 
“The maestro! I did not mean to 
sleep.” 

He was beside them now, gazing in 
awe at Haseltine. 

“Tt is well that we both slept, Pablo,” 
Bee said, “that you covered his face, and 
that I stopped fanning him.” 

One by one, sixteen miles of their 
journey had been counted off. Bee’s 
heart dwelt anxiously upon the remain- 
ing leagues. There was no ignoring the 
fact that the maestro was perilously 
weak. They must press on while his 
strength lasted. Hastily she and Pablo 
partook of tea and bananas, and re- 
sumed the march. Bee walked now, 
for the way was shady and, walking, 
it was easier to avoid the too constant 
gaze of those happy, tired eyes. She 
had forbidden the maestro to speak, but 
he had no need of words. His eyes said 
all. 

Now and again he slept. Now and 
again they were forced to halt, when 
the frown of pain between his eyes told 
of his suffering. At these times they 
gave him stimulants, and Bee said to 
him those things that were likely to give 
him most courage. 

One, two, three more weary miles 
crept behind them, and it began to draw 
toward the cool of the day. Bee, white 
with weariness, sat upon the edge of 
the cart. Haseltine had dozed off, ap- 
parently undisturbed by the wailing of 
the wheels. That drowned all other 
noises, and even the carabao seemed 
surprised, when, at a bend of the road, a 
figure on horseback suddenly appeared. 

Pablo’s head was quickly bared as 
he noted that the newcomer was a 
priest, and Bee exclaimed sharply as 
she saw it to be her padre of the can- 
dlesticks—her Iloilo amigo. She came 
forward eagerly as he dismounted from 
his pony. 

“T am glad; oh, I am glad!” she cried 
swiftly. 

He took her outstretched hands, the 
while his bright, kind eyes ranged over 
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the cart. The stop had roused Hasel- 
tine, who regarded him weakly. 

The padre bent over him, with a 
quick little indrawing of the breath, lis- 
tening all the time to Pablo’s swift re- 
cital. He laid cool, knowing fingers 
upon the maestro’s wrist and considered 
the bandage. 

“It is good, my daughter,” he pres- 
ently said, and then in Visayan spoke 
at length to Pablo. The latter presently 
turned to the sefiorita. 

“Padre Faure say,” he explained, 
“there is a way. A road aside. It goes 
not to Balaao, but to the posta Ameri- 
cano. Thus it is but one hour dis- 
tance.” 

The padre had listened gravely. “It 
is new way,” he nodded. “Americano 
soldiers make.” 

He had darted to his saddle-bags, and 
now produced a small, flat flask. 

“This yerba buena,’ he cried. “I 
shall give sefior.” A tiny cup came also 
from the saddle-bags, and filling it he 
pressed it to Haseltine’s lips, lifting his 
head with strong hands, gentle as a 
woman’s. He laid the maestro back 
and regarded him benevolently. 

“Ts yerba buena,” he said again. “I, 
Padre Faure, make.” 

He patted the flask proudly, pressing 
it into Bee’s hand. “It is gift,” said he, 
and they both laughed. The padre had 
become more proficient in English since 
the time of that other gift. 

He went on haltingly to explain that, 
he was now stationed at Balaao, and 
was on his way to hold a service in the 
hills. He made this journey ofice a 
month, 

“Poco mas better,” he said, presently, 
with a glance at Haseltine. 

The maestro did indeed look brighter. 
He lifted a feeble hand toward - Bee, 
who came to him with quick inquiry. 

“He is a priest,” he whispered, as she 
laid her ear close to his lips. 

“T know ” she began, and stopped 
short. The blood mantled cheek and 
brow. He held her with pleading eyes. 
The padre, meantime, looked on in some 
surprise. 

“Father,” Miss Chanler said at last, 
speaking very low, “the maestro wishes 
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to speak to you.” And l'adre If aure in 
turn bent low to catch the wh spered 
words. 

He was quick to understand, and 
straightening up he turned a keen 
glance upon the girl. 

“Daughter,” he said, speaking grave- 
ly and slowly, “is this thy will? Dost 
thou desire it?” 

The queenly little gold-crowned head 
bowed reverently for a moment ere she 
came forward and laid a firm hand in 
the maestro’s. 

“Father,” she said solemnly, “I wish 
nothing else so greatly.” 

The padre put a few questions, and 
from out the all-containing saddle-bags 
came a breviary and a tiny box. 

Opening the latter he produced a 
plain gold ring. 

“This,” the priest explained, “I lend 
my people. Now I give.” 

He slipped it into Haseltine’s hand. 

“You shall have others,” the latter 
whispered, and clasping their hands the 
priest bared his head, and the sonorous 
Latin phrases of the marriage service 
stirred the vibrant air. A moment later 
Bee knelt to receive his benediction. 

It was a solemnly happy face that she 
bent upon Haseltine’s glorified one as 
she arose. The padre was a wise man 
who knew the value, and the danger, 
of emotion. 

“I show the way,” he cried, bustling 
about to restore his belongings to the 
saddle-bags. 

He turned his pony when the little 
cavalcade was once more in readiness, 
and rode on ahead of them, a quaint, 
shovel-hatted little figure that the low 
sun seemed to touch lovingly ere bid- 
ding it good night. 

A quarter of a mile beyond he dis- 
mounted, where a _ new cart-trail 
branched from the main road. 

“There the way,” he pointed, “but one 
hour forward. I go now, mucho 
pronto.” “ 

Once more his slim brown hands hov- 
ered above their heads ere he mounted 
his pony and rode off, while in the 
crimson and green glory of the sudden 
tropical twilight, they passed on their 
way to friends and safety. 








The Story of Delaware 


By C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 


- 


HOW DELAWARE BECAME THE PLAYTHING OF POLITICIANS AND 
HOW IT FOUND ITSELF AGAIN 


T is the irony of fate that Delaware, 
with its aristocratic traditions and 
exclusive tendencies, is to-day the 

only State in which the negro vote con- 
trols the political situation. Its old fam- 
ilies—the Bassetts, the Rodneys, the 
Claytons, the Bayards—have ever op- 
posed the propaganda of equality. 
When Jefferson was its arch-exponent, 
Delaware stood strongly Federalist, and 
again when Lincoln led in the cause of 
liberty, Delaware was decidedly Demo- 
cratic. In the northernmost of its three 
counties—Newcastle—there were some 
manufacturers, few in number, but 
wealthy in comparison with the farmers 
of Kent and Sussex. 

The commercial interests of these 
business men and their relations with 
Philadelphians induced them to alliance 
with the Republican party. Frequent 
were the appeals of the Delaware Re- 
publicans to those of Pennsylvania to 
aid them in “redeeming the State”; but 
the proposition was hopeless until after 
the War had enfranchised the negroes. 
From this time on the Republicans of 
‘the Blue Hen State looked eagerly be- 
yond their borders for a Moses who 
should lead them into the promised land 
of political preferment. 

It is a quite generally accepted belief 
that John Edward Addicks descended 
with Machiavellian design upon a com- 


munity of unsophisticated bucolics and 
debauched the honest rustics who were 
too simple and unversed in worldly 
ways to withstand his wiles. The truth 
is that, although Addicks carried on a 
campaign of corruption that has no 
parallel in the political history of the 
United States, he found in Delaware a 
field previously prepared for the opera- 
tion of such methods, and a population 
readily receptive to his proposals. 

In the days “before the War,” when 
Delaware was solidly Democratic, there 
was little necessity for vote-buying, but 
it was an established custom to reward 
faithful adherents with presents, such as 
a barrel of flour, or a dress for the wife. 
As a consequence, the citizen learned to 
consider his vote of material value, and 
it was a natural step from the substan- 
tial recognition for “voting his senti- 
ments” to the businesslike “charge for 
his vote.” These distinctive terms were 
in vogue in Delaware long before Ad- 
dicks emerged from the obscurity of his 
Philadelphia flour-store. Nor was the 
“gas-man” the first outsider to exercise 
a sinister influence upon the political 
affairs of the little State. More than 
once, before his advent, Pennsylvania 
politicians with plethoric pocketbooks 
had raided Delaware in the interests of 
the Republicans and at their invitation. 

Addicks’ adventure into politics was 
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largely the result of chance. There is 
reason to believe that he was prompted 
chiefly by commercial considerations, 
and that the distinction to be derived 
from a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate supplied only a secondary- motive. 
On various occasions during his long- 
drawn fight he approached powerful 
corporations with propositions for as- 
sistance in consideration of prospective 
services. In fact, he seems to have 
formed a definite plan for “syndicating” 
the senatorship. There is sound reason 
for this assumption, and it is entirely 
consistent with the character of the man. 

John Edward Addicks was born six- 
ty-five years ago in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and there spent the first half 
of his life. He commenced his business 
career upon the lowest rung of the lad- 
der, as delivery-boy to a grocer. One 
who knew him well in the days of his 
youth said to me: “Addicks was singu- 
lar as a boy. He displayed an early 
strength of character that promised well 
for his future. He had none of the 
vices and few of the weaknesses of the 
He worked like a 


ordinary youngster. 
beaver and bent all his energies to the 
betterment of his condition. 

“He always gave me the impression 
of being much older than myself, al- 
though as a matter of fact he was two 


years younger. We liked him, but I do 
not recollect that he had any close 
friends. There was nothing mean about 
him. On the contrary, he was inclined 
to be generous, and we considered him 
as honest as the light of day. If he had 
a failing it lay in a love of fine apparel, 
not at all in harmony with the prevail- 
ing ideas of the Quaker City of those 
days. In one’s memories of boyhood, 
certain old-time companions stand out 
in bold relief. Addicks was one of 
these. I doubt if any of us has forgot- 
ten him as he was then.” 

Toward the close of the seventies 
Addicks, who had prospered as a flour- 
merchant, became financially embar- 
rassed. In order to assist her husband, 
Mrs. Addicks sold a house which had 
come to her from her father and for 
which she received something like $40,- 
ooo. This money enabled Addicks a 
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few years later to secure the interest in 
the new water-gas process which was 
the basis of his millions. After dispo- 
sing of their Philadelphia home, the Ad- 
dickses bought a place in the village of 
Claymont, Delaware. 

There they lived until 1885, when 
they moved to Boston. In 1888 the 
Claymont property was deeded to Mrs. 
Wilson—the present Mrs. Addicks. 
Thus in 1889, when John Edward Ad- 
dicks entered into Delaware politics, he 
was in reality a citizen of Boston and 
had neither residence nor property in 
Delaware. The fact illustrates the dar- 
ing disregard for legalities of the man 
who once said: “I am a law unto my- 
self or else I am lawless. It matters not 
which.” 

Following the year 1884, when Mr. 
Bayard transferred his attention from 
State politics to the field of national 
statesmanship, dissensions broke out 
among the Democrats of Delaware 
which paved the way for the success of 
their opponents. It was this condition, 
probably, that decided Addicks to graft 
himself upon the Republican party. 
Neither sentiment nor principle had any- 
thing to do with the matter. In fact, 
his first contribution was to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund of 1890, the pur- 
pose being to induce some of the legis- 
lators of that party to aid in putting 
through the Bay State Gas Charter. 
One of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of Addicks’ success has been his 
cold-blooded selfishness. 

In politics he was ever ready to sacri- 
fice the interests of the party when they 
failed to coincide with his own, More 
than one Democratic victory was due to 
his determination not to forego his pur- 
pose, nor even defer its consummation. 
He made no secret of the fact that to 
him the Republican party was simply a 
medium for the attainment of his ends; 
otherwise he had no use for it, no inter- 
est in it. In 1895, he telegraphed to 
Senator Washburn: “I made Delaware 
Republican. If the Republican party 
is the party of treachery” (That is, if it 
fails to deliver the goods I purchased) 
“T will help bury it ten thousand fath- 
oms deep.” 
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A few minutes after the midnight 
bells had tolled out the closing hour of 
the year 1888, Addicks dropped off a 
train at Dover. The Republican caucus 
was on the point of selecting a fiominee 
for the United States Senate. Addicks, 
in fur cloak and silk hat, accompanied 
by three friends in similar splendid at- 
tire, broke in upon the closeted poli- 
ticians and struck them dumb by an- 
nouncing himself as a candidate. The 
whole affair was thoroughly Addicksian 
—dquite consistent with the immeasur- 
able “gall” of the man and his puerile 
love of theatrical effect. 

He had no idea of success on this oc- 
casion. Outside of the hamlet of Clay- 
mont it is improbable that a score of 
persons had ever heard of John Edward 
Addicks. But it was necessary to in- 
troduce himself and this was his way 
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Addicks, in fur cloak and silk hat, broke in upon the closeted politicians 
and struck them dumb by announcing himself as a candidate. 
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of doing it. When you come to think 
of it, a more effective way could hardly 
have been devised. He was immediate- 
ly talked about throughout the State, 
and the newspapers gave him abundance 
of free advertising. It is true that at 
that time they accepted him as a huge 
joke, but they soon learnt to take him 
seriously. 

Never a blade of grass sprouted un- 
der the foot of John Edward Addicks. 
With inborn energy and directness of 
purpose he set to work to master the 
situation and, making due allowance for 
the lavish use of money, his progress 
was wonderful. Able lieutenants were 
secured in the State, and experienced 
political workers were imported from 
Boston to assist them. The Addicks 
machine was in good working order 
when the campaign of 1892 opened, 
and $100,000 was used 
to grease its wheels. 

The effort to elect 
Republicans to the 
Delaware Legislature 
failed entirely on that 
occasion. A Democrat- 
ic tidal wave swept the 
country in that year, 
and carried twenty- 
eight members out of a 
total of thirty into the 
House of Assembly at 
Dover. Nothing daunt- 
ed, Addicks applied his 
money and energies to 
the task of preparation 
for the election of 1894. 
By this time he had a 
formidable per- 
sonal following, which 
numbered many men of 
standing and influence. 
‘The “blue bloods” were 
opposed to him socially 
and politically. His 
adherents _ sneeringly 
remarked: “They say 
that they cannot con- 
suchen ft 176 u-s-ly 
countenance Addicks, 
but they’re blamed glad 
to benefit by Addicks’ 
work. Colonel Du Pont 
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has no objection to being elected by the 
Republican votes that Addicks’ money 
made.” 

Among the rank and file Addicks was 
very popular. Their feeling for him 
was not merely that of the hired for 
the hirer, but a sentiment of attachment 
that often amounted to affection. Ad- 
dicks possesses the qualities that made 
Tammany all-powerful in the Bowery, 
and the Chicago bosses in South Clark 
Street. He played the part of a local 
Providence to all who needed assistance. 
He brought to the rdle an open hand, 
a genial manner and the faculty of ma- 
king a stranger believe that his private 
affairs were of the most absorbing in- 
terest to John Edward Addicks, as, 
indeed, they often were. [In short, 
as a “mixer” Addicks is unsurpassed. 
Whether it be the aristocrat of Beacon 
Hill or the negro of Bedford Center is 
all one to him. To all men, friends and 
enemies alike, he is the same courteous, 
affable, and generous gentleman. 

There was no secret whatever about 
the traffic in votes. The negotiations 


and payment were conducted openly. 
Otherwise respectable men readily con- 
fessed to participation in the practise. 
Fathers disposed of their sons’ votes, 
and wives urged their husbands to sell 


themselves. I am referring now to the 
white farming, population. The negro 
who failed to turn his franchise to 
monetary account was adjudged insane 
by his fellows. Every election center 
had its Addicks’ cashier, whose office 
was usually in some prominent store. 
On an election day negroes and others 
by the score might be seen coming out 
of such a place, waving the crisp new 
bills which represented the “charge for 
their vote.” 

It may be asked: Why, if evidence 
was so abundant, did the Democrats not 
institute criminal proceedings? I put 
this question to a man who has been an 
active political worker in Delaware for 
many years. He said: “If any prosecu- 
tion had been started in this State it 
would have developed a pretty healthy 
boomerang. They were all tarred with 
the same brush.” This would seem to 
be a reasonable explanation. 
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At that time the statutes of Delaware 
contained the most iniquitous election 
measure ever enacted in the United 
States. The Voter’s Assistant Law pro- 
vided that the governor should appoint 
voters’ assistants for both parties frem 
names submitted to him by them, and 
permitted any voter to take such an as- 
sistant into the booth to mark his ballot. 
This law originated as a provision of 
the Australian Ballot Law enacted by 
the Democrats in 1891. It is needless to 
say that it was the most powerful in- 
strument imaginable in the hands of a 
corruptionist, enabling him, as it did, to 
be sure that the goods for which he paid 
were delivered. “For the sake of disci- 
pline,” as they explained, all Union vo- 
ters were accompanied by an assistant. 
Of course the real object of the practise 
was to avoid invidious distinction. 

The campaign of 1894 resulted in the 
election by the Republicans of a gov- 
ernor, congressman and nineteen mem- 
bers of the Legislature. This victory 
Addicks justly attributed largely to the 
use of his money and machinery. That 
he looked upon his elevation to the 
United States Senate as a logical se- 
quence of the event is only natural. At 
a political banquet in Dover following 
the election, he said with characteristic 
frankness: “I have paid for the seat in 
the Senate. It has cost me $150,000, 
and I’m going to have it.” 

Lest the boldness of the declaration 
and the occasion should give rise to a 
faulty surmise in the mind of the reader, 
I will say that Addicks never touched 
liquor of any sort in his life. When 
the Legislature met in 1895, it appeared 
that although the Republicans had a ma- 
jority of eleven, Addicks could control 
only six of the eleven. He then set to 
work to secure the five members neces- 
sary for his election. 

He was in possession of a detailed 
report on each member—his antece- 
dents, financial condition, domestic af- 
fairs, and personal character. This in- 
formation enabled him to bring pressure 
to bear on the weakest spot in the most 
effective manner. In those days, down 
in Delaware, many an honest man’s soul 
was sorely torn by temptation. If 
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Delaware, following the example of 
Pennsylvania, should decorate the doors 
of her State-house with the heads of 
noted politicians, the seven stanch men 
and true who bore the brunt of that 
battle should find a prominent place in 
the galaxy. 

Addicks was willing to pay as much 
as $10,000 per legislative vote for the 
five he required; but he failed to gain 
even one. Indeed, as the session wore 
on two of his supporters went over to 
the other side. Thus the House stood 
in joint assembly 
with fifteen anti- 

Addicks Republic- 
ans on one side and 
four Addicks Re- 
publicans and 
eleven Demo- 
crats on the 
other, creating a 
complete dead- 
lock. Such was 
the situa- 
tion when the 
Governor of the 
State died, and the 
Democratic Speak- 
er of the Senate 
took his place in 
accordance 
with the constitu- 
tion. 

This upset the 
balance, and left 
the anti - Addicks 
party with a ma- 
jority of one in 
joint session. They 
were about to take 
advantage of the opportunity, to elect 
Colonel Du Pont, when Speaker Wat- 
son returned to the chamber, although 
retaining the position of governor, and 
cast his vote, thus bringing about a 
resumption of the deadlock. At the ad- 
journment of the Legislature the sup- 
porters of Colonel Du Pont maintained 
that as Watson’s action was illegal their 
candidate had been properly elected. 

The United States Senate, however, 
declined to take this view of the matter, 
and refused to allow Colonel Du Pont 
to take his seat. At the close of this 
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hard and disappointing contest, Addicks 
sent to Senator. Washburn of Minnesota 
the famous message in which he threat- 
ened to bury the Republicans of Dela- 
ware “ten thousand fathoms deep.” 

At this time Addicks made the great 
mistake of his political career, and, al- 
though he has only recently realized it, 
utterly ruined his chances of success. 
By his uncompromising persistency in 
the pursuit of his object he robbed the 
State of its rightful representation in 
the United States Senate, and brought 

about a formal disrup- 

tion of the’ Republican 

party. On these ac= 

counts a bitterness was 

engendered against him 
which nothing could 
quench. 

The feeling in its 
after intensity did not 
exist in 1894, and it is 
the opinion of many 
men who took leading 
parts in the legislative 

struggle of the 

following year 

that.had Ad- 

dicks stepped 

aside when it 

was evident that 
a majority of the 
Republican legisla- 
tors were opposed 
to him, he would 
almost certainly 
have been elected 
to the next va- 
cancy. There was 
a prevalent feeling 
among the leaders of the party that 
they owed a great deal to him, but they 
objected to his high-handed assumption 
of the role of ringmaster. It was pre- 
cisely that role, however, that Addicks 
had determined to fill. 

In 1896, the Republican party in 
Delaware formally split over the ques- 
tion of delegates to the St. Louis Na- 
tional Republican Convention. Addicks, 
whose delegates were rejected by the 
Committee on Credentials, formed a po- 
litical organization under the name of 
Union Republicans. His opponents 








At the Senate. 
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took the name of Regulars. Two State 
tickets were formed, and as a result of 
the division the Democrats elected a 
governor and a majority of the legisla- 
tors, thus securing both congressman 
and senator. 

In the two years following, Addicks 
worked assiduously and spent money 
freely with the object of strengthening 
his organization. He has admitted that 
up to this time he had spent more than 
$250,000 in Delaware to durther his 
political ambition. Dr. Layton, in 1900, 
declaréd that his chief had expended 
$400,000 in campaign years alone. In 
a small State like Delaware the intro- 
duction of such a sum in five years into 
the political field exerts an enormous in- 
fluence. It is generally admitted that 
neither party can spend more than $10,- 
ooo legitimately in a campaign. 

Addicks by his own admission spent 
on an average $80,000, not to mention 
outlays, at other times, that had a po- 
litical object. There is no doubt that a 
million dollars would hardly produce in 
New York results commensurate with 


the expenditure of $80,000 in Dela- 
ware. 
In 1899 Addicks’ star seemed to be in 


the ascendent.. His supporters in the 
Legislature had increased from four to 
eighteen. But the new constitution ef- 
fected by the Democrats had increased 
the membership of the General Assem- 
bly from thirty to fifty-two. Thus Ad- 
dicks still needed fourteen votes. 

During this session every inducement 
was held out to the opposing legislators, 
and toward the close of the term three 
Democrats cast their votes with the 
Unions. It is generally believed that 
others were prepared to follow a similar 
course, but were deterred by the de- 
monstration that followed the traitorous 
action of their fellows. The chamber 
resounded with yells, cat-calls and de- 
risive epithets. Eventually the Legisla- 
ture adjourned without an election. 

In 1900, each of the Republican fac- 
tions in Delaware sent a delegation to 
the Philadelphia convention. At the 
dictation of Mr. Hanna the Union men 
were seated. Previous to this time Ad- 
dicks and his supporters had received no 
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recognition or aid from the national 
leaders. In 1901 Hanna openly es- 
poused their cause. It is a fact not gen- 
erally known, but thoroughly estab- 
lished, that President McKinley sum- 
moned the recalcitrant Republican 
members of the Delaware Legislature to 
tle White House, and importuned them 
to send two Republican senators to 
Washington, even though one must be 
the man whom every honest considera- 
tion prompted them to fight to the bitter 
end. 

Following his failure to move the ir- 
reconcilables, the President publicly 
proclaimed his attitude by appointing 
an Addicks man to a postmastership. 
This recognition on the part of the 
Chief Executive and his principal ad- 
viser helped the Union Republicans to 
elect in this year twenty-two legisla- 
tors to the State Assembly, thus redu- 
cing the strength of the opposing Re- 
publicans to seven. These men formed 
an immovable opposition. Each was 
impervious to bribes, threats, or per- 
suasion. The barrier they erected 
stayed for all time Addicks’ progress 
toward the United States Senate.. 

There were two senators to be elected 
in 1901. On each ballot the Union Re- 
publicans voted for Addicks for both 
seats. Meanwhile the Regulars varied 
their votes from day to day among 
fifteen or more persons to indicate that 
any one of these would be acceptable. 
With them it was: “Any one but Ad- 
dicks!” With the other side: “No one 
but Addicks!” 

And so they stood to the end, with 
the result that Delaware had no repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate. 
It is needless to go into further details 
of this sensational struggle for a seat in 
the Senate. It was brought to a close 
by Addicks’ chief supporters. The men 
he had made and advanced reached the 
conclusion that their own interests 
would best be served by the sacrifice of 
their master. 

Said one of them in self-extenuation: 
“Addicks never considered any one but 
himself. If he had been willing to ac- 
cept the situation with a good grace in 
1894, he might have been in the Senate 
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long ago, and have stayed there for life. 
But Addicks is the worst kind of a dog 
in the manger. If he can’t have things 
exactly his way, he won’t have them 
any way. He couldn’t be elected now if 
he lived to be a hundred; and every 
attempt weakens the party.” So John 
Edward Addicks, broken in fortune aftd 
disappointed in his political ambition, 
retires from the public stage discredited 
and forsaken. 

That is, apparently retires, but there 
are politicians of acumen who declare 
that it is never safe to leave Addicks 
out of the reckoning, and not a few be- 
lieve that he is even now unobtrusively 
exerting considerable influence in the 
politics of the State. It is a significant 
fact that his chief opponents have fallen 
by tiie wayside after very brief periods 
of triumph. The principal issue in 
Delaware at preserit is the liquor ques- 
tion. This may afford Addicks the op- 
portunity to stand sincerely—for the 
first time in his political career—as the 
champion of a principle that he has con- 
sistently lived up to. 

The press has been accustomed to 
present Mr. Addicks to its readers as a 
monster of iniquity without a redeem- 
ing quality. The real man is widely 
different from the common picture of 
him. Admitting his disregard for law 
and morality, his cynical estimate of hu- 
man nature and his unbounded egotism, 


there is something to be said on the 
other side. But for a certain mental 
obliquity begetting distorted impres- 
sions of right and wrong, John Edward 
Addicks might have been one of the 
shining lights of his generation. He 
has the qualities that make great men. 

A physiognomist, ignorant of his his- 
tory, would render a good account of 
the features. A finely shaped head and 
broad brow betoken uncommon intellect. 
The gray, steady eyes, ever ready to 
light up with a smile, give an air of en- 
gaging frankness to the countenance. 
The large broad nose, heavy jaw and 
square chin plainly proclaim pugnacity 
and tenacity. There is a suggestion of 
vanity in the long flowing mustaches 
overlying a mouth that displays strength 
in the compression of the lips. 

Never in his life has Mr. Addicks 
used tobacco. He has never touched 
strong drink. He was never heard to 
utter a profane expression. His emo- 
tions and his temper are under perfect 
control at all times. He will sit im- 
passive under a volley of vituperation 
aimed at himself, nothing but a peculiar 
drooping of the eyelids indicating that 
the speaker’s words reach his ears. His 
persistent courage and fixity of purpose 
have excited the admiration of his ene- 
mies. Those same qualities, exercised 
in a good cause, might have earned him 
the applause of a nation. 


The Guest-chamber 


I HAVE thrown wide the portals of my life 

And fastened back the curtains, that the sun 
May fill the room with light and warmth, and throw 
A golden twilight when the day is done. 


I shall not close my door because one guest, 
However great, has gone; nor let the rust 
Upon the hearth accumulate; the floor 
Each day grow whiter with untrodden dust. 


BetH SLATER WHITSON. 
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EMMA EAMES AND 


OF VARIOUS 


By Elizabeth MM. S. 


N artist who is also a student, and 
who in creating a new role tries 
to give us the finest interpreta- 

tion of the character of which she is 
capable, is always well worth listening 
to for the reason that we may learn 
something of the composer’s meaning 
which hitherto may have remained hid- 
den from us. 

Emma Eames is a student in more 
ways than one; a woman with a mind 
ever alert to catch the deeper, finer 
meaning of the music or writing with 
which she may be, for the time, in 
touch. In conversation it is a privilege 
to see the light of eagerness and com- 
prehension fill her eyes when an expres- 
sion conveying a new thought is set be- 
fore her. Being a student in the true 
significance of the word, the interpreta- 
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tion of her various rdles must be of 
interest to all persons who have feasted 
their musical souls on her perfect tones, 
and their eyes on the physical beauty 
with which nature has so generously en- 
dowed her. 

The why is ever uppermost in her 
mind when learning a new role; why 
does tradition teach that this or that 
part should be sung, acted or costumed 
thus and so, she asks herself continual- 
ly; and if after most careful study and 
painstaking research she finds that tra- 
dition has no stable basis for its foun- 
dation, she disregards its teachings and 
proceeds to discover for herself what 
the composer’s idea must have been as 
to the singing of the rdle; how, if the 
character be faithfully portrayed, she 
would have acted under given condi- 
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tions; then again, how such a person 
would have been clothed in the given 
period and country to which she be- 
longed; and there we have the gist of 
the basis of her interpretations. In 
other words, Eames was born with an 
interrogation-mark in her mouth, and 
she has never got rid of it; the public 
benefits thereby. 

Another point whereby the public 
gains is in her choice of roles. She 
never sings a rdle which she feels is not 
adequately expressed in the music, to 
which the music is a misfit, as it were; 
to do so would be “moral dislocation.” 
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Madame Eames as Elizabeth in ‘“Tannhauser.”’ 
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Madame Eames as Sieglinde in ‘‘Die Walkie.” 







Again, she claims that each school of 
music needs a new “soul interpretation,” 
for “one must feel the soul of the mu- 
sic in order to interpret it rightly; if 
one needs must sit up nights to invent 
a way to do things one may be sure it 
is not the right way.” Then again as 
to interpretation: “The essential differ- 
ence between the great artist and the 
merely talented person is that the one 
creates and the other learns from what 
has been created.”” Eames loves the Per- 
sian saying, “Not of me, nor by me, but 
through me,” which accounts for the 
thoughtful, individual interpretation: she 
gives us. 

Her début was made at the Paris § 
Grand Opera, at the age of twenty, in § 
Julict, sung to Jean de Reszké’s Romeo. © 
Of that part she says that when she was 
coached to make the stereotyped ges- 
tures, usual to the rdle, she intuitively 
felt they were wrong, and were not the 
gestures the character called for; theac- 7@ 
cepted costumes of the part, she be- § 
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Copyright Photograph by Dupont, N. Y. 
Madame Eames as Amelia in Verdi’s ‘‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,.” 


lieved to be wrong, also; and the ever- 
present “why” being with her, she asked 
it of those in authority, who gave her 
no other reply than that the role had 
always been so acted and costumed ; and 
the time-honored acting and costuming 
must perforce, be correct. 

Failing to be convinced by this reply, 
she began to read all of. the literature 
that she could find on the subject, and 
studying the music in connection with 
those writings, she came to a compre- 
hension of the part that satisfied her 
artistically and which she believed to 
be right. She immediately began re- 
hearsals along individual lines mapped 
out for herself, with the result that the 
opening night brought her reward: she 
took a definite place in the world of 
singers as a prima donna of first rank, 
to which all succeeding performances 
have but added new laurels. 

She studied the music of both Julict 
and Warguerite, with their creator, 
Gounod, and in this she feels that she 
was especially privileged, inasmuch as 
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they are both “roles of poetry,” and the 
music so eminently fitting that the com- 
poser’s conceptions were an inspiration 
to her. She _ feels, however, that 
Gounod’s conception of Juliet was too 
much that of the French jeune fille; 
he took all of the real worth out of her. 

Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” 
must be looked upon as a symbol in or- 
der to interpret the music in good taste, 
Eames avers; and this Marguerite is 
Kaulbach’s, not Goethe’s heroine, and 
should be so interpreted; many singers 
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Emma Eames as Juliet in Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
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Copyright Photograph by Falk, N. Y. 


Madame Eames as Eva in ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 


of the role overlook this fact, if they 
ever realized it. After Marguerite, 
which she sung at Covent Garden, in 
London, Eames created the rdle of Co- 
lombe, in Saint-Saéns’ “Ascanio,” and 
it was also in London that she first sang 
Elsa, in “Lohengrin,” with both of the 
De Reszkes in the cast. 

Wagner’s heroines were never meant 
to be represented as real people, they 
are all symbols, and Elsa’s role Eames 


interprets as a “weak, untouched young 
princess, who is crushed between two 
magics ; that of Lohengrin, which is up- 
lifting, and the magic of Ortrud, which 
is evil and dominating, and which 
causes Elsa to ask the fatal question of 
Lohengrin.” In the scene between Elsa 
and Ortrud, before the church, Eames 
says the public too frequently expect 
too much raving there; it should be 
borne in mind that “both women, as 
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Madame Eames as Desdemoia in Verdi's ‘Otello.’ 


conceived by the composer, were ladies 
and not fishwives,” and would not have 
been likely to brawl. 

Eames next sang Gounod’s Mireille, 
then Verdi’s Desdemona. Of the latter 
role she has had much to say and has 
given us a wonderful interpretation. It 
is as an “exquisite, unsullied, emotional, 
passionless, married woman that the 
singer sees Desdemona.” Verdi per- 
mitted the singer to be the “little, white 
mate of Shakespeare. To me, Desde- 








’ 


mona and Juliet are the most striking 
examples of Shakespeare’s knowledge 
in so far as women are concerned. One 
woman married to a Moor, a rough 
warrior and almost a black, whom she 
is despised, in a way, for loving, and 
yet she remains an exquisitely gentle, 
pure dove of a creature. Juliet unmar- 
ried, almost a child, but a deep, red 
flower of emotional womanhood, with 
heart already bursting forth at her com- 
ing-out ball; I always wanted, as a girl, 
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Madame Eames as Elsa in ‘‘Lohengrin.” 
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some day to act Shakespeare’s heroines 
without music.” In connection with the 
role of Desdemona, Eames uttered the 
words: “It is not the object of our af- 
fections that makes us what we are, but 
that which is within us. Circumstances 
cannot change one, although character 
is developed by them, but only in one’s 
natural trend; the circumstances that 
make one man mar another.” 
Elizabeth, in ‘*Tannhauser,”” Eames 
interprets, “not as an ignorant jeune 
fille, but as a warm, gencrous, clean, 
spiritual, loving woman, who knows 
that evil exists but whose heart con- 
tains only pardon. Like many who ask 
for human satisfaction her heart breaks 
and she dies; after having resigned her- 
self to doing without happiness, she 
turns to spiritual matter? and her one 


Copyright Phstaguanh oF Dupont, N. Y. 
Madame Eames as Aida in Verdi’s opera of the 
same name. 
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Copyright Photograph by Dupont, N. Y. ’ 
Madame Eames as /ris in Mascagni’s opera. 


thought and prayer is for Tannhduser's 


redemption. She dies, not so much 
from unhappiness, but because her spirit 
is too fine to remain, and as her spirit 
goes out her prayer is answered. Again 
we see, in this part, a symbol.” The 
discussion of Elisabeth's character 
called forth the following: “*How far is. 
poetry consistent with passion in inter- 
pretation? Why may not passion be a 
projection of the spirit? I look upon it 
as a beautiful, white, cleansing flame ; 
anything less than that is lust.” 

The part of Sieglinde, in “Die 
Walktire,” Eames interprets as ‘“al- 
ways half a goddess, and being predes- 
tined, she could not act otherwise than 
she does.” Eva, in “Die Meistersin- 
ger,” she sang with both De Reszkés in 
the cast; this role she does not care for 
and has abandoned because of its un- 
congeniality. She speaks of Eva as 
“the most superficial character in the 
whole list of operas ; nothing but a silly, 
frivolous flirt.” 
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Among the other roles Eames has 
sung are Santussa in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” by Mascagni; Charlotte,in Mas- 
senet’s “Werther”; Michaela, in Bizet’s 
“Carmen”; Amelia, in Verdi’s “II 
Ballo in Maschera”; the Countess, in 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,’ by Mozart; 
Pamina, in “I1 Flauto Magico,” by the 
same composer; and Ero in “Ero e Le- 
andre.” While in London she created 
the role of Mrs. Ford, in Verdi’s opera 
of “Falstaff,” and sang the role of 
the Lady of Longford, in the 
opera of that name, by 
an English composer, 
Bach. She has sung 
Donna Elvira, in 
“Don Giovanni” ; 
and this season 
has sung, for 
the first time, 
the role of 
Donna Anna, 
in that opera, 
and in this 
part she sees 
a “magnifi- 
cent young 
woman, 
swelling 
with indigna- 
tion and re- 
venge.” She 
will sing this 
season, also for 
the first time, the 
role of Leonora, 
in “Il Trovatore.” 

Long after deci- 
ding to sing these two 
roles, she could not see 
the women as she had 
reason to think the 
composers meant them 
to be portrayed, that 
is, as to the acting, un- 
til one morning when she awoke she 
found the rdles had come to her as a 
consistent whole, after which it was an 
easy matter to elaborate the details. 
The music of Leonora, in “Il Trova- 
tore,” is of the conventional Italian 
school, so that there is nothing for the 
singer to do but give to it all of the 
right phrasing and fine accents of which 
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Madame Eames as Ero in ‘‘Ero and 
Leandre.” 


she is capable. In the “make-up” of the 
part Eames promises us a distinct de- 
parture from the one usually accepted. 

Aida, in Verdi's opera of that name, 
is one of Eames’ greatest rdles, and one 
of the operas in greatest demand by the 
public. In connection with this the late 
Mr. Grau’s opinion will undoubtedly 
prove of interest. When Eames wanted 
to sing the part he implored her to 
abandon the idea, saying that the pub- 

lic would not take to such a hero- 

ine, “one who was ever black 

and ugly.” But in the 

part Eames saw great 

possibilities and pro- 

ceeded to evolve a 

“make-up” that 

was_ consistent 

with the role of 

my Ttthe, 

panting = sav- 

age,” as she 

calls Aida, 

and which 

was neither 

black nor 

ugly; but 

which proved 

a .a.t.k = 

skinned, and 

attractive to 

the extent that 

each singer 

who has _ since 

essayed the part 

has copied that 

“make-up.” So to 

Eames is due the 

credit of making this 

part acceptable to the 

eye. As to her inter- 

pretation of the part, it 

is pure fancy with 

enough humanity to it 

to make one love the 

“untrammeled savage,” and “the hu- 

man savage in. her enables one to make 
something original of the part.” 

La Tosca is another of this singer’s 
greatest roles. She enjoys La Tosca 
“because it gives a perfect and unham- 
pered field for expression, as the words 
and music are so absolutely at one. 
With all its apparent difficulties, it is 
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restful because it deals with the ele- 
mental emotions, love, hatred, and de- 
spair.” For this opera Mr. Grau also 
predicted failure, as it contains ‘a tor- 
ture, two deaths and one suicide; it 
will not draw a house.” But Eames 
thought differently, and apparently the 
public agrees with her. 

The latest interpretation made by our 
great Eames is that of Jris in Mas- 
cagni’s opera. As the singer describes 
her, she is “a symbol; an ex- 
quisite, untouched flower that 
hasn’t blossomed ; a little, 
white, bruised _ spirit. 
Iris is a struggle be- 
tween spirituality 
and materialism, 
and the music— 
oh, the music is 
so wonderful!” 

It will be 
seen from 
these _inter- 
pot © toa7— 
tions why 
Emm a 
Eames _ has 
been accord- 
ed so domi- 
nant a place 
among our 
American 
singers, where 
she is easily the 
greatest soprano. 

She tries to un- 
derstand her quali- 

ties, and limitations 

in the choice of roles, 
which thereby saves 
her making mistakes. 
She never forces her 
voice, and sings with 

a consummate ease 
which is ever a delight 

to a discriminating audience. She does 
not demand that other singers and act- 
ors agree with her in her conception of 
a role, she but asks that they be con- 
sistent with themselves. 

It has been a matter of comment that 
she does not sing in concert; this is ex- 
plained by the fact that her own per- 
sonality does not interest her as does 


Copyright Phetograph by Dupont, N. Y. 
Madame Eames as Tosca in Puccini's 
opera of that name. 
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the interpretation of other characters 
which is called for in opera. In con- 
cert it would be Eames, the singer, 
who would win applause—which, she 
says, is more or less embarrassing; 
whereas in opera, with the orchestra be- 
tween her and her audience, and sing- 
ing a part which is not Eames, if there 
is applause it ig because the character 
portrayed has been made real to her 
hearers, and that is satisfaction enough. 
It has been reported that the 

beauty and artistic fitness of 

Eames’ costumes are due 
to their being designed 
by an artist. This is 

a mistake; she col- 

laborates even to 
the slightest de- 
tail in dress 
with her Paris 
costum- 
ers, Worth 
and Landollf, 
who _ possess 
data pertain- 
ing to cos- 
tumes of all 
periods 
and coun- 
tries; she as- 
sures me that 
no one else has 
rendered her 
assistance 

in this matter. 
So much for 
the interpretation of 
her roles; the inter- 
pretation of Eames, 
the woman back of the 
roles, is by far the 
more interesting study 
if the public did but 

know it. 

In order to give the 
comprehensive rendering of the parts 
she portrays, the woman appreciated 
that the intelligence with which nature 
endowed her was not given to her with- 
out a purpose. She has, therefore, cul- 
tivated that intelligence to an unusual 
degree, and in that lies much of the se- 
cret of her success. 

Aside from a well-stored mind, a re- 
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markable memory and great talent, this 
singer has magnetism that is far-reach- 
ing in effect. She has an indomitable 
will which has carried her through 
many trying situations; but for her de- 
termination to succeed in spite of ob- 
stacles, and ill-health, she might not at 
this time be filling the high position she 
has attained. ‘ 

She was, for many years, a very ill 
woman, but as she 
says: “The public 
never knew it, I am 
associated with 
happiness 
and health in the 
public mind.” 

It is this remark- 
able will-power and 
command of self 
that has carried 
Eames through val- 
leys of suffering 
and produced a 
character purified, 
unembittered, and 
capable of a gra- 
cious outlook on 
life that would 
have been impossi- 
ble in a smaller na- 
ture; she is also a 
philosopher, the re- 
sult of continuous 
reading, thought 
and _ observation. 
One cannot spend 
even a short time 
in her _ presence 
without experien- 
cing a feeling of 
uplift, a sensation 
sunilar to that pro- 
duced by standing in a higher plane 
than usual and expanding one’s lungs 
with great drafts of life-giving ether. 

What I have written of Eames is not 
from an overwrought imagination, due 
to an impulsive admiration of her 
beauty and art, but rather from close 
study of her artistic methods and of her 
personality, the latter acquired through 
hours of listening to her discourse on 
every phase of life and morals: I write 
not from hearsay but from knowledge. 
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Madame Eames as Santuzza in ‘‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 


In her balance and breadth of com- 
prehension I consider her to be a re- 
markable woman among women; cer- 
tainly she is the most remarkable, in this 
regard, whom I have ever known. 

There will doubtless be readers of 
this article, acquaintances of Emma 
Eames, who will disagree with me. To 
them I will say: Study the woman 
from an unbiased standpoint, draw her 
out, and you will 
learn to know her 
for all that I have 
written of her. 

She has lived a 
life of introspec- 
tion, so apart from 
the world that it 
has not been given 
to many persons to- 
know her for what 
she really is. 

I have heard it 
said of Eames that 
she is socially am- 
bitious; such a 
statement is amu- 
sing, for the reason 
that she can attain 
nothing in society 
that she does not 
now possess, her 
social position be- 
ing of the best ; she 
is the one sought, 
not the seeker, and 
her social invita- 
tions are far great- 
er in number than 
she could possibly 
fill unless she led a 
life entirely devo- 
ted to society. As. 
it is, she accepts such invitations as. 
she finds agreeable, and which she can 
consistently fill without detriment to her 
work. At social functions, as on the 
operatic stage, when Eames is present 
she is easily the cynosure of all eyes. 

There is no reason to believe that 
we shall not continue to have this 
singer with us at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, for she is a universal fa- 
vorite with the public and a drawing: 
card for the impresarios. 














The Career of Cortelyou. 


Perhaps American history affords but 

one instance of a man who has risen 
rapidly from a humble position in life 
to a seat in the Cabinet without any po- 
litical constituency behind him—that of 
George Bruce Cortelyou. More re- 
markable still, the 
meteoric career of 
the Secretary of 
the Treasury em- 
braces a succession 
of appointments to 
important posts for 
which he had no 
previous — training 
or experience, but 
in which he “made 
good” without a 
single exception. 
His marvelous ap- 
titude and intuitive 
grasp of unfamiliar 
affairs are paral- 
leled, if at all, only 
by the similar qual- 
ities possessed by 
the President. 

Twenty years 
ago Cortelyou was 
teaching = stenog- 
raphy—teaching it 
well, but under ob- 
scure conditions— 
at Hempstead, Long 
Island. Colonel 
Fowler gave him a copsrighe photograph by Clinedinst. 


position in the secRETAaRy OF THE TREASURY, GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


New York custom-house, and only the 
other day the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury appointed his old-time patron to a 
collectorship. Cortelyou was a stenog- 
rapher in the Post Office Department 
when Cleveland sent for him to act ina 
similar capacity at the White House. 
He was a Repub- 
lican, but he was 
also a_ first-class 
workman— 
and that was the 
more _ important 
consideration. Mc- 
Kinley made him 
assistant secretary, 
and during the 
long illness of John 
Addison Porter he 
performed the 
duties of secretary 
to the President, 
and regularly filled 
the position on the 
entrance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt into 
office. 

When the new 
Department 
of Commerce and 
Labor was created, 
the greatest sur- 
prise was excited 
by the nomination 
for the post of sec- 
retary of a man 
who had not the 
advantage of any 
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experience in business or administra- 
tion. But Cortelyou demonstrated at 
once that he was quite equal to the 
demands of the office. Then a very ex- 
traordinary thing happened. In 1904 
the country was amazed to learn that 
Cortelyou had been made chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
with full charge of the ensuing cam- 
paign. It was a tradition that this post 
required the widest political experience 
and talents in the incumbent, and pre- 
dictions were free- 
ly made that Cor- 
telyou would fall 
down. But Roose- 
velt knew his man; 
and the result was 
the most trium- 
phant campaign in 
the history of the 
country. 

One after anoth- 
er, Cortelyou’s ap- 
pointments have 
been to positions 
that entailed  en- 
tirely new duties, 
and in every case 
he has been un- 
qualifiedly success- 
ful in the tasks en- 
trusted to him. At 
the age of forty- 
five and only seven 
years after he had 
been holding the 
subordinate _posi- 
tion of assistant 
secretary at the 
White House, Cor- 
telyou was nomi- 
nated for the third time for a seat in the 
Cabinet. This is a record which has no 
equal in the annals of American poli- 
tics, and if, as is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility, he should go into the 
White House next year, the wonderful 
career of Cortelyou will reach a fitting 
conclusion. 


L 
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A Woman of Worth. 


Jane Addams is known to the country 
at large chiefly in connection with Hull 


MISS JANE ADDAMS, 
A great power for good in Chic.go. 


House, which Lyman Abbott declared 
in a public speech was in itself a suf- 
ficient source of civic pride. But dur- 
ing recent years Miss Addams’ services 
to Chicago have taken a much wider 
scope. Hull House was started as “a 
place for invalid girls to go and help 
the poor” when the founder was no 
more than eighteen years of age. Its 
organization has long since been so 
complete and effective as to require lit- 
tle, if any, oversight by its head. 

Appointed 
by Mayor Dunne 
to the school board, 
Miss Addams 
proved that a fe- 
male reformer may 
be “safe and sane.” 
She has effected 
great improve- 
ments in Chicago's 
system of teaching, 
and is now prac- 
tically the control- 
ling spirit of the 
board. Perhaps it 
is aS a pioneer in 
the crusade for 
clean streets that 
this energetic lady 
has scored _ her 
mrcate st suc- 
cess.. She started 
in her own ward 
with a_ volunteer 
brigade, and soon 
excited emulation 
in other sections of 
the city. Deter- 
mined to secure 
the abolition of the 
offensive receptacles for garbage that 
stood on the sidewalks for days at a 
time, she put in a bid for the contract 
to remove refuse. Failing to secure 
this, she applied for the position of gar- 
bage inspector and was appointed. Af- 
ter that the contractors found them- 
selves impelled to unwonted activity, 
and in a short while a change came over 
the streets of Chicago which has been 
maintained. 

Miss Addams is not naturally aggres- 
cive. Indeed, her disposition is retiring 
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KYRLE BELLEW, 


Who plays Richard Voysin in ‘‘The Thief.” one of the dra- 
matic successes of the season. 


and modest. Her success, her fame, the 
great demand for her lectures and other 
constantly occurring proofs of popular- 
ity and public esteem, have not spoiled 
her in the slightest degree. The sim- 
plicity of her character is reflected in 
her dress and surroundings. The im- 
pression she conveys is one of repose 
and perfect equipoise. She speaks in 
low, soft, measured tones, and even on 
the platform never shouts or gesticu- 
lates. In short, Miss Addams is that 
rara avis—a female reformer and a 
womanly woman combined. 


A Checkered Career. 

Kyrle Bellew, who with Margaret 
Illington has scored one of the greatest 
hits of the season in “The Thief,” has 
had a varied career, which seems to 
have reached its culmination in his firm 
establishment as a favorite with the 
American matinée girl. 

Bellew was born in Calcutta, where 
his father was a prebendary of the ca- 
thedral. He served as a midshipman in 





MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON, 
(MRS DANIEL FROHMAN), 
Co-star with Mr. Bellew in ‘‘The Thief.” 


the British Navy for several years, but, 
finding the discipline irksome and hav- 
ing developed exceptional talent in pri- 
vate theatricals, he abandoned the serv- 


ice and took to the stage. He never 
enjoyed a great degree of success in 
England. Perhaps this was in part due 
to his adoption of a Beau Brummell 
style of manner and dress which pre- 
vented his being taken as seriously as 
might otherwise have been the case. He 
did, however, secure a reputation and 
some notoriety in the character of a 
gay Lothario. 

The story used to be told, some 
twenty years ago, of how a certain 
very straight-laced dignitary of the 
church and a noble statesman—who was 
not called “the Don Juan of the Upper 
House,” only because that title had 
been permanently appropriated by a fel- 
low peer, before the other was old 
enough to earn it—met one evening at 
the Carlton and fell into a discussion 
of a spicy affaire de caur in which 
Kyrle Bellew figured as one of the prin- 
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cipals. The cleric was vehement in his 
condemnation of the actor, and at 
length, addressing his companion in sol- 
emn and awe-inspiring tones, inquired: 

“How would you like to die that 
man’s death?” 

“I don’t know,” replied his shame- 
less lordship, with an eloquent sigh, 
“but I rather think I should like to live 
his life.” 

Harold Kyrle- 
Money Bellew—to 
give him his full 
name—has tempted 
fortune in many di- 
rections with indif- 
ferent success. He 
has tried gold-mi- 
ning and has 
worked as a news- 
paper reporter in 
Australia. He first 
came to the United 
States in 1885 to 
take the position of 
leading man at 
Wallack’s, and af- 
terward starred 
round the world 
with Mrs. James 
Brown Potter. He 
then abandoned the 
stage to go on an 
exploring expedi- 
tion, which was or- 
ganized to search 
for gold in Upper 
Queensland. This 
failed of expected 
results; and, five 
years ago, the act- 
or returned to the 
boards and the.ap- 
preciative audiences 
that he never fails to draw in America. 

Mr. Bellew divides his time between 
Broadway and Berkshire, where he has 
a country-place. His friends believe 
him to be a confirmed bachelor, and 
vote him a very good fellow. 


Going, Going——! 

The ever picturesque and entertain- 
ing Maud Gonne has recently appeared 
in a new role and a fresh field. 


It is 








MAUDE GONNE, 
Who now bids for public notice as an artist in Bohemian Paris. 
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as the artist in Bohemian Paris that she 
makes her latest bid for public notice 
—and, so that it is a public somewhere 
and that it notices her, it matters little 
to Madame Gonne where, what, or how. 

When this romantic young lady mar-- 
ried Major McBride, fresh from prison 
and the Boer ranks, it was generally be- 
lieved to be an alliance of kindred 
spirits. It was, 
and for precisely 
that reason the: 
partnership proved 
unsatisfac- 
tory from the out- 
set. No play could 
be found with suf- 
ficient “fat” in it to 
satisfy two such 
stars. They could 
not agree upon the 
division of the 
scanty crop of 
laurels. The truth 
was that the easily 
responsive, 
but fickle and nov- 
elty-loving public 
had become tired 
of them both. They 
did not realize this, 
but each thought 
that the falling off 
in attendance was 
due to the short- 
comings of the 
other. They de- 
cided, as many 
other actors in 
similar circum- 
stances have done, 
to separate, physic- 





ally, legally and 
theatrically. 


The major has not fully decided upon 
a future field for the exercise of his ef- 
fulgent talents. His tour with Cronje’s 
show excited a taste for equestrian per- 
formance, and he is thinking of bare- 
back riding: but then, aeronautics of- 
fers strong attraction and diabolism is 
not to be dismissed without considera- 
tion. 

And they both callously abandon Ire- 
land to its fate. Mais a qui en veut-il?’ 




















as madame would say to-day. Ireland 
had ceased to draw, and it became 
necessary to look round for a new at- 
traction. With a natural talent for 
painting, what more reasonable than 
that the lady should assume the role 
of the Bohemian artist—of the impres- 
sionist school, of course—and open an 
atelier in the midst of the studios of 
Colasossi? The next step is to produce 
something strikingly daring and—voild! 
—we are in the limelight again. 


A Heroine of the Past. 


Now and again some great figure 
whose life-work has been performed in 
another generation comes suddenly into 
momentary prominence again and re- 
minds us of one whom we had, per- 
haps, believed to be in the grave. Such 
was the case when the papers an- 
nounced that King Edward had_ be- 
stowed the new Order of Merit upon 
the venerable Florence Nightingale. 

Our grandfathers recollect the sensa- 
tion that was produced in the early fif- 
ties by the young woman who with a 
small band of associates braved the 
dangers and hardships of the Crimea 
and carried aid and comfort to the sick 
and wounded. She had no official sup- 
port; in fact, she was at first opposed 
by the authorities. There was then no 
science of nursing. This heroic move- 
ment was its inception. If the hos- 
pitals in the Civil War were better than 
those in the Crimea; if the Franco- 
Prussian War showed a further im- 
provement, and the conflict between 
Russia and Japan still greater advance, 
the credit is primarily due to Florence 
Nightingale. 

But her efforts were not confined to 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
suffering soldier. The public gift of 
$150,000, which was raised by popular 
subscription in recognition of her serv- 
ices in the Crimean campaign, this de- 
voted woman applied to the foundation 
of a school for nurses at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London. What that school 
has done for the world at. large only 
members of the medical profession can 
fully appreciate. Surely no recipient of 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
A heroine of the past, recently decorated by King Edward with 
the Order of Merit. 


the Order of Merit has more ample 
claim to the distinction than this noble 
old lady. 


The Human Voice Divine. 


La Tetrazzini has triumphantly 
passed through the crowning ordeal of 
her brilliant career. Previous to her 
appearance in New York last winter 
she had scored striking successes in 
practically all the large capitals of the 
world, and had driven a San Franciscan 
audience to frenzied enthusiasm. Still 
it was not at all certain that she would 
command the approval of the American 
metropolis; and she confessed to being 
extremely anxious regarding the out- 
come of the experiment. New York 
critics have been known to reverse the 
verdicts of the outer world and to stand 
by their decisions. But in this instance 
there was no doubt about the quality 
of the reception. At her first appear- 
ance, the wonderful vocalist, who can 
never remember the time when she 
could not sing, took the city by storm 
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MARY GARDEN 


As Louise in Charpentier's opera of that name, produced by Oscar Hammer- 


stein for the first time in America. 


and made a place for herself in the 
hearts of our music-lovers that will al- 
ways insure her a welcome. 

Madame Tetrazzini is an Italian and 
not without ties in this country, her sis- 
ter being married to Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, the director of the Manhattan. 
She seems to be a natural singer, for 
it is claimed, on what appears to be 
good authority, that she never received 
more than six months’ training in her 
life. A notable thing about this lady’s 
success is that she revives in her 
-method “florid singing”; that is, sing- 
ing on vowel sounds only, which has 
been spoken of for years as a lost art. 

When it is considered that Mary Gar- 
den was the bright, particular star of 
New York’s operatic season before the 
atrival of Madame Tetrazzini, it was 
generous in her to do all that she could 
to insure the Italian’s success. Miss 
Garden interviewed the new arrival for 
an evening paper, and contrived to send 
broadcast a very attractive impression 
of her. 

Mary Garden is Scotch by parentage, 
American in nationality, and Parisian 





by adoption. The people of 
the French capital, in which 
her successes have all been 
achieved until recently, look 
upon her 4s peculiarly their 
own. To them she is known 
by a single word made up of 
the letters “Marygarden,” but 
not in the least sounding as 
we should pronounce the com- 
bination. 


Royalties and Their Resi- 
dences. 


Monarchs nowadays are 
much like ordinary mortals. 
They live and dress in the 
same manner as the wealthier 
of their subjects. They work, 
they golf, and they play 
bridge; they travel for pleas- 
ure and marry for love. The 
three kings and five queens 
who made a family party at 
Windsor Castle a few months 
ago enjoyed themselves in 
much the same manner as though they 
had been well-to-do commoners ; and if 
the truth could be known we should 
probably learn that state affairs hardly 
ever afforded them topics of conversa- 
tion. 

Most of the present day rulers of 
Christendom are distinctly domestic in 
their tastes, and none more so than the 
Czar of All the Russias. Nature never 
made a more cruel blunder than when 
this unhappy man was born to the pur- 
ple. He is happy only in the bosom of 
his family, and loves Tsarskoe Selo be- 
cause there, more than at any other of 
his residences, he enjoys the retirement 
of domestic life. Both he and his queen 
detest the Winter Palace, with its mem- 
ories of plots and murders, and go there 
only in response to the demands of state. 
Last season the atmosphere of the court 
was rendered more than usually frigid 
by the czarina’s new interdict against 
smoking by her ladies in waiting. 

The terrible fate of Dom Carlos of 
Portugal and his heir must have made 
a deep impression upon Alfonso of 
Spain, who so narrowly escaped assassi- 
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MME. LUISA TETRAZZINI, 


The much-heralded coloratura soprano who has not disappointed her New York audiences at the 
Manhattan Opera House. 


nation on the day of his marriage. This 

young man, who seems to have recently 

awakened to the gravity of his respon- 

sibilities, is in constant danger of death 

by the bomb or the dagger of the an- 
6 


archist ; and it is significant that one of 
the ringleaders in the Lisbon outrage 
was a Spaniard from Madrid. 

It is not improbable that before these 
lines appear in print the aged Emperor 








of Spain. 


of Austria will be gathered to his fa- 
thers. He is rapidly declining in 
strength and becoming a prey to mel- 
ancholy. His thoughts constantly dwell 
upon that dreadful tragedy that robbed 
him of his wife, and the mysterious sui- 
cide that marked the end of his heir. 
He secludes himself in the splendid cas- 
tle of Schénbrunn, going to the Hof- 
burg only on the most urgent occasions 
of state. 

King Edward is probably the happiest 
and the least care-ridden of European 
rulers. He is the only one of them 
who can safely retire at night without 
looking under the bed, and who dares 
to open his own mail, or can dispense 
with an army of guards. King Ed- 
ward’s most pronounced qualities are of 
the social and convivial order. He is 
an ideal host, a charming companion, a 
delightful raconteur, and a witty after- 
dinner speaker. He _ shoots straight, 
handles a billiard-cue expertly, plays 
bridge better perhaps than any man in 
his kingdom with the exception of Dr. 
Lane, and can sail a yacht almost as 
well as Lord Brassey. In England these 
are accomplishments that make for 
popularity ; but among his foreign kins- 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN: FIVE QUEENS AND THREE KINGS, AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


In the rear row, from left to right, are the King of England, the Emperor of Germany. the Queen of England, and the King 
In the front row are the Queen of Spain, the Empress of Germany, the Queen of Portugal, and the Queen of Norway 





men King Edward is generally re- 
garded with affection and esteem for his 
sterling qualities of heart and brain. 
No ruler of the present age has been 
so persistently misrepresented and mis- 
understood as the kaiser. The wildest 
and most unfounded stories with regard 
to him have been widely current at d/'f- 
ferent times. Perhaps the most strong- 
minded monarch living, rumors of his 
insanity have been set afloat more than 
once. Always on the best of terms with 
his relatives, stories of serious ruptures 
with one and another of them have been 
frequent. These canards have general- 
ly had their origin in Great Britain, 
where the average man entertains an 
unconquerable prejudice against the 
Emperor of Germany. It is quite ex- 
tensively. believed by Englishmen that 
the kaiser cherishes a grudge against 
them on account of the injury to his 
hand which was occasioned at birth, 
supposedly by the English physician of 
his mother. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Martin was not present at the accouche- 
ment, and the late empress always at- 
tributed the accident to his: absence. 
The servant who was entrusted with the 
letter summoning Dr. Martin to the 
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ROYAL PALACE, THE HAGUE, 


palace, carelessly mailed it instead of 
delivering it as instructed, and in con- 
sequence the physician arrived too late 
to render the service desired of him. It 
is a curious fact that while Englishmen 
generally believe the kaiser to be a rabid 
Anglophobe, he has displeased many 
of his subjects by his pronounced li- 
king for England and things English. 
The part of prince-consort cannot be 


an easy one to play without friction. It 
must be a little irksome to a spirited 
young man to be constantly reminded 
that his wife is a more important per- 
sonage than himself, and to feel that he 
is actually amenable to her commands 
like any other of her subjects. 

The rumors of differences between 
Queen Wilhelmina and her consort that 
were current shortly after their mar- 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


riage probably had a substantial basis 
of fact. Life at the Palace of the 
Hague is of a somewhat simple order, 
and what goes on there is pretty gener- 
ally known to the citizens of the capital. 
The Hollanders freely admit that their 
beloved queen is a rather imperious 
young lady; and they seemed to find a 
humorous satisfaction in the thought of 
her disciplining her husband. But in 
recent years Prince Henry has gained 
in popularity with his adoptive country- 
men. His gallant conduct in the ship- 
wreck of three winters ago won their 
hearts; and with further acquaintance 
they have’ learned to like him better. 

It is to be supposed and hoped that 
the domestic affairs of this handsome 
young couple have adjusted themselves 
to smooth running. It is a very simple 
life they lead. Many a European no- 
bleman maintains a state of greater lux- 
ury and splendor. 


Sweden’s Sovereign. 


A remarkable number of misstate- 
ments regarding the new King of Swe- 
den have gained currency since his ac- 
cession to the throne. 


This is partly at- 


tributable to the fact that his previous- 
ly retired life made him little known 
outside his country, and partly to the 
contradictory aspects of his character 
and demeanor. For instance, his ha- 
bitual reserve has given rise to a wide- 
spread belief that he is less demo- 
cratic than his genial and _attract- 
ive father. The contrary is the case, as 
might be inferred by his declining to 
go through the useless ceremony of be- 
ing crowned. 

Gustav is almost the antithesis of his 
father. He lacks the literary and mu- 
sical ability of Oscar, and finds his chief 
pleasures in athletic sports, in certain 
forms of which he is an adept. The 
old king constantly maintained a court- 
ly ceremonial ; the present one lives like 
any commoner. While his predecessor 
was an idealist and a dreamer, Gustav 
is practical to his finger-tips. The chief 
point of resemblance between these two 
is their domesticity. Oscar was wont to 
declare that there was no more united 
family in Christendom than theirs. 
Relations between the crown prince and 
his father are of the closest and most 
cordial character. 





















OME ten or twelve years ago a 
S young French sculptor, reading 
one evening before the fire in his 
Parisian flat, allowed his eyes to stray 
from the pages of his book to a fine cat 
which was stretched luxuriously at his 
feet. ‘Mimi’ was purring her loudest, 
worshiping the flames with all her soul; 
ecstasy was expressed in her half-closed 
eves and on her smiling mouth ; and con- 
tent—unadulterated content, such as 
only animals appear capable of enjoy- 
ing—was visible in every muscle of her 
languorous body. Her master, with an 
artist’s experienced eye, noted all these 
things, and many more besides, and as 
he did so he mentally remarked: ‘How 
excellent that would be in marble! I 





PROSPERITY. By Louis Riché. 
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must try my hand at it one of these 
days.” 

The sculptor was in entire sympathy 
with animals; he knew no greater de- 
light than that of studying their habits 
and of endeavoring to bridge over the 
gulf which separates man and the beast. 
Animals, moreover, were his specialty 
in art, and for this reason he had be- 
come a pupil of the great animal sculp- 













POVERTY. By Louis Riché 








tor, Georges Gardet, who holdsto-day in 
France the position which was formerly 
occupied by Barve. Acting on the idea 
which had occurred to him in so simple 
a way, he set to work to prepare himself 
for the extremely difficult task of repre- 
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senting cats in sculpture. Cats were 
frequently seen in pictures, but they 
were seldom sculptured; and he knew 
that if he could succeed in adequately 
rendering some of the most familiar of 
the thousand and one attitudes into 
which they put themselves, he would 
have accomplished a very notable thing 
in art. 

As he entered upon his work, it soon 
became evident to him, however, that 
the ordinary methods of the sculptor 
were worse than useless in the case of 
cats. It was possible, for some sub- 
jects, to utilize a lion as a living model, 
and the movements of a dog could some- 
times be seized sur Je vif and repre- 
sented in clay, but it was quite hopeless 
to attempt to use “Mimi” as a model. 
Those who are fond of cats know that 
there is no animal so restless. Pussy is 
ever on the move, and even when in a 
somnolent condition she frequently 
changes her position. So M. Louis 
Riché—for that is the sculptor’s name 
—decided to trust entirely to his mem- 
ory and his knowledge of the habits of 
cats. 

From that day forward he took every 





By Louis Riché. 
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MOUSING. By Louis Riché. 
opportunity of observing their move- 
ments, of studying the play of their 
muscles, and of noting their expressions. 
He formed little mental pictures—con- 
ceived, as a sculptor should, in masses— 
of cats in all sorts of attitudes, and of 
every age and condi- 
tion, pictures which, 
when put together, 
formed an epitome of 
the life of the cat. 
And when, after 
three or four years, 
he judged these im- 
ages were indelibly 
graven on his mem- 
ory, he shut himself 
up in his studio in 
the Rue Leclere and 
set to work to inter- 
pret them in stone. 
It is not surprising 
that M. Louis Riché 
has met with very 
great success in the 
particular branch of 
sculpture which he 
has taken up. For 
conscientious work, 
backed up by skillful- 
ly applied knowledge, 
rarely fails to find 














recognition at the Salon, Almost at 
the very outset his little studies in mar- 
ble, lithographic stone or bronze, as the 
case might be, attracted the attention of 
connoisseurs. Not one of his exhibits 
remained on his hands, and commis- 
sions for replicas soon began to pour in. 
People were quick to see that these 
studies were the work of a rising young 
sculptor, already possessing some of the 
qualities which make the master. 

Many of the visitors to the annual art 
exhibitions, in the Grand Palais, being 
cat lovers as well as connoisseurs, M. 
Riché’s cats were admired from adouble 
point of view. The admirable work en- 
titled “Prosperity” reminded them of 
an attitude in which they had often 
seen their own well-fed and well-cared- 
for pets, and the same may be said of 
“The Siesta” and “The Two Friends.” 

From a purely artistic standpoint, 
however, the sculptor’s best works are 
undoubtedly those called ** Motherhood” 
and ‘Poverty.’ As regards the first, 
note how well the artist has expressed 
the mother’s anxiety for her young by 
the bend of the neck and the position of 
the ears, and how admirably he has 
shown the helplessness of the kittens. 
The starved cat—**Poverty’’—is a less 
familiar figure, but it will be preferred 
by some people, principally artists, to 
the other, on account of the tragic side 
of the subject. 

A few words as to the materials in 
which M. Riché works. For many of 
his subjects he uses lithographic stone, 
which is one of the most difficult stones 
a sculptor can use, because of its ex- 
tremely fine grain and excessive brit- 
tleness. Only the artist who has at- 
tained a complete mastery withhis chisel 
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finds it possible to use it satisfactorily. 
On the other hand, how well it is suited 
for the subjects in which this French 
sculptor has specialized! Its color— 
various shades of gray—and its texture 
could not be better adapted for render- 
ing the color and sleekness of cats. Oc- 
casionally MM. Riché uses ordinary mar- 
ble, but more frequently he prefers to 
reproduce his work in bronze by the 
difficult cire perdue process, which has 
an advantage over other processes inas- 
much as it enables an artist to attain a 
high degree of finish. 

M. Louis Riché has not, by the bye, 
devoted his attention exclusively to cats. 
Since he began to exhibit at the Salon 
of the Société des Artistes Francaises, 
in 1895. he has produced many im- 
portant studies of other animals. At the 
1897 Salon he obtained an Honorable 
Mention for an exhibit of bears, and in 
the following year he exhibited a lion. 
“Jeune Sanglier de France’ was his 
work in 1900; at the 1901 Salon he 
showed a “Lion et Lionne,” in plaster, 
and the two studies of cats already men- 
tioned—*Prosperity” and “Poverty.” 
In 1902 he was awarded a medal of the 
third class for 
a group of 
eleven studies 
of cats, nine 
in bronze and 
two in lith- 
ographic 
stone. Finally, 
at the last— 
1904 — Salon 
he exhibited a 
group of Al- 
gerian wom- 
en. 
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1.—THE SEARCH FOR DICK TOWNSHEND 


T was the morning after Judith had 
defeated Mr. Copperleigh, left the 
impress of her fingers on his broad 

cheek and then swept homeward mag- 
nificently, both of us penniless. We 
were breakfasting on a meal badly pre- 
pared by Angelique and worse served 
by Celeste, who made a good deal of in- 
solent noise as she moved. I glanced 
at Judith, expecting to see her splendid 
brows drawn in a frown, but her face 
was serene. 

“They are always like this, the maids, 
when I owe them a few weeks’ wages,” 
she said. “It relieves me, for just when 
they become intolerable, my luck turns. 
You'll see. Then [ll discharge them 
and they'll cry to stay. We'll have 
pecks of money before the day is over.” 

She went on placidly with her coffee 
and toast, and Celeste came back to an- 
nounce that a lady wished to see mad- 
emoiselle ; the name was Mrs. Forsyth. 

“Come along, Fay,” said Judith, 
“probably it is the lady who holds the 
peck measure.” 

She went into the tiny drawing-room, 
I following her. A small, pretty wom- 
an, perhaps thirty-eight or forty, stood 
up and smiled at us with wide, tender 
blue eyes. She was dressed in light 
broadcloth, with a good deal of white 
fluffiness about her neck and sleeves. 
“Miss Carmichael?” she said to Ju- 





“The Miss Carmichael who will 


” 


dith. 
investigate 

Judith bowed. 
Mrs. Forsyth?” 

Mrs. Forsyth sat down with little 
billowy subsidences of her gown. 

“TI was sent to you,” she said, “by 
Mr. Copperleigh.” 

I colored, and I could see a muscle 
twitch in Judith’s firm cheek. 

“T know him slightly,” said Judith. 

“You seem to have made a strong 
impression on him,” said Mrs. Forsyth 
coyly. 

I colored again, thinking of the print 
of her five fingers, but Judith’s face 
was quite wooden. 

“Mr. Copperleigh,” continued Mrs. 
Forsyth, “was my late husband’s busi- 
ness partner. I must confess that I 
don’t care for him much; he is so—so 
unsympathetic, if I make myself clear. 
He does not know how large a part 
sentiment must play in life—should 
even play in business matters.” 

I saw a glint of suspicion come into 
Judith’s eyes. 

“However,” went on Mrs. Forsyth, 
“when it comes to business matters I 
do consult him. It saves a lawyer, and 
he likes to do it for my husband’s sake 
and for my little girl’s sake, and per- 
haps a bit for my own sake, too.” 

She looked as if she expected Judith 





“Will you sit down, 

















to smile sympathetically. Then 
she went on a little more coldly. 

“The matter is this: When 
I was a little girl of ten I had 
two baby boy cousins, Albert 
Joyce and Dick Townshend. 
Dick was left an orphan and 
we took him into our family. 
He was like my brother, al- 
most like my son. I can’t tell 
you how devoted I was to him. 
He lived with us until I was 
married, and soon after that he 
came to live with my husband 
and me, staying all through his 
school-days and _ college-days. 
He played with my little girl 
just as I used to play with him. 
It was a beautiful relationship.” 

She touched her handker- 
chief to her eyes and was un- 
able to speak for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Three years ago,” she said 
brokenly, “Dick, who had rath- 
er failed in all he had tried 
to do, went West—and you 
know how the West calls. He 
could have made his home with 
me, shared the little I have as 
my own child does, but he left 
me; and two years ago”—she 
paused—“two years ago I went 
out West, only to find that he 
was buried. All I could do was 
to see his grave. Even his be- 
longings had been sold to pay 
for the funeral. Nothing was 
left me—but memories.” 

I murmured something sym- 
pathetic, and Mrs. Forsyth 
reached out a little hand which 
I held during the rest of her re- 
marks. 

“Just lately,” she went on, “a 
rich tea-merchant uncle of ours 
has died. All the relatives he 
had in the world were our dear 
dead Dick, the other cousin, Al- 
bert Joyce, myself and my lit- 


tle girl. He ignored me in his will.” 


JUDITH: SOLVER OF MYSTERIES 
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We peered from behind the drawing-room curtains while she got 


into a little electric motor. 


She smiled wanly. “I donot know why, go to Albert Joyce.” 
but let it pass. With the exception of a “Yes,” said Judith. 
small legacy for my little girl, he left 
all his property to Dick, if Dick were be sure that Dick was dead. 
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living ; and if Dick were dead it was to 


“Our old uncle’s lawyers wished to 


It seems 
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that my simple word does not convince 
them, although all my neighbors in the 
apartment knew that I went West and 
I am sure that the people of the town 
out there will remember me. The 
young men were so kind. But some one 
else will have to go and get evidence, 
and when I consulted Mr. Copperleigh 
and said since it was an affair of ten- 
derness and sentiment I’d like to have 
a woman if that were possible, he sug- 
gested you. He said—you know he is 
slangy sometimes—tenderness and sen- 
timent were your long suit.” . 

Judith’s face flamed, and if Mr. Cop- 
perleigh’s cheek had been again within 
range I should not have answered for 
the consequences, but all she said was: 

“TI can’t say that I have noticed Mr. 
Copperleigh’s diction. I am quite will- 
ing to undertake the commission, Mrs. 
Forsyth.” 

There was talk about terms and trav- 
eling expenses; Mrs. Forsyth gave 
some advance money and Judith prom- 
ised to start in the afternoon. 

“Why not this morning?” asked Mrs. 
Forsyth. 

“Because I can’t get ready,” said Ju- 
dith crisply. 

Mrs. Forsyth took her departure, and 
we peered from behind the drawing- 
room curtains while she got into a lit- 
tle electric motor driven by a dark, stri- 
king-looking man on whom Judith bent 
a piercing look. 

“Now then,” said Judith, “to investi- 
gate Mrs. Forsyth. That’s why I can’t 
start this morning. I'll be home to 
luncheon. But first I’ll pay the maids 
with part of our Lady Bountiful’s roll; 
otherwise, they will smother you in dust 
and kill you with noise.” 

At luncheon Judith reported that 
Mrs. Forsyth was a widow with small 
means, one daughter and a great repu- 
tation for amiability; that all she had 
said seemed to be true. Then my friend 
tossed me her keys and went off to her 
train. 

I spent a peaceful enough fortnight. 
A telegram came now and again from 
Judith, reporting that she was getting 
along well and asking me to attend to 
this or that detail about which I should 
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find a full written account in this or 
that locked drawer. I soon saw that 
my friend did not simply trust to luck 
to bring her cases. She had box after 
box filled with clippings and notes about 
people and accidents which might de- 
velop into affairs that would need her 
assistance. Two or three letters she 
telegraphed me to write,for her were 
in the nature of laying traps to catch 
cases. Her queer intuition warned her 
as to what she could use, and besides 
that, she was a good business woman. 
I defied even Mr. Copperleigh to have 
more system or foresight than she had. 

At the end of two weeks she swept 
into my room, and languidly waved a 
check. 

“Well,” she said indifferently, after 
giving me a peckish kiss, “here is my 
money. We'll not have to pawn the 
motor-car for a while. I have just been 


‘to see Mrs. Forsyth and her old uncle's 


lawyers and given them the proofs, et 
cetera. It was all as dull as ditch-wa- 
ter. The only interesting thing was 
meeting a few minutes’ ago the living 
nephew, Albert Joyce. He was the 
dark man we saw in the runabout with 
Mrs. Forsyth last week. His-joy over 
my news was so ill-concealed as to be 
refreshing. Hejgho, let’s ring for tea.” 

As we sipped our tea a telegram was 
brought to Judith. 

“You open it,” she ordered. 

“Another case,” I prophesied exult- 
ingly as I tore it open. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Judith. “I feel as 
if it were something that would dis- 
gruntle me.” 

“IT should think so, indeed.” 

The telegram read: 


JupitrH AGNEW CARMICHAEL: I am dis- 
appointed in you. CopPERLEIGH. 


Judith looked as if she were about to 
spring. She tore the telegram in pieces, 
rose to her feet, and paced up and down 
the room biting her lips and clenching 
her strong fingers. I backed into a 
corner to give her room. 

“All right, Fay,” she said presently. 
“You need not stand from under, but 
you'll admit that it’s maddening to have 
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that man Copperleigh, whom I detest 
and abhor, come even with me like this.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “that telegram 
certainly means that in his judgment 
you have overlooked something in the 
Forsyth case.” 

“Overlooked something! You're 
charitable. If I have overlooked “any- 
thing, I've overlooked everything. I 
never failed before, and to have Cop- 
perleigh show me—Copperleigh !” 

“You don’t know that you've failed 
yet,” I said, ‘“‘and anyway, you'll admit 
that even if he has come even with you, 
he isn’t ahead of you. You overreached 
him first. If he is anything of a man, 
he won't sit still and let you stay ahead. 
To get even with you would be his 
highest ambition, if he’s a self-respect- 
ing person.” 

Judith’s clenched hands relaxed. 

“Oh, you astute Fay,” she said. “One 
word for Copperleigh and two for me. 
Thanks. Well, my dear, we go West 
to-night ; you, too, for I need a guard- 
ian. But what could have set me off 
wrong? The Forsyth woman is a senti- 
mental fool, but I don’t think she is any 
worse. I didn’t stop to study out why 
she wanted to prove that Dick Town- 
shend was dead or alive, for her attitude 
didn’t matter. I expected to get the 
facts. Now what could I have left out, 
and what could Copperleigh mean? If 
the observation of the neighbors meant 
anything, Mrs. Forsyth was devoted to 
Dick Townshend. Heigho! One more 
blunder and [ll resign.” 

She sat down glowering. Presently 
she got her coat and hat and went off 
without a word. She returned with dis- 
satisfied face, and it was not until we 
were at our late dinner that she told me 
she had been trying to get a glimpse of 
Mrs. Forsyth’s daughter. 

“The little girl?” I said. 

“A young girl she is. She was away. 
the other time I was looking up my 
lady, and she is not to be got hold of 
now. Oh, I don’t know whether to hate 
or thank Copperleigh most.” 

We hurried to the train immediately 
after dinner. Judith had telephoned for 
lower berths. I looked about as I al- 
ways do to count the women in the 
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sleeping-car, for their number deter- 
mines what time one is to get up to 
make a rush for the dressing-room. 
The only other woman was a heavily 
veiled person who shrank into her cor- 
ner dismayed when a man entered and 
sat opposite her. 

Presently she crossed over to me and 
said tremblingly that she was not used 
to traveling and could she sit beside 
me? It seemed so fearful to have a 
stranger in the upper berth; could she 
change lters? I saw that she was quite 
young, and as Judith was glooming by 
herself—bad company—I tried to moth- 
er Miss Brown. Her berth was 
changed to the upper above mine, and 
we maintained a desultory conversation 
until it was time to go to bed. 

Next day Judith was still sulky. The 
only word she uttered was an explosive 
“Copperleigh,” or “To think that that 
sentimental wedding-cake sort of wom- 
an could be an instrument for my un- 
doing !” 

At the best I do not find a railway 
journey inspiring, and this one was the 
most tiresome I have ever taken. The 
weather was dreary, and the landscape, 
after the first day, monotonous. Miss 
Brown was either frightened or lacri- 
mose, and Judith alternately paced up 
and down the car, unaware of the ad- 
miring glances cast upon her, or else 
sat in frowning, silent reflection. The 
suspense, too, I found trying. I knew 
of course that Judith was going back 
to Gunters, Wyoming, the little town 
where she had found the proofs of Dick 
Townshend’s death and burial, but what 
were we to find there this time? 

When we were within a day’s ride 
of Gunters a freight wreck detained us. 
Then, just as we started up again an 
accident happened to our engine. Ju- 
dith and the business men on the train 
fumed, Miss Brown and I sat in apathy. 
People came in, giving us reports of the 
feelings of the passengers of the New 
York Express behind us. I noticed that 
Judith had some conversation with a 
candid-faced, longish-haired old man 
who looked like a typical cattleman, and 
I knew by her expression that it was 
talk that meant something to her. 
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It was eight o’clock and we had just 
dined when our train got in motion 
again. Miss Brown was with us. She 
had preceded us toward the door and 
had turned to speak to me, when she 
gave a gasp and bolted forward out of 
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“How does furty-five miles strike you, miss?” 


the car. Judith looked about, started 
a little, and hurried after Miss Brown. 
Then I turned. ‘I saw nothing to cause 
any excitement. A tall, dark man had 
come in from another car and was 
choosing a seat. 
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I caught up with the others in our 
sleeping-car. Judith had a firm grasp 
on the arm of Miss Brown, who was 
sobbing. She turned to me appealingly. 

“Oh, you'll help, won’t you? Save 
me from him!” 

“From whom?” I said. 

“Yes. Why did you want to be Saved 
from Mr. Albert Joyce?” said Judith. 

“ “Oh, I am sure he came on the ex- 
press behind us and has transferred to 
this train to look for me,” the girl 
sobbed. “Oh, pretend I am your sis- 
ter—anything.” 

“We'll be good to you,” said Judith. 
“Evidently you are Miss Mary Forsyth. 
I'll tell the porter to make up the berth 
for you. Mr. Joyce won’t come in here 
until he has dined.” 

Miss Forsyth was too nervous to talk 
coherently. She merely sobbed and 
said, why had she done it, and how 
afraid she was, until we had her tucked 
in bed. 

Then we sat beside her within the 
curtains and Judith said: 

“Now you are safe; stop crying and 
listen. Mr. Joyce wants to marry you 
and you do not want to marry him, and 
so you are going to Gunters to see if 
the man you do love, Dick Townshend, 
is not alive after all.” 

“Why, how did you know?” gasped 
Miss Forsyth. 

“It’s plain enough, child. Besides, I 
am Miss Carmichael who went West 
for.your mother. So you are ‘my little 
girl’? You look seventeen, but you are 





“Twenty, and Dick and I were en- 
gaged. I don’t mind his being eleven 
years older,” said the girl, “but when 
mother found it out she was furious, 
for she said Dick never could support 
‘a wife.” 

“Was she supporting him?” 

“Oh, no, Dick had two thousand a 
year, and he let her take care of it for 
him; but mother thought that that was 
pe enough for two,” said Mary For- 
syth. 

“Humph!” said Judith. “I suppose 
your mother flew out at him whenever 
he bought a new necktie?” 

“Mother only has bad tempers now 
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and then,’ defended little Mary, “so 
Dick said he’d go West and make 
money and come back and show her, 
and she said to go and not come back.” 

“So he went away and planned very, 
very carefully that he was to write let- 
ters to the house for both you and your 
mother, but that you were to slip down- 
town to the general delivery?” 

“How did you know?” said Mary. 
“But mother was clever, too, and she 
never let me out of her sight. Her 
name is Mary Forsyth, too, and any 
letters that came to the box she got.” 

“The nice sentimental lady with the 
hard head, I warrant she did,” said Ju- 
dith. “And when did brother Albert 
Joyce begin to want to marry you?” 

“A year ago. He has plenty of 
money of his own, and now that uncle 
has left him a fortune he is quite rich. 
Mother always liked Albert and I like 
him, too, only as a cousin.” 

“What makes you think that Dick 
Townshend is not dead?” asked Judith. 

“T don’t know,” wept Mary. “You 
can’t believe the only person that real- 
ly loves you the way you want to be 
loved, anyway, is dead, can you, until 
you just see him? I know you think I 
am silly.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Judith softly. 
“Once or twice I had the feeling myself 
that he was not dead, in spite of the 
proofs. If ever I go more on proofs 
than on feeling I am not so sure to suc- 
ceed, Fay, and this is my last fumble. 
As you have probably divined by this 
time, my child, we are going back to 
Gunters,. or thereabouts, and if Dick 
Townshend is living we'll find him.” 

Mary took Judith’s strong hand in 
hers and kissed it. 

“Inherited from mama,” murmured 
Judith. “I suppose mama took away 
the miniature of Dick you used to wear 
around your neck.” 

“Why, how did you know?” cried 
Mary. 

“Humph!” said Judith. “Well, Mary 
Forsyth, remember you are under the 
chaperonage of my friend, Fay, here.” 

Judith withdrew and sat down across 
the aisle not far from the old cattle- 
man, who was looking at her with 
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glances of good-fellowship. I 
sat behind her. 

Presently Mr. Albert Joyce 
entered. He caught sight of 
her and stopped. Judith 
sprang to her feet and went 
toward him with outstretched 
hands. And such a Judith; 
gracious, purring, as clinging 
as Mrs, Forsyth herself. 

“Mr. Joyce !’’shecried. “Who 
would have dreamed of seeing 
you here? And how I admire 
you for coming! You felt, af- 
ter all, that that poor young 
man might have been buried 
by mistake—you know what I 
mean, and your chivalry won’t 
let you rest until you find out 
the truth. I don’t mind your 
distrusting my findings; I 
have begun to distrust them 
myself, but how noble of you 
to come—how like you!” 

How she could do it—al- 
most six feet tall as she was— 
and make it convincing, I 
don’t know. Mr. Joyce looked 
cross and ‘bewildered, but 
somehow complimented. Ju- 
dith hypnotized him: into a 
seat beside her and _ purred 
and purred. Then she beck- 
oned to me. 

“I almost forgot,” she said 
as she presented Mr. Joyce, 
“to tell you that my friend 
here is chaperoning Miss Forsyth.” 

Mr. Joyce started. “Then she is on 
the train,” he cried. 

“You guessed it,” said Judith glee- 
fully. “She came just as you did, to 
see if she could not find Dick Town- 
shend.” 

“Perhaps I should tell you, Miss Car- 
michael,” said Mr. Joyce stiffly, “that 
my chief object in coming was to get 
Miss Forsyth and bring her back.” 

“Quite right,” approved Judith. 
“She is too young to be knocking 
around the country alone. But, you 
see, my friend is taking care of her.” 

“IT come with authority from her 
mother.” 

“Of course you do, 


” 


said Judith. 








And there stood Dick, with eyes dazed and afraid till the girl 
put her arms around him. 


“We'll all take care of her, and if we do 
find Dick Townshend there will be just 
one more to help.” 

She beamed on him in spite of his 
frown. 

“T can’t share your optimism about 
finding Townshend,” said Albert Joyce 
sharply. “In any case, I don’t intend 
to permit Miss Forsyth to meet him. 
She will come back with me.” 

“If she so chooses of course,” said 
Judith gently. 

“And she will so choose,” said Mr. 
Joyce, tightening his upper lip. 

“T really don’t see how she could re- 
sist you,” murmured Judith softly, ‘and 
I don’t see what she could see in a man 
so pliable that he was willing to let his 
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mother-in-law-elect take charge of his 
income. But these soft little girls have 
sometimes a great power of resistance. 
In any case, she has gone to bed and 
the choice will come in the morning. 
Meanwhile, I must introduce you to my 
new friend, Mr. Hardy. He is going 
. to be of great help to us.” She beck- 
oned to the old cattleman and he came 
forward smiling. 

“Mr. Hardy,” Judith said, “this is 
Mr. Joyce, who will be so pleased to 
hear that you are interested in our mis- 
sion. And now don’t you think it 
would be great fun not to tell him what 
we are going to do, just let us surprise 
him?” 

Old Mr. Hardy laughed a long, good 
laugh. 

“Sure, we'll keep our secret,” he said. 

If ever a man showed rage and help- 
lessness, it was Albert Joyce. 

“T come for Miss Forsyth,” he ex- 
ploded. ‘At the first stop we return.” 

He arose, bowed stiffly, and took a 
seat forward. 

“Why, he seemed annoyed,” said Ju- 
dith, with a little ripple of laughter. 
“He almost wants to make me surprise 
him hard.” 

“He needs to ‘ride herd’ on his man- 
ner some,” said Mr. Hardy gruffly. 

“T did not tell you fully why I wanted 
to find Mr. Townshend,” said Judith. 
And then she explained the situation to 
the old man. He slapped his broad 
knee and laughed loudly again. 

“Why, miss,” he said, “I won’t de- 
sert you now until we run down and 
lasso the very last bit of news there is 
about this man Townshend, dead or 
alive.” 

Presently Albert Joyce came back and 
sat down with an attempt at an apology. 

“I’m afraid I was a bit abrupt just 
now,” he said, “but after all, Miss Car- 
michael, I am only human. I don’t 
want to lose my money and my fiancée 
at one blow, and I am not going to.” 

“Or if you do, you are going to be 
a good loser,” said Judith pleasantly. 

Albert Joyce began to talk with Mr. 
Hardy, and we sat back and admired 
the skill with which the old man told 
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precisely what he wanted to and no 
more. He aroused Mr. Joyce’s interest 
and mine by telling us that he had spent 
half his life in Wyoming. He had been 
the first inhabitant of the town of Gun- 
ters. He had known almost every soul 
of the shifting population, including the 
man who had been buried as Dick 
Townshend. Him he described as tall, 
fair, smiling, good-natured, a little ir- 
resolute, prone to drink too much, and 
unable to keep his money. With each 
characteristic Mr. Joyce nodded his 
head with growing satisfaction. Mr. 
Hardy mentioned that a good many 
men had just those traits, and they 
never lasted long in Wyoming. This 
Mr. Joyce took to mean that if Dick 
Townshend was not dead in one grave, 
he was in another. 

Mr. Joyce~ stayed with us until Ju- 
dith and I went to bed. I slept in the 
same berth with poor little Mary For- 
syth, who had been quaking at the 
sound of her cousin’s voice and peeping 
at him between the curtains. Half a 
dozen times during the night she woke 
me up, shivering with fear, to say that 
she knew Albert would make her come 
home, and what should she do. I told 
her that she had better stay tucked un- 
der Judith’s arm all the time, and that 
she had better try to remember that 
it was Dick Townshend she loved, and 
say “no” to everything her other cousin 
proposed. 

They met in the morning at break- 
fast, and Mary really did quite well. 
She clutched my hand under the table, 
but she said without much quivering of 


voice: 

“Good morning, Albert. How did 
you leave mother ?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” he said. 


“She'll be glad to get our telegram from 
Gunters. We ought to be there in half 
an hour now.” 

“Ah, we’re not going to get off at 
Gunters,” said Judith sweetly. “Didn’t 
I remember to tell you we are going to 
get off at a place Mr. Hardy knows of 
—before Gunters. It is quite an ad- 
venture.” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Joyce,“but I should 
prefer to get off at Gunters with Mary.” 
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“Will you give me your hand again—the other way ?” 


“I—I won't,” said Mary feebly. “I 
am going to get off at this other Gun- 
ters.” 

Mr. Joyce resigned himself, and when 
a few minutes later we dismounted at 
a little flag-station he fixed his eyes like 
the rest of us on our leader, Mr. Hardy. 
Mr. Hardy had not been idle. He 
pointed to a team of horses and a 
wagon coming down the road running 
east from the tiny station-house. 

“That’s our cherry-bounce. We are 
all going to take a little ride. How 
does forty-five miles strike you, miss?” 

“Splendid,” laughed Judith. “And 
how nice to be jounced on the bottom 
of a wagon!” 

“Lo—lovely,” said Mary 
“It’s a nice day, too.” 

“Sorry railroads are so scarce,” said 
Mr. Hardy, “especially as we may be 
riding for days.” 

Albert Joyce tightened his upper lip, 
and Mary gave a little clutch at Ju- 
dith’s arm. 


bravely. 


“Splendid,” said Judith, “if we have 
provisions and a place to sleep.” 

“TIT have took care of all that,” said 
Mr. Hardy. “Trust your old uncle.” 

I really think that we all enjoyed 
that first drive except Mr. Joyce. Old 
Mr. Hardy and Judith were full of 
reminiscences and stories. Little Mary 
grew less tense, and I watched the 
boundless tracks of  cattle-country 
change gradually as the morning light 
dimmed into afternoon light. Now and 
then a rider dashed up on his horse and 
passed a word with Mr. Hardy—fresh- 
faced young fellows for the most part, 
glad to see a human being. Toward 
dusk we stopped, at a small hut, the 
owner of which came out with wide- 
handed hospitality to greet us. He was 
a bright-eyed young man who frankly 
admired us three women. 

“Well, Jed,” said Mr. Hardy, “trot 
out your picture-gallery. That’s what 
we've come almost fifty miles to see. 
Then rustle us some supper.” 
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Jed took us inside his little house, and 
while we looked around at bare walls 
and rough furniture he went to the 
shelf and got a series of three kodak 
pictures. ; 

“Not much to look at is Dick Town- 
shend,” he said, “but it is kind of com- 
pany for me.” ‘ 

Mary seized the picture, and we all 
craned over her shoulder to look at 
three views of a fair, good-natured, 
nondescript face. 

“That’s not Dick,” cried Mary. 

“So?” said Mr. Hardy. “Then we'll 
put up with you to-night, Jed, and drive 
on to-morrew.” 

Judith was exultant. 
demanded angrily from 
where he was being led to. 
to me and wept tears of joy. Only Jed 
and Mr. Hardy were calm. Mr. Hardy 
reminded Albert Joyce humorously that 
he was keeping his plans of our move- 
ments as a pleasant surprise. 

For the next two or three days we 
drove north and south, east and west, 
trying to trace the original source of 
the kodak pictures. We talked to cat- 
tleman after cattleman. Everybody's 
nerves wore thin, even Mr. Hardy’s, 
while Albert Joyce was unbearable. On 
the morning of the fourth day we found 
an old cattleman, much the worse for 
illness and drink. He said that he had 
never seen Dick Townshend, but he 
knew the man who had probably taken 
the kodak pictures. He was Richards, 
a sheep-tender some forty miles away. 
“Not such a bad fellow when you come 
to know him.” 

“Tt’s just like you to know a sheep- 
man,” said Mr. Hardy contemptuously. 
“Well, miss, we turn back, I suppose ?” 

Judith knew something about the 
everlasting feud between cattlemen and 
sheepmen, ana it took all her tact to 
persuade Mr. Hardy to drive us the 
forty miles. It was only when she said 
she would walk every foot of the way if 
he refused that he yielded, but with bad 
grace, muttering that we would find 
this Richards a liar and a thief and 
Besides 


Albert Joyce 
Mr. Hardy 
Mary clung 


worse, if worse. there was. 
this, we were going round on our 
tracks. The sheepman’s place was 


. 
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barely ten miles from the railroad. The 
only thing that reconciled him at all to 
this last stage of our journey was that 
Albert Joyce agreed with his views so 
strenuously that it seemed a comfort to 
be thwarting him. 

There never was such another forty 
miles.” Our bones ached, our faces 
burned, our hearts beat low. I asked 
myself: “Could that drawn-looking 
creature be my handsome Judith Car- 
michael, beauty and quondam society 
woman, the cleverest detective in New 
York? And what were we doing on 
this wild-goose chase?” But well I 
knew that her tense will would never 
relax until we found Dick Townshend, 
dead or alive. 

The horses served us well, and it was 
still light when we came to a small hut 
rising suddenly from the ground, and 
heard first the plaintive voices of count- 
less sheep, and then saw a man’s figure 
come suddenly to the doorway. He 
lifted his hand to shade his eyes. Then 
Judith and Mary sprang from the 
wagon together. Quick as a_ bird, 
Mary ran to him. 

“Dick! Dick!” she said. 

And there stood Dick Townshend, tall, 
fair, effeminate-looking and very hag- 
gard, with eyes dazed and afraid till 
the girl put her arms around him. 

“Your mother, that fiend! She wrote 
me that you were dead!” he said 
hoarsely. “Two years ago, and I be- 
lieved her!” 

No one seemed to care to ask him 
why he called himself Richards, and 
why the other man had taken the name 
of Dick Townshend, or whether that was 
his real name. The two lovers clung 
together. Albert Joyce turned away 
with frowning face. 

Mr. Hardy wagged his head from 
side to side, saying: “Hey, Miss Car- 
michael, I’m a justice of the peace, too; 
shall we tie them up right off? How 
about it?” 

Judith and I stood side by side look- 
ing at it, all tired and glad, when out 
of the hut came a big man with a smile 
on his broad face—Copperleigh. 

Judith went white. 

“So,” she said, “you have come all 
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the way from New York to see me hu- 
miliated ?” ‘ 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replied. “TI 
followed a clue I got from an old letter 
addressed by Townshend to Mrs. For- 
syth that I found a few days ago. I 
arrived not ten minutes since. I came 
to see a brave girl retrieve a mistake 
that was no fault of hers. I knew I’d 
not have to help. And I want to apolo- 
gize for—for deserving that blow the 
other night. Will you give me your 
hand again—the other way?” 

He held out his hand, and I must say 
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I began to like Mr. Copperleigh. But 
Judith clasped her fingers behind her 
back and shook her head. 

“Thanks; no,” said she. 

“All right,” said Copperleigh, com- 
pressing his lips. “We'll call it even— 
but it won’t stay even long.” 

Judith turned away, her lips quiver- 
ing. But she held her head high,.and 
said to me with only a slight catch in 
her voice: 

“Come, Fay, let’s go home. I’m 
afraid we'll have to sell that automo- 
bile, after all.” 





April 
PETALS of an apple-blossom 
Pink and white, from April’s bosom, 

Thread the grass like little footprints, 

Thread the grass like scattered pearls. 
Streaming out from hill to meadow 
Fringed with daffodils, the shadow 
Of her robe of green and silver, 

Of her skirt of silver swirls— 


April, gray-blue-eyed and tender, 
White as new-blown buds, and slender, 
With the hair that meets and mingles 
With the mist the marsh unfurls; 
All too frail and fleet for wooing, 
Vanishing ere the pursuing 
May hath caught the dewy fringes 
Of her robe the west wind whirls. 


When he falls, the long race yielding, 
She will turn, no longer shielding 
Eyes, lest they be lit with loving, 

Lips, lest they might be caressed ; 
Oh, the marvel of their mating, 
With the green world nodding, prating, 
Till a blossom nurse in waiting 

Lays young June upon her breast! 


GARNET Noe. WILEY. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C. H. 


I. 
SHALL SHE WORK? 


Y friend Ruth, aged twenty, is 
confronted by a grave problem. 
She does not know whether it 
is nobler in the mind to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune in the 
shape of disliked domestic duties, a 
small and haphazard allowance from 
her father and straitened circumstances 
generally, or to take arms against this 
sea of troubles by enrolling herself in 
the army of wage-earners. 

Two or three years ago Ruth had no 
question as to which her course would 
be. When she came out of the high 
school, she had quite made up her mind 
that she would fit’ herself for some 
clerical or official position and would 
proceed afterward to enter upon the 
duties of the same. College, with its 
special training for special work, was 
out of the question for her. The best 
that she could hope to attain—at least 
in the beginning—in the business world 
was a modest job as secretary, perhaps. 
But two or three years ago Ruth never 
questioned whether or not she should 
take that. 

What has caused doubts to arise in 
her mind has been the same thing that 
has unsettled so many women in so 
many purposes. Ruth knows how to 
read. Some cynics declare that this un- 
fortunate knowledge is the root of most 
of the evils of civilization and of posi- 
tively all those of the world of women. 
At any rate, Ruth knows how to read, 
and she has been reading a good deal 
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of the reactionary literature of the past 
year or two against the.overemancipa- 
tion of women. She has been told in a 
hundred essays that a business life hard- 
ens a woman’s heart, brushes the 
bloom from her illusions and delicacies, 
renders her less attractive matrimonial- 
ly, and less satisfied with matrimonial 
life when she does happen to attain it. 
This is a serious situation for any nor- 
mal girl of twenty or even of thirty to 
contemplate. 

In the second place, she has been read- 
ing those pseudo-economic articles 
which deal with women’s labor outside 
their home as a passing industrial con- 
dition, and which declare that the only 
effect of this temporary state of things 
is the reduction of the wages of men in 
the pursuits in which they have to com- 
pete with women, and the consequent 
further befuddling of the domestic-eco- 
nomic situation. 

Besides all this, Ruth’s sensitive con- 
science has been appealed to in many a 
glowing outburst. Has she not a com- 
fortable home, sufficient food, clothing 
befitting her station in life? Will not 
any effort of hers to earn money on her 
own behalf be merely the result of 
vanity’s prompting? Is not her heart 
set upon little luxuries when she de- 
cides to go out into the world and earn 
money for herself? And is not this a 
manifest unkindness to those women 
whose labor must provide them not 
with the luxuries but with the bare ne- 
cessities of existence? Has she the 
soul of a sister? 

And finally, and most fervidly, what 


, 
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about her duty to her father and moth- 
er? Would not her mother greatly ap- 
preciate the attention if Ruth should 
forego the persuasions of independence 
and would remain at home “helping”? 
Ruth is abjured to consider all that her 
mother has done for her; she is be- 
sought to make some return now. An 
alluring picture of the daughter in 
sweeping-cap and apron, pushing the 
mother into an armchair by the fire, 
and swirling like a cleansing young tor- 
nado through the house; is held up for 
Ruth’s admiration. 

Now, all these articles, as has been 
said, have unsettled and disturbed the 
mind and conscience of the young girl. 
She does not wish to forego a woman’s 
best birthright—love and marriage. 
She does not wish to assume a position 
in which spinsterhood will be thrust 
upon her either by external circum- 
stances or by the subtle change in her 
own being which gives her a distaste 
for the humdrum normal life. Neither, 
of course, does a right-meaning young 
woman desire to contribute even her 
tiny mite of confusion to the already 
hopelessly involved industrial situation. 
And of course she does not wish 
her desire for luxuries—extra collars, 
new furniture, an occasional summer in 
the mountains or an occasional winter 
evening at the theater—to stand be- 
tween some other woman and that wom- 
an’s bread and salt. And furthermore, 
she. is an affectionate girl and her ten- 
der heart is deeply touched by the vi- 
sion of herself bringing sunshine and 
peace into the afternoon of her parents’ 
life. And yet—and yet—she does hate 
housework, and she does long to earn 
money. . 

Of course if the situation which con- 
fronted Ruth were in reality what the 
writers of the reactionary literature 
pretend that it is, the solution would be 
easy. If for every woman in these 
United States, especially in these East- 
ern United States, a suitable spouse 
were awaiting, ready to take her hand 
and lead her from the altar to a prop- 
erly equipped home as soon as she had 
reached an appropriate age, perhaps it 
might be better that she should not try 
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the dangerous experiment of independ- 
ence. Certainly the habit of having her 
own money, of doing her own work 
and being paid for it; the habit of meet- 
ing men not as possible admirers or 
even as friends, but as employers and 
competitors; certainly these things 
tend to make a young woman less sen- 
timental in her attitude toward men in 
general, and toward the sweet and 
clinging dependence of the traditional 
marriage. 

But, as a matter of fact, Ruth lives 
in a State where the women outnumber 
the men in an overwhelming propor- 
tion. Unless the advocates of marriage- 
at-all-hazards for every woman are pre- 
pared to insist upon Mormonism, or 
else the shipping of young women in 
droves to those sections of the country 
not so blessed with feminine popula- 
tion, and their allotment there to the 
male population as wives, they must ad- 
mit that half the women in the Eastern 
States will not marry. Even of the 
men who remain, numerical minority of 
the total population though they are, a 
large part are not matrimonially eligi- 
ble for young ladies like my friend 
Ruth. 

The masculine population of the sea- 
board States includes very many for- 
eigners of a low order and very many 
negroes of perhaps even worse charac- 
teristics. These make up, if not the 
bulk, at any rate a serious portion of 
the male population of the East. Of 
young men of Ruth’s own sort—Ameri- 
cans accustomed to civilized life for two 
or three generations—there are lament- 
ably few when one considers the num- 
ber of young women of her sort who 
are besought not to enter business be- 
cause of its possible interference with 
their marriages. 

As for the passing industrial situa- 
tion, Ruth, like the rest of the world, 
has to deal with that as she finds it. 
Most of the outcry, no matter how 
pseudo-scientific, is really based upon 
the old-fashioned notion, first cousin to 
the Turkish-harem notion, that a wom- 
an’s only place is the home. But in 
these days comparatively few writers 
care to make that bald statement with- 
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out backing it up by statistics concern- 
ing the detrimental effect of the en- 
trance of women into industry upon in- 
dustry in general and upon man’s 
wages. 

As a matter of fact, women have al- 
ways done a great part of the world’s 
productive labor. 
Whether they do it 
in a badly arranged 
dwelling or in well- 
arranged shops and 
factories is a de- 
tail. Our grand- 
mothers carded and 
spun and wove the 
cloths that were 
used in their fam- 
ilies. They made 
the soap with 
which the cloth 
was eventual- 
ly washed. They 
dyed the woolens 
and the cottons 
which clothed their 
offspring and cov- 
ered their beds. 
They made butter 
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the wage-earning ranks unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary, because of the in- 
jury done to some woman to whom 
wages are an absolute essential—this is, 
of all, the veriest nonsense. In the 
first place, although Ruth has at the 
sipeips time a _Toof above her head, a 
comfortable fur - 
nace in the cellar 
beneath her feet, a 
sufficiently well- 
furnished pantry, a 
bed to sleep upon, 
and food in quan- 
tities to sustain life 
aifd even to please 
appetite, these are 
provided by the la- 
bor of her father, 
who is mortal and 
who will, there- 
fore, cease some 
day to provide her 
with them. Then 
where will she be 
economically ? 

It is probably 
true that, with the 
easy-going disposi- 


to spread upon the tion of most 
bread which they American fathers, 
also. made. They he would refuse to 
dried vegetables take any definite 
and they canned board from his 
vegetables, they daughter, even 
pickled and_ pre- vt though she should 
served. In all these become a, wage- 
ways they added op! earner. It is prob- 
directly to the pro- Y ably true that she 
ductive wealth of Y, could _ spend © her 
the nation. Witlr VA salary upon little 
the introduction of MELE luxuries. But for 
machinery these la- wo what else does any 
bors have been Swirling like a cleansing young tornado through human creature, 
transferred from the house. above the ntost sor- 
the homes. And did, work if not for 


yet the reactionaries persist in writing 


as though it were a new thing for 
women to be industrially productive, 


and a thing likely to afflict industry with 
dire calamity. 

As to the third objection to woman’s 
work which has been set before my 
friend Ruth and her like—namely, that 
it is ethically wrong for her to crowd 


luxuries? There are but two incentives 
to any labor: worthy the name—that is 
to any labor with heart and spirit as 
well as with muscles. One of these in- 
centives, the great, the rare, the God- 
given, is genius—that driving force in 
a few elect men and women which com- 
pels them to creation. The other is 
the desire for luxuries, 
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Luxuries, you know, have many in- 
terpretations. To Ruth it will be a 
luxury to buy a book now and then, to 
take her mother to an occasional con- 
cert, to remove the pressure of his life- 
insurance payments from her father, to 
provide a maid to do those household 
tasks which she will not do if she goes 
out into the world of work, to see that 
her young brother is helped through the 
technical school. It is the thought of 
those luxuries which, if she decides to 
become a wage-earner, will keep her to 
her task on languid afternoons, will 
make her strive to excel in every detail 
of it—which wilf, in short, lift her out 
of the rank of the unintelligent drudges. 

As for those hypothetical women 
whose fathers are not able to provide 
them with shelter, food, and clothing, 
Ruth need not worry. There is room 
—take it on the word of all the employ- 
ers in all the big cities—for good work 
and good workers. Situations are fair- 
ly crying out for them. It is only in- 
competence that needs to be afraid, and 
incompetence is far more likely to be 
the offspring of that work-because-she- 
has-to than of work for the sake of in- 
creasing the delights of life. 

As for that final picture of the 
grown daughter in the home—it is al- 
ways a pretty one. In so far as the 
actual bodily usefulness of the girl is 
concerned, there may be some question. 
Mothers are seldom decrepit at forty- 
five or fifty, and they show a slight 
tendency to resent being considered in- 
capable of attending to their own af- 
fairs even at sixty and seventy. A girl 
of twenty in a well-ordered home can 
of course manufacture graceful little 
duties for herself and be of some slight 
assistance to her mother. But she can- 
_ not reniove any actual burden from her 
mother’s shoulders unless those happen 
to be invalided. And even if that is 
the case, unless the girl’s tastes and in- 
clinations are strongly domestic, she 
will be more serviceable through a 
deputy than in person—through an ex- 
tra servant whom her income permits 
her to hire than through her own la- 
bors. 

The companionship which the grown 
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daughter may give her mother if she 
remains at home is a matter upon which 
the sentimentalists dwell tenderly. And 
truly there is nothing more agreeable 
in the world than the intimate relation 
between a middle-aged woman and her 
daughter just arrived at an age to un- 
derstand what her mother’s life has 
meant. But this relation is just as pos- 
sible when the daughter is a wage- 
earner as when she remains at home to 
darn her father’s socks and clean the 
family silver. It depends upon a qual- 
ity of mind, upon congeniality, upon 
sympathy, - upon mutual tolerance, 
rather than upon mere physical juxta- 
position. The girl who works, if she 
has these traits, may bring even more 
of interest and refreshment into her 
mother’s life than the girl who stays at 
home. And without these traits the 
girl who stays at home must be what~ 
is vulgarly called a “dose” to her 
mother. 

On the whole, I am hoping that my 
young friend Ruth will go on with her 
life as she planned it two or three years 
ago, before the reactionaries had been 
quite so voluble and quite so vehement. 


II. 


IF SHE DOES GO TO WORK. 


If the perplexed Ruth finally suc- 
ceeds in overcoming all the objections 
to “gainful occupation” which the es- 
sayists have managed to sow in her 
mind, she will find herself confronted 
by a totally new body of literature. 
Almost as vojuminous and quite as 
earnest as the diatribes against her at- 
tempt to work at all are the rules laid 
down for her guidance in case she does 
go out of her father’s house to earn a 
living. 

There is no detail of the life of the 
young woman who works which serious 
souls with fluent pens have not dis- 
coursed upon at great length and fre- 
quency. What she shall eat, what she 
shall wear, how many deep breaths a 
day she shall take, whether she shall 
remember at all times that she is a 
woman or at all times forget the fact, 
whether she shall walk or ride to her 
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place of business, whether she shall 
treat her fellow employees of the 
masculine gender and especially her 
employer with an hauteur like that 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere or 
shall accord them the simple civili- 
ties of ordinary human intercourse, 
whether she shall belong to a club or 
not, whether she shall go to dances in 
the evening or always promptly to bed, 
whether she shall marcel her hair or 
wear it in decorous braids, how high 
her heels may be and how long her 
gloves—all these and a million more of 
the minute items of existence will be 
prescribed for her. And she, of course, 
will go on doing as she pleases with a 
bland and cheerful disregard of the tor- 
rential stream of advice. 

It seems supererogatory and rather a 
pity to add any counsel to that already 
so plentifully provided for Ruth and her 
sisters-in-work. But there is a fasci- 
nation in giving advice, in pointing out 
pitfalls, in calling attention to the great 
rewards bound to accrue to those who 
follow the course which the adviser ap- 
proves. No woman who has been in 
the business world herself can ever 
forego the delight of advising the 
neophyte. And after all, constant 
dropping does wear away a stone. In 
time the enormous literature compiled 
for the guidance of the young work- 
ing-woman may succeed in making 
some impression upon her individual 
tastes and inclinations. To have con- 
tributed to that is something, and, as has 
been suggested, to air one’s own views 
even more. 

When my young friend Ruth comes 
to me and lays her doubts and misgiv- 
ings before me, I am flattered by her 
confidence and perfectly enraptured 
with my opportunities. I feel almost 
that I am a fountainhead of wisdom. 
And when she came the other day, 
clutching in a tense hand the pages of 
a magazine which instructed her in re- 
gard to her behavior to a possible em- 
ployer, and hotly demanded of me if 
working-girls were complete fools that 
it should be necessary to give them such 
instruction as this, she found me in a 
very receptive mood. 
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Merely decent human kindness on the part of your 
employer. 


“Is it possible,” she inquired rhet- 
orically, for it was quite evident that 
she thought she knew the answer, “that 
girls intelligent enough to be in the 
business world, even in minor capaci- 
ties, can be so densely ignorant ds to 
need to be told not to make a practise 
of dining with other women’s husbands, 
or of receiving any attentions from 
them ?” 

I pointed out to her that the skill 
necessary to manage a man’s corre- 
spondence might be acquired by the ex- 
penditure of a certain weekly sum and 
a good deal of concentrated purpose, 
but that the attainment of tact and wis- 
dom in the relation of the sexes was 
something which no school at all, busi- 
ness or polite or finishing, could im- 
part. I recalled to her mind that the 
temptations in this particular regard 
which were supposed to beset young 
woman in New York had been consid- 
ered by a well-meaning but perhaps un- 
diplomatic clergyman sufficiently great 
to cause the formation of a sort of 
down-town rescue league for working- 
girls. 

“Why not an up-town rescue league 
for the young women of society?” de- 
manded Ruth fiercely. 

“Exactly. You have 
whole point of the situation.” 


grasped the 
Thus I 
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commended her. “There is no place in 
which men and women meet freely and 
have frequent intercourse with each 
other in which vanity, emotion, and pas- 
sion are not liable sometimes to pro- 
vide painful complications and catas- 
trophes. That these occur in society as 
frequently as anywhere else, no one 
educated enough to read the gossip of 
the Sunday newspapers can doubt., 
“But after all, the situation in so- 
ciety is not so serious as it is when 
these complications and catastrophes 
grow out of business relations. The 
young society 
woman is, presum- 
ably, equipped with 
parents, friends, a 
home, a circle, and 
something in the 
line of a fortune. 
The young busi- 
ness woman. may 
or may ‘not have 
parents and a 
home; she has a 
circle, but itis 
more exacting in 
its ethical require- 
ments than the 
fashionable circle; 
she has no income 
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more important tee eg 


that she keep her 
head and heart in- 
tact than it.is that 
young Miss 
Croesus should do so. 

“The working-woman’s reputation 
for attention to business, for sobriety of 
conduct, for discrimination and judg- 
ment, is part of her capital. She can 
more easily get along without a knowl- 
edge of orthography than she can with 
a blemished reputation. From the point 
of view of mere worldly prudence, to 
say nothing of the higher matters of 
dignity and womanliness, she will do 
well to steer clear of all possible be- 
smirching entanglements.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Ruth. “T’ll 
wager the worst of- them won’t be so 
bad as secret marriages and subsequent 
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He is not interested in your headache. 








casual elopements, such as I’ve been 
reading about in connection with the 
moneyed aristocracy.” 

“Probably not, but the consequences 
of indiscretions of that sort are much 
less serious for the heiress than for the 
bookkeeper, let us say. And you must 
not imagine, my dear Ruth, that the 
opportunities for imprudence present 
themselves at first view labeled like a 
druggist’s poison-bottle with their 
deadly components. It is raining, let 
us say, and you have forgotten your um- 
brella. It is merely decent human kind- 
ness on the part of 
your_ employer 
which causes him 
to pause at your 
desk and suggest 
that you had better 
come out to lunch 
under the shelter 
of his. It would 
take a base-minded 
young woman to 
see anything gross- 
ly improper in that 
suggestion. You 
go, and you have a 
much more pleas- 
ant luncheon than 
usual. Your em- 
ployer may even 
chance to be a man 
of interesting con- 
versational _possi- 
bilities. He may 
be the least guile- 
ful creature in the 
community, with never a thought be- 
yond a decent regard for your comfort 
at the moment. Nevertheless, you 
come back from that luncheon with a 
precedent established. 

“The next time it will be easier to go. 
Some day it will seem a hardship not 
to go. And meantime through the of- 
fice, from office-boy to head bookkeeper, 
to manager, out to the elevator-boy— 
down to the very engineer in the sub- 
terranean furnace department, for all 
you know—the innuendo has gone. 
You are the kind of girl who goes out 
to meals with her employer and— 
‘Wonder what the missus would say to 





















that?’ It isn’t a pretty position in 
which to be placed, no matter how in- 
nocently it was entered into, and how 
innocently maintained.” 

“Oh, well,” Ruth tossed her head im- 
patiently, “no  well-brought-up girl 
needs to be warned against that sort of 
thing.” 

But experience, of course, was 
obliged to croak—experience had seen 
so many girls as well-brought-up, as 
high-minded, as good-principled as 
Ruth, or as you, or as I, drift into such 
compromising situations. One cannot 
obtain a true perspective of the posi- 
tion in which one is at any giyen time. 
Take a girl away from her work for 
six months, put her out on a farm, sur- 
round her with simple family life, and 
she will be almost horrified at the end of 
the time to think of the behavior and 
the relationships which seem to her, 
down-town among the cajfions of the tall 
buildings in New York, quite normal 
and natural. “Let him that thinketh he 
stands take heed lest he fall,” expe- 
rience remarked forbiddingly to gener- 
ous-spirited Ruth. 

But after all, this sort of advice, con- 
cerning her relations with the men 
among whom she is thrown, is not the 
most important which a girl entering 
an office should bear in mind. Perhaps 
we do see and hear and read of more 
mistakes of this description among 
working-women than of any other. But 
that is because the volatile materials in 
any combination always rise to the top 
and catch the eye first. 

Not more than ten out of every hun- 
dred women who enter the business 
arena need to be told anything whatever 
about their personal relations with men 
—partly because they are sensible, un- 
emotional, not overvain souls, and part- 
ly because not more than ten out of 
every hundred of employers have either 
leisure or inclination to devote to the 
gentle pastime of going about like lions 
seeking whom they may devour. 

If the rescue league which the well- 
intentioned clergyman undertook to 
start had dealt with the trials and tribu- 
lations of the ninety per cent., it would 
have been more widely useful. If, in- 
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stead of employing a lawyer to put the 
fear of law and justice into the hearts 
of designing Lotharios, the league had 
employed some experienced person to 
draft a few business rules, it would have 
done better. 

For instance, far more perennial and 
overpowering is the temptation to that 
form of immorality which consists in 
wasting an employer’s time than that 
which consists in imperiling one’s own 
reputation. Far more frequent is the 
inclination to carry personal grievances 
and griefs into the office and up to the 
very desk of the office chief, than the 
inclination to carry thither one’s vani- 
ties and affectations. More common 
than the tendency to accept all those at- 
tentions which the moralists and the 
mannerists denounce is the tendency to 
accept a salary for doing just as little 
work as possible and doing it just as 
sloppily as possible. And if these minor 
immoralities lack the gravity of awful 
consequence, at least they have the 
gravity of a very widespread disease. 

If I were drawing up a set of rules 
to be studied by young girls going into 
the business world for the first time, I 
think I should leave the question of the 
luncheons and the dinners, the theaters, 
the flowers, the high-heeled shoes and 
the inappropriate chiffons, to their 
mothers, their consciences, and _ their 
common sense. If they lacked all of 
these desirable possessions, there would 
not be much use in advising them, any- 
way. If they had them they would not 
need the advice. 

But I would draw up a set that 
should read something like this: 

1. Every headache that is the result 
of overindulgence in late hours, in 
candy, in the bad air of the theaters, is 
a theft from your employer of energy 
which he has a right to expect. 

2. Every quarter of an hour of tar- 
diness in reaching the office after break- 
fast or after luncheon is a theft of his 
time. 

3. Every negligence in listening to 
what he has to say, thereby forcing him 
to repeat instructions, is a further theft 
of his time, and possibly of his temper 
as well. 








Most women after marriage find their energies so 
Sully spent. 


4. Never, never, never, make the 
mistake of imagining that he cares to 
hear your troubles. He is not inter- 
ested in your headache—he regards it 
as a tiresome intrusion to be called 
upon to express sympathy for it. He 
is not interested in the fact that your 
mother is dreadfully worried about 
your brother who is staying out so late 
nights now, and he does not want to 
hear one single syllable concerning the 
young man whose conduct in not com- 
ing around last Sunday when you ex- 
pected him is so inexplicable to you. All 
references to your own affairs, all de- 
mands for sympathy in your own 
troubles, made during office hours, are 
so many pilferings from the time and 
attention due your employer. 

Some such rules as these I would 
draw up. And the honesty of beha- 


vior which I should emphasize as de- 
sirable in young women in the business 
world would be of this sort—the sort 
in which many of the ninety per cent. 
are so lamentably lacking—rather than 
the traditional “honesty” of women in 
the definition of our ancestors, in which 
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sometimes perhaps a few of the ten 
per cent. are lacking. 


III. 
WORK AND THE MARRIED WOMAN. 


The other afternoon a group of 
young girls coming up-town on the 
same car with me were volubly discuss- 
ing what they regarded as the injus- 
tice of a certain situation. 

“And he wrote,” declared the spokes- 
woman indignantly, “and said to her 
that if she’d come back, she needn’t 
come till half-past nine, and she could 
leave at five every day, and have every 
Saturday afternoon off and her old 
salary. Think of that! And here the 
rest of us have to be in that mean old 
office at half-past eight every morning 
of our lives and it’s no Saturday after- 
noons that we get except in midsum- 
mer. I think it’s outrageous, that’s 
what I think it is. The idea! A mar- 
ried woman coming to work, and so 
many poor girls who have nobody to 
support them wanting it!” 

“It’s the unjustest thing I ever heard 
of,” cried a second, and a third added 
the weight of her opinion to the gen- 
eral clamor about injustice. Only one 
girl, a grave little thing in the corner 
of the car, did not join the general out- 
cry. But when it had subsided a little, 
she piped up in a small voice: 

“But maybe Mr. Stern doesn’t care 
anything about whether she’s married 
or not, or who supports her, provided 
she does his work best.” 

There was an outraged storm of pro- 
test. Evidently the consensus of opin- 
ion in that gathering was that Mr. 
Stern’s wishes in regard to his work 
were entirely secondary to the matter 
of whether a girl who had 4lready 
achieved some one to pay her bills 
should be allowed to earn her own 
money. 

And this is not an ihfrequent aspect 
in which the married woman’s engage- 
ment in wage-earning labor is consid- 
ered. In almost all the big cities an 
outcry against the married teacher in 
the public schools arises periodically. 
The matter is discussed as though it 
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were a personal question in regard to 
the incomes of certain women, and not 
a question of public service and of the 
education of the children of the com- 
munity at all. The qualifications of the 
specific married woman as a teacher are 
ignored ; it is only pointed out that an 
unmarried woman needs the money 
more. One would almost gather that 
the department of education was con- 
ducted as an eleemosynary institution 
for the benefit of young ladies of lim- 
ited pocket-money. 

The logical conclusion of such an at- 
titude is one which, of course, the op- 
ponents of the married woman teacher 
never reach—namely, that there may 
be young women in the community even 
more in need of the teacher’s salary 
than those upon whom it is bestowed, 
and that if the pecuniary needs of the 
salary-drawer are the chief considera- 
tion in the bestowal of positions, most 
of the present unmarried teachers even 
would have to give place to others. 

As a matter of fact, the question of 
whether married women ought to work 
or not is one which concerns a very 
small portion of the community. Most 
women after marriage find their ener- 
gies so fully spent upon their homes, 
their household cares and their chil- 
dren, that the subject no longer exists 
for them. Indeed, it may be said with- 
out much fear of contradiction that 
most women do not want to work at the 
octupations which are known as “gain- 
ful.” Most women are only too glad to 
lay down the burden of their own main- 
tenance at the first possible moment. 
And of those rare souls to whom labor 
is really a pleasure, the greater part will 
be prevented by the actual conditions of 
marriage from continuing in the ranks 
of the wage-earners. 

3ut the small class which remains— 
the women who wish to work in outside 
industries after their marriages, and 
who are not prevented from doing so 
by the press of their household cares— 
what are their duties and privileges? 
Is it true that loyalty to the unmarried 
of their sex should keep them at home 
and out of the competing ranks? Is it 
true that they should forego a pleasur- 
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able and profitable occupation for the 
sake of a theory? — 

To the mind of one woman at least 
the question is not one of duty to other 
women at all, but merely the question 
of the wife’s duty to her husband. If 
she can maintain his house and main- 
tain his dignity, which is even more im- 
portant, while pursuing a gainful work, 
why in the name of common sense 
should she not do so? It is absolutely 
certain that in the modern world there 
is room—indeed that there is crying 
need—for all the good work that can be 
done, and of all the conscientious work- 
ers. It is not the competition of mar- 
ried women which threatens the in- 
come of unmarried girls, but only their 
own incompetence or laxity. 

The Mr. Stern whose behavior in 
offering special inducements to his ex- 
secretary to return to his employ was 
so hotly criticized, did not send for her 
and offer the special inducements for 
the mere pleasure of her society, or for 
the mere pleasure of having to pay for 
her idle hours. He sent for her because 
the young lady who related the story 
of his villairiy had been careless and in- 
competent in the discharge of her 
duties, and because the young married 
woman had always been satisfactory. 





Of course, if he abstains from labor while his wife 
works, he neither receives nor deserves respect. 
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He knew, of course, that he would have 
to add some additional attraction to 
his employment to win the married 
woman back to it. He would probably 
have been perfectly delighted not to 
have had this necessity forced upon him. 
But it was not the ex-secretary who 
was the threatening cloud upon the 
financial horizon of the present secre- 
tary, but the present secretary’s own 
inability or indifference. 

And so it generally is. Other things 
being equal, all employers, whether city 
departments or big firms or private in- 
dividuals, would prefer unmarried 
women employees. The supposition is 
that with these there is no question of 
divided interests. The unmarried girl 
is not supposed to have half her mind 
at home upon her gas-range or her new 
parlor curtains, while she is casting up 
accounts or taking dictation. 

The married woman is admitted to 
have divided interests. Moreover, she 
is supposed to possess a quality which 
few employers care for in their em- 
ployees—namely, an independent spirit. 
If she is discharged, her, bread and 
cheese are not seriously threatened, a 
condition which makes for a certain in- 
dependence of thought and behavior 
that most payers of wages prefer to dis- 
pense with in their payees. Therefore 
the married woman is not, and never 
will be, sought in industry except on 
account of some individual superiority 
to the particular unmarried woman who 
happens to be filling a position. 

But there is another aspect of the 
case in which the solution seems not 
quite so clear. How about the hus- 
band? Is a man whose wife is known 
to hire out her talents or her industry 
for money likely to lose standing in the 
community? Once upon a time, it was 
certainly true that he did. An able- 
bodied or even a merely moderately in- 
firm man who allowed his wife to work 
was viewed with something closely akin 
to contempt by those stalwart fellows of 
his who permitted their- wives to be 
only bakers, washerwomen, cleaners, 
sweepers, sewers, nurses and cooks 
without money and without price. 

But the latter-day attitude is more 
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tolerant. A man whose wife works 
need lose no standing provided two 
things are true—provided he works 
himself, and provided she treats him 
with the customary amount of wifely 
deference. Of course, if he abstains 
from labor—unless he is incapacitated 
by sickness—while his wife works, he 
neither receives nor deserves respect. 

If ever there was a position requir- 
ing tact, delicacy, affection and tolerant 
generosity, it is that of a married pair 
of whom the wife as well as the hus- 
band is a worker. Of course this does 
not refer to the Robert-and-Elizabeth- 
Browning conjugal combinations or to 
the Ballington-and-Maud-Booth ones. 
Whenever there is a question of a real 
talent or a direct service to humanity, 
there can be no criticism in regard to 
either woman or man’s position. 

But in less glorious pursuits and cir- 
cles it is different. Just as soon as the 
wife begins to feel that the husband is 
counting upon her earnings to do those 
things which have always been regarded 
as the man’s part in the family, just so 
soon she begins to have a little sense 
of injury and resentment at the bottom 
of her heart. And when the husband 
perceives or thinks he perceives—and 
in households of this sort the nerves 
are very sensitive to impression—either 
that his wife “feels her oats” and shows 
the feeling by an undue stress upon 
the possessive pronoun “my,” or that 
she fails in wifely duty and consultation 
with him, he regards himself as a deeply 
aggrieved man. 

We may be outgrowing many old- 
fashioned things, but probably not in 
our time will the notion that a man 
should be “master in his own house” 
pass away—especially from man’s 
mind. If a woman lacks the finesse to 
keep a man convinced of his own com- 
plete mastership in his own household, 
as well as to keep all their social world 
convinced of the same thing, it is in- 
finitely better that she should never 
earn a cent after marriage. Far better 
is a dinner of herbs with a bland and 
self-satisfied spouse than a stalled ox 
with one who feels the foundations of 
his own importance shaken. 
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Hote DE Paris, MonTE CARLO, 
February 2oth. 
HAVE been all evening—oh, what 
would Jim think of me?—gam- 
bling at the Casino! I didn’t want 
to, and at the same time I was fasci- 
nated to try my luck. Mrs. Walker 
said she didn’t see any harm in it; and 
she thought so still less when I came 
away with forty dollars, two hundred 
francs! That’s just the sort of luck 
I’ve been having since I got rich. I 
suppose a poor person would have lost 
every cent she put down on that awful 
roulette table. Now I’ve won this 
money, though, I don’t know what to 
do with it. I guess I'll give it to the 
poor. It seems a terrible lot to have 
got in an hour just by dropping gold 
pieces onto a green cloth with figures 
stamped over it. I should have thought 
Mrs. Walker would have forbidden me 
to gamble. She did half object at first, 
but then it came about this way: 

As we went into the rooms we had 
to stand a moment. You must give 
your name and identify yourself at the 
door or they won’t let you in, and even 
then they won’t allow any one under 
age to come in unaccompanied. I had 
Mrs. Walker of course to chaperon me, 
and as we stood explaining at the en- 
trance who we were, I noticed a very 
nice looking man who seemed to be 
staring at Mrs. Walker, and she at him. 
After a while she said she was sure she 
had met him somewhere in Paris, she 


couldn’t remember where. He was 
quite distinguished looking, not very 
young, and he had on eyeglasses at- 
tached with a heavy black cord that 
made his appearance rather marked. 
Mrs. Walker thought he must be “some- 
body,” and that it was silly not to bow, 
for the gentleman evidently recognized 
her, so she bowed. 

I had always heard that French peo- 
ple were polite, but this man seemed al- 
most .obsequious. He came and 
bowed over Mrs. Walker’s outstretched 
hand as though he didn’t dare take it, 
and then he thanked her for remember- 
ing him; and she said with the airy lit- 
tle manner which she considers “social- 
ly successful”: “I don’t think we have 
met since Paris?” 

Evidently this was all right, for he 
smiled blissfully at the mention of 
Paris, and then she presented him to 
me without being able to say his name, 
and he asked us if we would like to “try 
our luck.” So that was how I came to 
win the two hundred. 

He proved to be awfully attractive, 
so attentive—more like an American 
man in that. Then, too, he is older, 
and I sort of feel Jim wouldn’t mind 
having me with him; and besides, he 
can really talk and has something inter- 
esting to say. I believe I like him bet-- 
ter than any man I’ve met on my Euro- 
pean trip so far. I wish we knew his 
name. Mrs. Walker can’t remember 
whether he has a title or not. I’m sure 
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“T have been all evening—oh, what would Jim think of me ?—gambling at 


the Casino!” 


I don’t care—he’s nice, with or without, 
I think, only Mrs. Walker fusses a lot 
about nobility. 


Monte Caro, 
February 22d. 

Washington’s birthday in Monte 
Carlo! The combination is decidedly 
queer, but we have celebrated the best 
we could. We went with some Eng- 
lish friends of Mrs. Walker to Ciro’s 
for lunch. Ciro’s is like Sherry’s, only 
not nearly as magnificent, and the food 
is very celebrated. 

I had a heavenly new dress to wear, 
for Mrs. Walker wrote up to Doucet’s 
and to Reboux, and had them send me 
the most lovely gowns and hats I ever 
dreamed of. They were waiting here 
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when we arrived from 
Cairo, and I was glad 
to see them as my 


Montana togs were 
beginning to look 
rather seedy. But 


aside from that I 
don’t care for them, 
because after all 
what’s the use in 
looking my. best—oh, 
better far than any 
Rawlins’ best—when 
Jim’s not here to see 
me? 

We had ewufs sur le 
plat and crépes at 
Ciro’s ; two specialties, 
which in plain Eng- 
lish mean “shirred 
eggs” and ‘‘pan- 
cakes.” The pancakes 
were awfully good, I 
thought, just like 
America again, But 
before I got a chance 
to remark on them, 
one of Mrs. Walker's 
English friends leaned 
over to her husband 
and said: ,“I say, dear, 
you might try these 
tartlets if you like; 
they’re really not nas- 
ty at all!” 

The husband was 
“awfully English, you know,” and he 
couldn’t see why we made such a fuss 
about Washington’s birthday. 

“He didn’t do anything on his birth- 
day,” he kept saying. 

“No,” I responded, “but he started in 
pretty early.” And then I told him 
about the hatchet and the cherry tree. 

He made no comments whatever un- 
til quite late in the afternoon, and then 
he said very solemnly to me: “Do you 
know, Miss Marsh, you surprised me 
very much to-day.” 

“How ?” I asked him. 

“In that little story you told about 
your great American hero.” 

“What were you surprised about?” I 
inquired, quite puzzled. 


“Well, you know, _ really”—he 
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hemmed and hawed and swung’ his 
single eyeglass around on a string—“of 
course I don’t want to doubt anything 
you might say, Miss Marsh, but really 
now, I supposed, of course, that in the 
States you always did use and always 
had used, just as we use in England, 
hatchets for cutting down trees.” 


Hote DE Paris, MontTE CaRLo, 
February 25th. 

We've been to Cannes, and Nice, and 
Mentone, and everywhere along the 
beautiful coast in 
the last three days. 
At Cannes, while 
we were dining, we 
ran across the nice 
Frenchman again. 
I call him “nice” 
because we don't 
know his real name 
yet, and he is so 
nice. 

As we had an 
extra place in the 
automobile we had 
hired to take these 
excursions, 
we asked him to 
come along. He 
spent one whole 
day with us, and 
told us loads of in- 
teresting things 
about French peo- 
ple. He says the 
Prince of Monaco 
is very, very close 
with his money and 
hardly gives any- 
thing to his son be- 
cause the young prince is in love with 
some one who is poor and who has 
no title. I think that’s awfully unfair, 
especially when you know that most of 
the old prince’s money comes from peo- 
ple’s losses in those gambling-rooms 
which he himself rents to the Casino. 
I shouldn’t think he’d be so scrupulous 
about the son’s likes and dislikes. 

The nice Frenchman showed us a 
grand duke who was dining in the res- 
taurant, and lots of celebrated people, 
and he seemed to know the names of all 
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the fashionable American swells better 
than Mrs. Walker did. 


Hore pe Paris, MONTE CARLO, 
February 26th. 

Food is awfully expensive in this 
place, and so is everything else for that 
matter. The other day when our lunch- 
check came, they had marked down a 
big price for dessert. Mrs. Walker, 
who’s an awfully good manager, ex- 
plained to the waiter about it. He called 
out to the woman at the desk that we 
hadn’t had any des- 
sert of any kind 
and she called 
back: “No dessert ; 
three francs!” But 
it’s the gambling 
that fascinates peo- 
‘ple so that they are 
willing to pay any 
price in order to be 


within reach of 
those awful rou- 
lette tables. I’m 


sort of sorry I took 
that money I won, 
but I can give it to 
charity. 


Hortev DE Paris, 
Monve Carto, 
February 28th. 
This morning 
the chambermaid 
of the hotel flew 
into my room in 
an awful state. 
The lady across 
the hall had tried 
to take her own 
life because she had lost everything 
gambling. Marie, the maid, said that 
she was a Russian princess. Every 
night she used to beg Marie to take 
her clothes away so that she couldn't 
get up in the morning and go to the 
gambling-rooms. Marie would always 
take them, and then when she came 
in with breakfast, the Russian lady 
would scold her and abuse her most 
fearfully until she brought her her 
things and helped her to dress. This 
morning, Marie arrived just in time to 
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save her, but she has lost everything, 
every single cent, and pawned or sold 
all her jewels and furs and laces. 

I wish I could help her, but Mrs. 
Welker says it wouldn’t do any good. 
How queer life is! Of course just be- 
cause I don’t need the money I had to 
win when I played. 

The nice Frenchman left last night. 
It’s awfully queer Mrs. Walker can’t 
remember his name. He didn’t say any- 
thing about seeing us in Paris. I really 
quite miss him. He was so attentive 
and not a bit pretentious. I don’t be- 
lieve he has a title. 

But speaking of titles, the Count Per- 
selle turned up again to-day with an 
English friend of his, Mr. Langforth— 
Sydney Langforth. He’s the younger 
son of some great swell in England. 
Swells never seem to have anything but 
younger sons. It seems awfully queer 
meeting so many people, especially men, 
about whom Jim knows nothing except 
what I tell him, and I can’t tell him 
much somehow or other, because every- 
thing is so different over here—it all 
sounds sort of silly—and he might think 
I was flirting. ; 

I didn’t dare wear my bracelet hefore 
Count Perselle. I was so afraid the 
Prince Armegnia might have showed 
him in confidence the lovely souvenir 
he found at last that was actually good 
enough for the signorina Americana. 


Hote. pE Paris, MontTE Carto, 
March 4th. 

This is our last day here. We leave 
to-night for Paris, and I haven't given 
any idea of the beauty of the place. It 
is a dream. The Mediterranean is real- 
ly a magic blue, and the mountains come 
down to the sea’s edge while the clouds 
float above, casting purple shadows, and 
the whole air is sweet with the odor of 
carnations and roses. 

I don’t wonder people come to the 
Corniche Road for their honeymoons. 
Of course automobiles rather spoil it 
for people who haven’t got them, but I 
guess Jim and I can have one. 

Oh, Jim, darling Jim! His letters are 
so wonderful. I can just feel how blue 
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he is—the Mediterranean is pale in 
comparison—but he doesn’t ever ask me 
to come back. He wants me to have 
the full experience of six months in 
Europe. Two only have passed. Four 
more till I get back to Rawlins, and to 
my Jim! 

I forgot to say, and I suppose I ought 
to own up as it is all part of “my trip 
abroad,”. that that money I won the 
first day and felt sort of guilty about 
and wanted to give to charity, I lost 
again last night, every cent of it, and 
more, too—I wouldn’t dare say how 
much more. Mrs. Walker has done 
nothing since but say how much she al- 
ways has disapproved of gambling. 
Losing throws a different light on the 
morality of the gambling problem for 
some people, I guess. 


Hotret Meurice, Paris, 
March 15th. 

We had a heavenly time coming up 
from Monte Carlo to Paris, and though 
we've been here four days I haven't 
had a chance yet to write up our trip. 
We took an automobile from Nice, quite 
unexpectedly. Count Perselle  sug- 
gested the scheme to us, and Sydney 
Langforth helped us to decide. 

We stopped at all the interesting old 
places along the way; at Arles, where 
there are the most beautiful women in 
France. One of them inspired Al- 
phonse Daudet to write his celebrated 
“L’Arlésienne,” and Bizet composed 
some beautiful music for the play. Then 
we spent a night at Avignon and saw 
the palace where the popes reigned for 
nearly a hundred years. At Orange I 
shall never forget the Roman monu- 
ments—the triumphal arch and especial- 
ly the old Roman theater. 

Mrs. Walker had one of her head- 
aches the night we stopped there, and it 
was such glorious moonlight I couldn’t © 
refrain from going out with Mr. Lang- 
forth and wandering around on that 
old ground, gazing up at the ruins of 
the castle where the Princes of Orange 
actually lived—dreaming about the 
spectacle that such a theater must have 
presented when the seven thousand 
seats were filled thousands of years ago 
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“But really now, I supposed that in the States you always did use and always had used, just as we use in 
England, hatchets for cutting down trees.” 


by the beautiful Roman and 
women. 

Mr. Langforth was just a little sen- 
timental, I thought. He is so different 
from Count Perselle, who jokes with 
me and lets me feel he is quite able to 
take care of himself. With Mr. Lang- 
forth I imagine I am “leading him on” 
if I say a word too much. He takes 
everything so dead in earnest, and of 
course he doesn’t know J am engaged. 
He is tall and awfully handsome, ex- 
cept that he has a sort of appealing ex- 
pression I don’t quite like, as though he 
really did care for me and was trying 
to make up his mind to tell me so. Oh, 
I hope he never will! 

And all this makes me regret more 


men 


than ever the “nice”? Frenchman, Mrs. 
Walker’s mysterious unknown friend. 
Who can he be? And shall we ever 
see him again, I wonder? We've been 
four days in Paris and not had a glimpse 
of him yet. 

But I didn’t half finish telling about 
our trip. We stopped at Lyons and 
saw them weaving silk that was going 
to America—I wish they could have 
wrapped me up and sent me with it. 
A good man weaver only makes a dol- 
lar a day—skilled hand labor—and the 
young boys and girls get about sixty 
cents a week, when they start out. Some 
of them belong to families that have 
been weavers from father to son for 
generations, and they have beautiful 
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slender fingers that are marvelously 
deft. 

Before we got to Dijon, we stopped 
at Beaune and saw the hospital that 
was founded by the court ladies of Bur- 
gundy in the fifteenth century. They 
wear now exactly the same sort of cos- 
tumes they wore then; long trained 
white cloth gowns, with wide collars 
and high stiff white linen coifs or 
pointed bonnets, with great sweeping 
wings on either side. 

All the beds in the hospital are four- 
posters in lovely carved oak, and the 
whole room is a dream of Gothic dec- 
oration. There are brass tankards and 
pewter porringers for the patients, and 
exquisite screens, and the kitchens and 
pharmacy are full of old glasses, and 
jars, and utensils in copper and silver 
that make one quite wild, they are so 
beautiful. 

Mr. Langforth called my attention to 
one thing I hadn’t noticed in the hospice 
of Beaune; all over the floor, on the 
old fifteenth century tiles and on the 
frescoed walls, there were stars and 
doves and the word Seule. Mr. Lang- 
forth—he always has an eye for the 
sentimental—explained that the husband 
of the great lady who founded the hos- 
pital was very much in love with her, 
so he had the star to show she was his 
destiny, the dove to show she was his 
hope, and Seule to mean The only one. 

I told him we understood the feeling, 
but we couldn’t quite crowd it into one 
word. It takes Jim about sixteen pages 
every mail to say there’s only one girl 
in the world for him. But of course I 
didn’t tell that to Mr. Langforth. 


Horet Mewrice, Parts, 
March 25th. 

Paris is really the woman’s paradise! 
We live in a perfect whirl from morn- 
ing until night. Our salon, as they call 
it, or little sitting-room, is inundated 
with packages and gowns that keep 
flooding in from the dressmakers; and 
hat-boxes, and furs, and jewelry cases; 
and still we don’t seem to have bought 
out the Rue de la Paix yet, for every 
time I stir out I see shoals more of 
fascinating things I not only want but 


really feel as though I could not get 
along without. 

Such shops! Oh, Jim, you better not 
bring me here after we’re married! As 
it is, there are lots of things the dress- 
makers don’t think it’s proper for me to 
have because I am a jeune fille, an un- 
married girl. Girls here can’t wear vel- 
vet or lace or diamonds or anything 
really fine and grown-up until they’re 
married. 

Our hotel looks right out over the 
Gardens of the Tuileries. The Palace 
of the Tuileries was burned by the 
populace during the Commune in 1870, 
but they couldn’t destroy these heaven- 
ly gardens, 

One day our hotel proprietor told us 
that the Empress Eugénie was in Paris, 
and that she would be in the Tuileries 
Gardens at a certain hour, so we went 
over, and just happened to be wandering 
around when she came along. She was 
all dressed in black—she has never 
worn any colors since the prince im- 
perial was killed. She has a serene ex- 
pression and there are traces of beauty 
still in her face, but she seemed like the 
figure of Sorrow itself moving slowly 
about in those deserted parts of the 
garden which used to be so marvelously 
brilliant in the days when she and Na- 
poleon III. were ruling France. 

Count Perselle made fun of us for 
getting so sentimental over the Empress 
Eugénie, but he has never seen her. 


Hotet Mewrice, Paris, 
March 30th. 

The days fly by so fast that there is 
—oh, I was going to say something 
dreadful!—there is scarcely time to 
write to Jim, much less to keep up “my 
trip abroad.” We lunch at one café 
and dine at another every single day. 
We have been to the races, and done 
some sight-seeing of course, though the 
sights I have seen oftenest are the Café 
de Paris and Doucet’s fitting-rooms. 

It isn’t proper for me to go to the 
theater either, here. The jeune fille can 
see only classical plays; all the others 
are too “shockingue,” as the French 
people say. Count Perselle is longing 
to have me go to some Boulevard piece, 
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“T couldn’t refrain from going out with Mr. Langforth and wandering around on that old ground, gazing 
up at the ruins of the castle where the Princes of Orange actually lived.” 


some typical French comedy, just to 
“see if I will understand.” He says I’m 
such a queer mixture of innocence and 
independence. Girls in France, ap- 
parently, the minute they are left alone, 
find out something they ought not to 
know. I think Perselle’s rather insult- 
ing to insinuate that I would really ap- 
preciate one of their “wicked” plays, 
but I can’t get vexed with him, he’s 
so attractive. 

With the “nice” Frenchman—whom, 


by the way, we have not set eyes on 
since we got to Paris almost three weeks 
ago—I never felt that I was misunder- 
stood. He seemed to accept me as I 
was, without trying to make compari- 
sons all the time. He was so attentive 
and “nice,” and didn’t expect a thing. 
Oh, dear, why didn’t we find out his 
name? How stupid of us! And he is 
the first foreigner we have met who 
hasn’t “run” after us on account of my 
having a little money—I’m beginning to 
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hate money—and my being, as 
far as they know, a “possible 
match.” The “nice” French- 
man never even asked if he 
could call. He just waited 
for us to say something, and 
we were so stupid and taken 
by surprise that we let him get 
away without even finding out 
his name. 


Hotei Mevrice, Paris, 
April 4th. 

Such weather! Spring and 
April and Paris all together— 
the time and the place and not 
the loved one—it’s too dis- 
heartening. 

An awfully funny thing 
happened this morning. We 
had been out “doing” the gal- 
leries. Mrs. Walker began to 
feel suddenly conscientious 
about my “education” now 
that we are just leaving Paris, 
so we have walked over sev- 
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eral miles of museum floor, “And the head waiter was—oh, no, I can never own it up even to 


and everything is in a fearful 

jumble in my poor mind, but 

I suppose I shall have time and to 
spare, once I get back in Rawlins, for 
sorting out my memories. As _ one 
lady we met said to us—she had been 
globe-trotting for months and had 
taken in Cairo, so we asked her how she 
liked the Pyramids. “Well, I can’t just 
remember,” she said, “but when I get 
home I’m going to study up my postal 
cards!” 

Well, when we got through four 
miles of Louvre and a mile and a half 
of Luxembourg this A. M., we took a 
cab, one of the famous French facres, 
and started for Henry’s, a restaurant 
where they make a specialty of Ameri- 
can dishes. Count Perselle had told us 
about it, and he and Langforth were to 
meet us at lunch. It really makes me 
awfully uncomfortable the way Lang- 
forth stares at me. 

We didn’t know where the place was 
exactly, so we got out at the corner of 
the Avenue de l’Opera and the Rue 
Gaillon. Mrs. Walker, who can’t speak 
French a bit, but who doesn’t like to 


my diary—the ‘nice’ Frenchman!” 


appeal to me, stopped a gentleman who 
was passing and said, “Ou est Henry?” 
which being translated means: “Where 
is Henry?” 

The gentleman looked rather puzzled 
at first, and then he waved us toward a 
mysterious looking door which Mrs. 
Walker pushed open. It was Henry’s 
bar, if you please! So then she turned 
around, very indignant, and said to the 
poor Frenchman: “Ceci est pour gen- 
tilhommes!” “This is for noblemen!” 
She meant this is for men. 


Horert Mevrice, Paris, 
April 14th. 

One more day only in this paradise. 
They say, “See Naples, then die,” but 
when you’ve seen Paris you want to 
live, and live right here in one of the 
magnificent old houses over in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, with high walls all 
round you and gardens and splendid 
men-servants in livery, with white 
stockings and powdered hair, standing 
at the outer doors. 














They do keep up a wonderful style 
here, and a kind of peevish discontent 
creeps over one at the thought of strug- 


gling with “greenhorns” in a brand-new | 


house in Rawlins when one has had 
even an outsider’s glimpse of how the 
real aristocrats “do it.” 

And yet there’s one reason—two rea- 
sons, of course—why I’m glad to leave 
Paris. One, the first reason for every- 
thing, is always Jim, my Jim, in some 
form or another. It seems so hideously 
ungrateful to be seeing things he can’t 
see. And the second reason is almost 
too awful to tell. It is something I 
never shall tell Jim—it’s so humiliating 
to my vanity, and to Mrs. Walker’s 
judgment, and so disconcerting to all 
of one’s preconceived ideas. Well, the 
second reason was this: 

Ever since we met Count Perselle he’s 
been talking about giving us a dinner 
at the Café Anglais. We’ve known him 
almost two months now, counting Cairo, 
and so far all the dinners we’ve taken 
together have been “on us.” It seemed 
easier just to include him in our party 
thar to have him get up a meal for us; 
and besides, I don’t believe he has very 
much money. 

Well, in any case, he _ evidently 
thought it would be rather “cheap” to 
let us get away from Paris—especially 
as we expect to see him again in Venice 
—without so much as offering us that 
dinner, or setting a time for it. 

So he came up to the scratch, and or- 
dered the dinner and invited us and 
Sydney Langforth. 

The dinner was to be Tuesday night, 
and we were to meet at the Café An- 
glais. When we got to the door—it’s 
just on the Boulevard, an awfully queer 
little bit of a place—I thought Perselle 
had proposed a surprise for us. 

Surprise it was, indeed—but not of 
his preparing. I gasp to think of it! 

Well, Count Perselle"was at the door ; 
he ushered us in. The table was re- 
served, over in the corner—we were the 
only people in the restaurant. By the 
table was standing the head waiter, or 
maitre @hétel, as they call him. And 
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the head waiter was—oh, no, I can 
never own it up even to my diary—was 
the “nice” Frenchman! 

I almost fainted. Mrs. Walker looked 
dragons at me for fear I would say 
something to let on we knew him. She 
even thought he was titled, and that’s 
one reason she wouldn’t ask his name 
for fear he’d be insulted at her for for- 
getting his title. 

This was where she had seen him 
before. He had waited on her at the 
Café Anglais. Oh, oh, oh! Jim, Jim, 
why did you ever let me come abroad? 
Mrs. Walker prides herself on being a 
judge of men! 

Well, this “nice” man never gave the 
slightest sign of recognition, but just 
supervised the serving of our dinner. 
No wonder I found him attentive in his 
manners! Oh, shame, oh, humiliation! 
I know what Jim would say; that this 
man is just as good as any other, and 
that what a man does is not one quar- 
ter as important as what a man is. And 
this man certainly is nice—nicer than 
Count Perselle I even thought at one 
rash moment. 

About dessert-time Mrs. Walker got 
herself composed, and then she said to 
Perselle when she saw the right chance, 
and with a very condescending tone: 

“Why, how nicely this maitre d’hétel 
serves. Has he been here long?” 

“Oh, yes,” Perselle answered. “They 
couldn’t get along without Frangois at 
the Café Anglais.” 

“He’s always here?” 

“Oh, no, not always,’ Perselle re- 
sponded. “He’s a terrible swell, you 
know. He goes down to Monte Carlo 
every year for a holiday. Why, in fact, 
he was there, he tells me, just before I 
was, this winter.” 

Well, I have found out his name at 
last; Francois, just plain Francgois—he 
belongs to the class who have no last 
names. How proud Jim would be to 
think I took to Francois because “he 
seemed like an American man!” 

Oh, Jim, excuse me this time, and just 
wait and see how haughty I'll be with 
the next foreign specimen! 
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CONCERNING ADDITION 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


VERY little bit added to what you’ve got makes just 
a little bit more.” 

I wish that I could print the music to that popular 
refrain as its felicitous rag-time adds to the catchiness of 
the dictum. 

“Every little bit added to what you've got makes just 
a little bit more.” 

It’s an amusing song and the suggested advice is good. 
Strange how many people there are who do not act on it. 

Let my sermonette this month be the record of the 
experiences of two men, one of whom lived up to the ad- 
vice, while the other did not heed it. 

There were two brothers born within a year or two of 
each other and of the same parents—that’s why they were 
brothers—but they were as different as Roosevelt and— 
Harriman. 

One of them was always bent on accumulating experi- 
ences of one kind or another; he was fond of music, fond 
of books, fond of pictures. He possessed a good deal of 
curiosity regarding the habits of men, and neglected his 
business—so they say—in order to increase his stock. of 
knowledge concerning mankind. But, after all, that was 
his own business. He was fond of going to the theater, 
and while he always picked out good plays, still, in the 
opinion of his brother, he might have been employed stay- 
ing late at his office, heaping up dollars. 

The brother was heaping them up all right. Why, that 
man was the first one to reach his office and the last one 
to leave it. The office-boy always got tired of waiting 
for him and went home before him. You may be sure that 
his business prospered, and at thirty he was worth a hun- 
dred times as much as his unbusinesslike brother. He — 
may have had an ear for music when he was a boy, but 
at thirty he had lost it, and regarded time spent at con- « 
certs as money thrown away. bd 
Time and money were convertible terms with him, and & 
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he sought by every means in his power to build up a huge 
fortune. 

Reading was not for him. Books were apt to be idle 
thoughts, only fit for idle fellows, and he had no time to 
waste on nonsense. Pictures might make good invest- 
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ments if a man happened to buy the right kind, but he 
didn’t pretend to know a good one from a bad one, and 
so he never bought any. The companionship of his fel- 
lows was not congenial to him and he belonged to no clubs. 
A club, in his opinion, was a place where a man wasted 
time that might have been employed in making money 
and where idle fellows swapped idler stories. No, the 
office for him and his whole mind to the making of money. 

His brother went to Europe, to South America, to Asia, 
to Africa; how he did it was a mystery, for he made very 
little money. He seemed to know how to get a good deal 
of service for a small expenditure of silver, and he acted 
as if life were an enjoyable thing. 

Neither brother married, and after a time old age came 
upon each of them. 

Then the moneyed man retired from business, broken in 
health and with nothing to do but regret that he had not 
made more money while he was at it. 

But the “lazy” brother, who had worked his mind and 
his sensibilities for all they were worth his whole life long, 
was able to sit by himself, if need be, and have the full 
companionship of the many bright minds that he had 
known in life and in books, and on the stage; to bring be- 
fore his mind’s eye the many lovely pictures he had seen 
on canvas and in the landscape, to call up to recollection’s 
ear the delightful harmonies that he had heard from the 
world’s great orchestras, the beautiful melodies that had 
come from full-throated singers ; and if he had had none of 
these solaces, great reward would have been his in his 
ability to reach up to his bookshelves and pick acacia 
the fruit of a lifetime’s gathering. 

The one, rich, old and unhappy; the other, rich in asso- 
ciations, friends, and all those things that go to the ma- 
king of a cultivated man—and the heart of a boy in him 
still. 

“Every little bit added to what you’ve got makes just 
a little bit more,” and the wise brother had added a little 
bit of information to a little bit of amusement and a little 
bit of good-will and a little bit of helpfulness, and so when 
he was seventy he had an accumulation that sufficed him 
for the long twilight of a healthy old age, while his 
brother the money-getter 

It has just occurred to me that he, too, followed the 
advice, but it does not seem to have done him much good. 
Every little bit (of money) added to what (money) you’ve 
got makes just a little bit more (money), but all the money 
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in the world won't buy good-fellowship, real, sincere good- 
fellowship—I mean, if you" haven’t planted the seeds of 
friendliness in your youth; and when you are seventy and 
have neglected books all your life you are not going to 
sit down and suddenly enjoy them. Nor will a rich man 
find that his bulging pocketbooks can buy him apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in pictures or of the gorgeous tone- 
coloring in symphonies, if he has neglected to begin his 
addition of one kind of cultivation to another kind in his 
boyhood and young manhood. 

Don’t regard the money spent on a good play or a good 
concert as money thrown away. Don’t regard the hour 
spent with a good friend as time thrown away. Don’t re- 
gard the time spent on a captivating romance or a well- 
developed novel or a cleverly written essay as time mis- 
spent. Don’t regard the time spent in outdoor sports as 
wasted, 

I’m not advocating idleness or the neglect of duty. If 
a man is in business let him give his mind to his business. 
If I had given my mind to the business I was in when I 
was a young man I might to-day control the dry-goods 
market, but the trouble was I wouldn’t read good advice 
like this I am handing out, and I hadn’t horse-sense enough 
to know that I could never hope to advance without in- 
dustry; and every little bit of idleness, added to what I 
had, made just a little bit more; and when the pile was 
big enough my employer noticed it and asked me if I would 
kindly make place for a friend of his, and I obligingly 
stepped down and out and lost my chance of being a dry- 
goods king that very day. 

Don’t do as I did, but do as I advise. If I spent my 
time in picture-galleries that should have been given to 
separating the moreens from the mohairs, or attended 
afternoon concerts when I should have been extricating 
the buntings from among the worsteds, I was adding a 
little bit of time that I didn’t own to some more that I had 
already got (dishonestly), and while it made a little bit 
more it didn’t better my character at all, and if I had 
stayed in the dry-goods business I fear to say what I might 
have become. 

3e sure that your time is your own, then spend it so as 
to accumulate treasure for your old age; and if you die 
before you are old you will have already realized a good 
deal on your investment. 

Now let us sing together: “Every little bit added to 
what you’ve got makes just a little bit more.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


OR weeks the town of Scotaze had 
been witnessing something very 
like a bear-baiting. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, first selectman, 
played the rdle of the bear. 

They had stalked him; they had 
flanked him; they had surrounded him; 
they had driven him to center; he was 
at bay, bristling with a sullen rage that 
was excusable, if viewed from the 
standpoint of an earnest town-officer. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the 
populace, he was a selfish, cross-grained 
old obstructionist. 

Here was the situation: By thrift and 
shrewd management he had accumu- 
lated during his reign nearly enough 
funds to pay off the town debt and re- 
tire interest-bearing notes. He had 
proposed to make that feat the boast 
and the crowning point of his tenure 
of office. He had announced that on 
a certain day he would have a bonfire of 
those notes in the village square. Af- 
ter that announcement he had listened 
for plaudits. What he did hear were re- 
sentful growls from taxpayers who now 
discovered that they had been assessed 
more than the running expenses of the 
town called for; and they were mad 
about it. The existence of that srr- 
plus seemed to worry Scotaze. Thee 
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were many holders of town notes for 
small amounts, a safe investment that 
paid six per cent. and escaped taxation. 
These people didn’t want to be paid. 
In many cases their fathers had loaned 
the money to the town, and the safe 
and sound six per cent. seemed an heir- 
loom too sacred to be disturbed. 

Cap’n Sproul’s too-zealous thrift an- 
noyed his townsmen. To have the town 
owe money made individual debtors 
feel that owing money was not a par- 
ticularly heinous offense. To have the 
town free of debt might start too enter- 
prising rivalry in liquidation. 

Therefore, for the first time in his 
life, Consetena Tate found one of his 
wild notions adopted, and gasped in 
profound astonishment at the alacrity of 
his townsmen. Consetena Tate had un- 
wittingly stumbled upon a solution of 
that “surplus” difficulty. He wasn’t 
thinking of the surplus. He was too 
utterly impractical for that. He was a 
tall, gangling, effeminate, romantic, 
middle-aged man whom his parents still 
supported and viewed with deference as 
a superior personality. He was Sco- 
taze’s only literary character. 

He made golden weddings gay with 
lengthy epics that detailed the lives of 
the celebrants; he brought the dubious 
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cheer of his verses to housewarmings, 
church-sociables and other occasions 
when Scotaze found itself in gregarious 
mood; he soothed the feelings of 


‘mourners by obituary lines that ap- 


peared in print in the county paper 
when the mourners ordered enough ex- 
tra copies to make it worth the editor’s 
while. Added to this literary gift was 
an artistic one. Consetena had painted 
half a dozen pictures that were dis- 
played every year at the annual show 
of the Scotaze Agricultural Fair and 
Gents’ Driving Association; therefore 
admiring relatives accepted Mr. Tate 
as a genius, and treated him as such 
with the confident prediction that some 
day the outside world would know him 
and appreciate him. 

A flicker of this coming fame seemed 
to dance on Consetena’s polished brow 
when he wrote a piece for the county 
paper, heralding the fact that Scotaze 
was one hundred years old that year. 

Mr. Tate, having plenty of leisure 
to meditate on those matters, had 
thought of this fact before any one else 
in town remembered it. He wrote an- 
other article urging that the town fit- 
tingly celebrate the event. The Wom- 
en’s Temperance Workers discussed the 
matter and concurred. It would give 
them an opportunity to have a tent-sale 
of food and fancy-work, and clear an 
honest penny. 

The three churches in town came into 
the project heartily. They would “din- 
ner” hungry strangers in the vestries, 
and also turn an honest penny. The 
Scotaze Ancient and Honorable Fire- 
men’s Association, Hiram Look fore- 
man, was very enthusiastic. A celebra- 
tion would afford opportunity to parade 
and hold a muster. 

The three uniformed secret societies 
in town, having an ever-lurking zest 
for public exhibition behind a brass 
band, canvassed the prospect delighted- 
ly. The trustees of the Agricultural 
Fair and .Gents’ Driving Association 
could see a most admirable opening for 
a June horse-trot. 

In fact, with those inducements and 
with motives regarding the “surplus” 
spurring them on secretly, all the folks 
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of Scotaze rose to the occasion with a 
long, loud shout for the celebration— 
and suggested that the “surplus” be ex- 
pended in making a holiday that would 
be worth waiting one hundred years 
for. 

After that shout, and as soon as he 
got his breath, the voice of First Se- 
lectman Aaron Sproul was heard. He 
could not make as much noise as the 
others, but the profusion of expletives 
with which he garnished his declaration 
that the town’s money should not be 
spent that way made his talk well worth 
listening to. 

It was then that the bear-baiting be- 
gan. 

Every society, every church, every or- 
ganization in town got after him, and 
Hiram Look—a betrayal of long friend- 
ship that toyched the cap’n’s red anger 
into white heat—captained the whole 
attack, 

The final clinch was in the town-office, 
the cap’n at bay like the boar in its last 
stronghold, face livid and hairy fists 
flailing the scattered papers of his big 
table. But across the table was Hiram 
Look, just as intense, the unterrified 
representative of the proletariat, his fin- 
ger jabbing the air. 

“That money was paid into the treas- 
ury o’ this town by the voters,” he 
shouted, “‘and, by the Sussanified heifer 
o’ Nicodemus, it can be spent by ’em! 
You’re talkin’ as though it was your 
own private bank-account.” 

“T want you to understand,” the cap’n 
shouted back with just as much vigor; 
“it ain’t no jack-pot, nor no table-stakes, 
nor no prize put up for a raffle. It’s 
town money, and I’m runnin’ this town.” 

“Do you think you’re an Emp’ror 
Nero?” inquired Hiram sarcastically. 
“And even that old cuss wa’n’t so skin- 
tight as you be. He provided sports 
for the people, and it helped him hold 
his job. Hist’ry tells you so.” 

“There ain’t no hist’ry about this,” 
the selectman retorted with emphasis. 
“It’s here, now, present and up to date. 
And I can give you the future if you 
want any perdictions. That money ain’t 
¢ xin’ to be throwed down a rat-hole 
in any such way.” 

















“Look here, Cap’n Sproul,” said the 
showman, grinding his words between 
his teeth, “you’ve been talkin’ for a year 
past that they’d pushed this job of se- 
lectman onto you, and that you didn’t 
propose to hold it.” 

“Mebbe I did,” agreed the cap’n. 
“Most like I did, fcr that’s the way I 
feel about it.” 

“Then s’pose you resign and let me 
take the job and run it the way it ought 
to be run?” 

“How would that be—a circus every 
week-day and a sacret-concert Sun- 
days? Judging from your past life and 
your present talk I don’t reckon you'd 
know how to run anything any differ- 
ent!” This taunt as to his life-work in 
the show business and his capability, 
stirred all of Hiram’s venom. 

“T’ve come here to tell ye,” he raged, 
“that the citizens of this town to a man 
want ye to resign as first selectman, and 
let some one in that don’t wear brustles 
and stanc with both feet in the trough.” 

“That’s jst the reason I won't re- 
sign—because they want me to,” re- 
turned the ca>’n with catia decisiveness. 
“They got behind me when I wasn’t 
lookin’, and picked me up and rammed 
me into this office, and I’ve been want- 
in’ to get out ever since. But I'll be 
cussed if I’ll get out, now that they’re 
tryin’ to drive me out. I’m interested 
-enough now to stay.” 

“Say, did you ever try to drive a 
hog?” demanded the irate old circus 
man, 

“Yes,” said the cap’n imperturbably, 
“I’m tryin’ it now—tryin’ to drive a 
whole litter of ’em away from the 
trough where they want to eat up at one 
meal what it’s taken me a whole year 
to scrape together.” 

Persiflage of this sort did not appear 
to be accomplishing anything. Hiram 
relieved his feelings by a smacking, 
round oath and stamped out of the 
town-house. 

As they had done once before in the 
annals of his office, the other two select- 
men made a party with Sproul’s oppo- 
sers. They signed a call for a special 
town-meeting. It was held, and an up- 
roarious viva-voce vote settled the fate 
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of the surplus. In the rush of popular 
excitement the voters ‘did not stop to 
reflect on the legal aspects of the ques- 
tion. Law would not have sanctioned 
such a disposal of town money, even 
with such an overwhelming majority 
behind the movement. But Cap’n 
Sproul still held to his ancient and in- 
grained fear of lawyers. He remained 
away from the meeting, and let matters 
take their course. 

Hiram, still captain of the revolution- 
ists, felt his heart grow softer in vic- 
tory. Furthermore, Cap’n Sproul, left 
outside the pale, might conquer dislike 
of law and invoke an injunction. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
he trudged over to the first selectnian’s 
house and bearded the sullen autocrat 
in his sitting-room. He felt that the 
peace of the cap’n’s home was better 
suited to be the setting of overtures of 
friendship than the angular interior of 
the town-office. 

“Cap,” he said appealingly, “they’ve 
gone and done it, and all the sentiment 
of the town is one way in the matter. 
What’s the use of buckin’ your own 
people as you are doin’? © Get onto the 
band-wagon along with the rest of us. 
It’s goin’ to be a good thing for the 
town. It will bring a lot of spenders 
in here that day. They’ll leave money 
here. It will be a good time all ’round. 
It will give the town a good name. 
Now, that money is goin’ to be spent! 
I’ve made you chairman of the whole 
general committee—as first selectman. 
You'll have the principal say as to how 
the money is goin’ to be spent. As 
long’s it’s goin’ to be spent, that ought 
to be some satisfaction to you.” 

“You take that money—you and your 
gang of black-flaggers that has cap- 


tured this town on the high seas—and- 


you rub it onto your carkisses where it 
will do the most good,” snorted the 
cap’n. “Light segars with it—feed it 
to your elephant—send it up in a bal- 
loon—I don’t give a kihooted dam what 
you do with it. But don’t you try to 
enlist me under the skull and cross- 
bones!” 

After this unpromising fashion did 
the conference begin. It was in prog- 
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ress at noon—and Hiram remained to 
dinner. Breaking bread with a friend 
has a consolatory effect—that cannot be 
denied. When they were smoking after 
dinner, the first selectman grudgingly 
consented to take charge of spending 
the money. He agreed finally with 
Hiram that with him—the cap’n—on 
the safety-valve, mere wasteful folde- 
rols might be avoided—and the first se- 
lectman had seen enough of the temper 
of his constituents to fear for conse- 
quences should they get their hands into 
the treasury when he was not standing 


“Now,” said Hiram in conclusion, 
“the committee is well organized. 
There’s a representative from each of 
the organizations in town to act with 
you and advise.” 

“I'd ruther try to steer a raft of 
lashed hen-coops from here to Bonis 
Airs and back, under a barkentine rig,” 
snapped the cap’n. “I know the kind o’ 
critters they be. We won’t get no- 
where!” 

“T had to put ’em onto the commit- 
tee,” apologized the people’s representa- 
tive. “But, you see, you and the secre- 
tary will do practically all the work. 
All you’ve got to do is just to make 
‘em think they’re workin’. But you and 
the secretary will be the whole thing.” 

“Who is this secretary that I’ve got 
to chum with?’ demanded the cap’n 
suspiciously. 

“You see’—Hiram choked and 
blinked his eyes, and looked away as 
he explained—“it sort of had to be 
done, to please the people, because he’s 
the feller that thought it up—and he’s 
the only lit’ry chap we’ve got in town, 
and he——” : 

Cap’n Sproul got up and held his 
pipe away from his face so that no 
smoke-cloud could intervene. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he raved, 
“that you’ve gone to work and pinned 
me into the same yoke with that long- 
legged cross between a blue heron and 
a monkey-wrench that started this 
whole infernal treasury steal?” 

“Consetena ” began Hiram. 





The cap’n dashed his clay pipe upon 
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the brick hearth and ground the bits 
under his heel. 

“T ain’t no hand to make love to 
Portygee sailors,” he cried; “I don’t 
believe I could stand it to hold one on 
my knee more’n half an hour at a time. 
I don’t like a dude. [ hate a land-pirut 
lawyer. But a crtter l’ve afays reck- 
oned I’d kill o: sight is a grown man 
that writes portry and lets his folks 
support him. I’ve heard of that Con- 
cert—whatever his name is—Tate. I 
ain’t ever wanted to see him. I’ve been 
afraid of what might happen if I did. 
Him and me run this thing together? 
Say, look here, Hiram! You say a few 
more things like that to me and I shall 
reckon you’re tryin’ to give me apo- 
plexy and get rid of me that way!” 

Hiram sighed. His car of hopes so 
laboriously warped to the top summit 
of success had been sluiced to the bot- 
tom. But he understood the temper of 
the populace of Scotaze in those piping 
days better than Cap’n S-roul did. 
Consetena Trte was not to be put aside 
with a wave ¢* the hand. 

Hiram began again. At first he 
talked to deaf ears. He even had to 
drown out contumely. But his argu- 
ments were good! Consetena Tate 
could write the many letters that would 
be necessary. There were many organi- 
zations to invite to town, many promi- 
nent citizens of the county to solicit, for 
the day would not shine without the 
presence of notables. There was all the 
work of that sort to be done with the 
delicate touch of the literary man— 
work that the cap’n could not do. Mr. 
Tate had earned the position—at least 
the folks in town thought he had, and 
demanded him as the man _ through 
whom they could accomplish all episto- 
lary effects. 

In the end Hiram won the cap’n over 
even to this concession. The cap’n was 
too weary to struggle farther against 
what seemed to be his horrid destiny. 

“T’ll have him at town-office to-mor- 
row mornin’,” declared Hiram, grabbing 
at the first growl that signified submis- 
sion. “You'll find him meek and hum- 
ble and helpful—I know you will.” 
Then he promptly hurried away before 
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Fora” Ma” sat 


The selectman had returned no answer to the feeble attempts that Mr. Tate had made to open conversation. 


the cap’n revived enough to change his 
mind. 

Cap’n Sproul found his new secretary 
on the steps of the town-office the next 


morning, and scowled on him. Mr. 
Tate wore a little black hat cocked on 
his shaggy mane, and his thin nose was 
blue in the crisp air of early May. He 
sat on the steps propping a big portfolio 
on his knees, while his legs fetched 
themselves against his baggy trousers 


with the effect of broomsticks under 
cloth. 

He arose and followed the sturdy old 
seaman into the office. He sat down, 
still clinging to the portfolio, and 
watched the cap’n build a fire in the 
rusty stove. The selectman had re- 
turned no answer to the feeble attempts 
that Mr. Tate had made to open con- 
versation. 

“Far asunder your life aims and my 
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life aims have been, Cap’n Sproul,” ob- 
served the secretary at last. “But 
when ships hail each other out of the 
darkness 

“Three-stickers don’t usually luff 
very long when they’re hailed by gun- 
lows,” grunted the old skipper. 

“There is a common ground on which 
all may meet,” insisted Mr. Tate; “I 
frequently inaugurate profitable conver- 
sations and lay the foundations of new 
friendships this way: Who are your fa- 
vorite poets ?” 

“Say now, look here!” blurted the 
cap’n, coming away from the stove and 
dusting his hard hands together; 
“you’ve been rammed into my throat, 
and I’m havin’ pretty blamed hard work 
to swallow you. I may be able to do it 
if you don’t daub on portry. Now, if 
you’ve got any idea what you're here 
for and what you’re goin’ to do, you 
get at it. Do you know?” 

“T had ventured upon a little plan,” 
said Mr. Tate meekly. “I thought that 
first of all I would arrange the literary 
program for the day, the oration, the 
poem, the various addresses, and [I al- 
ready have a little schedule to submit 
to you. I have a particular request to 
make, Cap’n Sproul. I wish that you, 
as chairman of the committee, would 
designate me as poet laureate of the 
grand occasion.” 

“You can be any kind of a poet you 
want to,” said the selectman promptly. 
“And I'll tell you right here and now, 
I don’t give a continental thunderation 
about your programmy or your speech- 
makers—not even if you go dig up old 
Dan’1 Webster and set him on the 
stand. I didn’t start this thing, and I 
ain’t approvin’ of it. I’m simply grab- 
bin’ in on it so that I can make sure 
that the fools of this town won’t hook 
into that money with both hands and 
strew it galley-west. That’s me! Now, 
if you’ve got business, then ’tend to it! 
And I'll be ’tendin’ to mine!” 

It was not an encouraging prospect 
for a secretary who desired to be hum- 
ble and helpful. Cap’n Sproul busied 





himself with a little pile of smudgy ac- 
count-books, each representing a road- 
district of the town. 


He was adding 
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“snow-bills.” Mr. Tate gazed forlorn- 
ly on the fiercely puckered brow and 
“plipping” lips, and heard the low growl 
of profanity as the cap’n missed count 
on a column and had ,to start over 
again. Then Mr. Tate sighed and 
opened his portfolio. He sat staring 
above it at the iron visage of the first 
selectman, who finally grew restive un- 
der this espionage. 

“Say, look-a-here, Pote Tate,” he 
growled, leveling flaming eyes across 
the table, “if you think you’re goin’ to 
set there lookin’ at me like a Chessy cat 
watchin’ a rat-hole, you and me is goin’ 
to have trouble, and have it sudden and 
have it vi’lent!” 

“I wanted to ask you a question— 
some advice!” gasped the secretary. 

“Hain’t I told you to pick out your 
business and ’tend to it?” demanded the 
cap’n, vibrating his lead-pencil. 

“But this is about spendin’ some 
money,” explained Mr. Tate. 

“Well, mebbe that’s diff’runt,” al- 
lowed the selectman, modifying his tone. 
“Go ahead and stick in your paw! 
What'’s this first grab for?” he asked re- 
signedly. 

“To make my letters official and regu- 
lar,” explained Mr. Tate, “I’ve got to 
have stationery printed with the names 
of the committee on it—you as chair- 
man, per Consetena Tate, secretary.” 

“Go across to the printin’-office and 
have some struck off,’ directed the se- 
lectman. “If havin’ some -paper to 
write on will get you busy enough so’t 
you won’t set there starin’ me out of 
countenance, it will be a good invest- 
ment.” 

For the next few days Mr. Tate was 
quite successful in keeping himself out 
from under foot, so the cap’n grudging- 
ly admitted to Hiram. He found a lit- 
tle stand in a corner of the big room 
and doubled himself over it, writing let- 
ters with patient care. The first ones 
he ventured to lay before the cap’n be- 
fore sealing them. But the chairman 
of the committee contemptuously re- 
fused to read them or to sign. There- 
fore Mr. Tate did that service for his 
superior, signing: “Capt. Aaron Sproul, 
Chairman. Per Consetena Tate, Secre- 
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tary.” He piled the letters, sealed, be- 
fore the cap’n, and the latter counted 
them carefully and issued stamps with 
scrupulous exactness. Replies came in 
printed return envelopes; but, though 
they bore his name, Cap’n Sproul 
scornfully refused to touch one of them. 
The stern attitude that he had assumed 
toward the Scotaze centennial celebra- 
tion was this: Toleration, as custodian 
of the funds; but participation, never! 

During many hours of the day Mr. 
Tate did not write, but sat and gazed 
at the cracked ceiling with a rapt ex- 
pression that made the cap’n nervous. 
The cap’n spoke of this to Hiram. 

“That feller ain’t right in his head,” 
said the selectman. “He sets there 
hours at a time, like a hen squattin’ on 
duck-eggs, lookin’ up cross-eyed. I was 
through an insane horsepittle once, and 
they had patients there just like that. 
I’d just as soon have a bullhead snake 
in the room with me.” 

“He’s gettin’ up his pome, that’s all,” 
Hiram explained. “I’ve seen lit’ry folks 
in my time. They act queer, but there 
ain’t no harm in ’em.” 

“That may be,” allowed the cap’n, 
“but I shall be almighty glad when this 
centennial is over and I can get Pote 
Tate out of ‘hat corner, and put the 
broom and poker back there, and have 
something sensible to look at.” 

Preparations for the great event went 
on smartly. The various societies and 
interests conferred amicably, and the 
whole centennial day was blocked out, 
from the hundred guns at early dawn 
to the last sputter of the fireworks at 
midnight. And everything and every 
one called for money; money for prizes, 
for souvenirs, for entertainment of vis- 
itors, for bands, for carriages—a mul- 
titude of items. Jf Cap’n Sproul had 
hoped to save a remnant of his treas- 
ure-fund he was soon undeceived. Per- 
spiring over his figures, he discovered 
that there wouldn’t be enough if all de- 
mands were met. 

One day he woke the poet out of the 
swoon into which he had fallen after de- 
livering to his chairman a great pile of 
sealed letters to be counted for stamps. 

“What do I understand by all these 
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bushels of epistles to the Galatians that 
you’ve been sluicin’ out ?” he demanded. 
“Who be they, and what are you writin’ 
to ’em for? I’ve been lookin’ over the 
names that you’ve backed on these en- 
velopes, and there ain’t one of ’em I ever 
heard tell of, nor see the sense in writin’ 
to.” 

Mr. Tate untangled his twisted legs 
and came over to the table, quivering . 
in his emotion. 

“Never heard of them? Never heard 
of them?” he repeated, gulping his 
amazement. He shuffled the letters to 
and fro, tapping his thin finger on the 
superscriptions. “Oh, you must be jo- 
king, Captain Sproul, dear sir! Never 
heard of the poets and orators and sa- 
vants whose names are written there? 
Surely, ’tis a joke.” 

“T ain’t feelin’ in no very great hu- 
morous state of mind these days,” re- 
turned the cap’n with vigor. “If you 
see any joke in what I’m sayin’ you’d 
better not laugh. I tell ye, I never 
heard of ’em! 
question.” 

“Why, they are great poets, authors, 
orators, the great minds of the country. 
They EP 

“Well, they ain’t all mind, be they? 
They’re hearty eaters, ain’t they? 
They’ll want three square meals when 
they get here, won’t they? What I 
want to know now is, how many thou- 
sands of them blasted grasshoppers 
you’ve gone to work and managed to 
tole in here to be fed? I’m just wakin’ 
up to the resks we’re runnin’, and it 
makes me sweat cold water.” He 
glanced apprehensively at the papers 
bearing his computations. 

“All the replies I have received so 
far have been regrets,” murmured Mr. 
Tate sorrowfully. “I took the greatest 
names first. I was ambitious for our 
dear town, captain. I went directly to 
the highest founts. Perhaps I looked 
too high. They have all sent regrets. I 
have to confess that I have not yet se- 
cured the orator of the day nor any of 
the other speakers. But I was ambi- 
tious to get the best.” 

“Well, that’s the first good news I’ve 
heard since we started on this lunatic 


Now you answer my 
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“You might cut the cards, or spit at a crack, gents, to see which one does deliver the oration.” 
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fandango,” said the cap’n with soulful 
thanksgiving. “Do you think there’s 
any in this mess that'll be li’ble to come 
if they’re asked ?” 

“T have been gradually working down 
the scale of greatness, but I’m afraid I 
have still aimed too high,” confessed 
Mr. Tate. “Yet it is not lost by any 
means.” His eyes kindled. “All my 
life, Captain Sproul, I have been eager 
for the autographs of great men—that 
I might gaze upon the spot of paper 
where their mighty hands have rested 
to write. I have succeeded beyond my 
fondest dreams. I have a collection of 
autograph letters that makes my heart 
swell with pride.” 

“So that’s how you’ve been spendin’ 
the money of this town—writin’ to folks 
that you knew wouldn’t come, so as to 
get their autographs?” The cap’n’s 
tone was grim. 

He touched the point better than he 
realized. Poet Tate’s face grew paler. 
After his first batch of letters had 
brought those returns from the regret- 
ful great he had been recklessly scatter- 
ing invitations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—appealing invitations done in 
his best style, and sanctioned by the 
zgis of a committee headed by “Cap- 
tain Sproul, Chairman.” Such un- 
broken array of declinations heartened 
him in his quest, and he was reaping his 
halcyon harvest as rapidly as he could. 

“IT was goin’ to put them on exhibi- 
tion at the centennial, and make them 
the great feature of the day,” mum- 
bled the poet apologetically. 

“So do! So do!” advised the cap’n 
with bitter irony. “I can see a ram- 
jam rush of the people away from the 
tub-squirt, right in the middle of it, 
to look at them autographs. I can see 
*em askin’ the band to stop playin’ so 
that they can stand and meditate on 
them letters. It'll bust up the hoss- 
trot. Folks won’t want to gete away 
from them letters long enough to go 
down to the track. I wish I'd ’a’ 
knowed this sooner, Pote Tate. Take 
them letters and your pome, and we 
wouldn’t need to be spendin’ money an’ 
foolin’ it away on the other kind of a 
programmy we’ve got up! Them Me- 
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rino rams from Vienny, Canaan and 
surroundin’ towns that’ll come in here 
full of hell and hard cider will jest love 
to set down with you and study auto- 
graphs all day!” 

Mr. Tate flushed under the satire by 
which the cap’n was expressing his gen- 
eral disgust at Scotaze’s expensive at- 
tempt to celebrate. He exhibited a bit 
of spirit for the first time in their in- 
tercourse. 

“The literary exercises ought to be 
the grand feature of the day, sir! Can 
a horse-trot or a firemen’s muster call 
attention to the progress of a hundred 
years? I fear Scotaze is forgetting the 
main point of the celebration.” 

“Don’t you worry none about that, 
Pote,” snapped the selectman. “No 
one round here is losin’ sight of the 
main point. Main point is for churches 
and temperance workers and wimmen’s 
auxiliaries to sell as much grub as 
they can to visitors, and for citizens to 
parade round-behind a brass band like 
mules with the string-halt, and to: spend 
the money that I had ready to clear off 
the town debt. And if any one thinks 
about the town bein’ a hundred years 
old, it’ll be next mornin’ when he wakes 
up and feels that way himself. You 
and me is the losin’ minority this time, 
Pote. I didn’t want it at all, and you 
want it something diff’runt.” He looked 
the gaunt figure up and down with a 
little of the sympathy that one feels 
for a fellow victim. Then he gave out 
stamps for the letters. “As long as it’s 
got to be spent, this is about the inno- 
centest way of spendin’ it,’ he mut- 
tered. me 

As the great occasion drew nearer, 
Mr. Tate redoubled his epistolary ef- 
forts. He was goaded by two reasons. 
He had not secured his notables for the 
literary program; he would soon have 
neither excuse nor stamps for collect- 
ing autographs. He descended into the 
lower levels of genius and fame. He 
wound up his campaign of solicitation 
with a stack of letters that made the 
cap’n gasp. But the chairman gave out 
the stamps with a certain amount of 
grim satisfaction in doing it, for some 
of the other hateful treasury-raiders 
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would have to go without, and he an- 
ticipated that Poet Tate, suggester of 
the piracy, would meet up with proper 
retribution from his own ilk when the 
committee in final round-up discovered 
how great an inroad the autograph- 
seeker had made in the funds. The 
cap’n had shrewd fore-vision as to just 
how Scotaze would view the expendi- 
ture of money in that direction. 

For the first time, he gazed on his 
secretary with a sort of kindly light in 
his eyes, realizing and relishing the 
part that Consetena was playing. On 
his own part, Poet Tate welcomed this 
single gleam of kindly feeling, as the 
Eskimo welcomes the first glimpse of 
the vernal sun. He ran to his port- 


folio. 
“T have it finished, captain!” he 
cried. “It is the effort of my life. To 


you I offer it first of all—you shall 
have the first bloom of it. It begins”— 
he clutched the bulky manuscript in 
shaking hands—“it begins: 


“Etherial Goddess, come, oh, come I pray, 
And press thy fingers, on this festal day, 
Upon my fevered brow and——’” 


“May I ask what you're settin’ about 
to do, there?” inquired Cap’n Sproul 
balefully. 

“It is my poem! I am about to read 
it to you, to offer it to you as head of 
our municipality. I will read it to 
you.” 

The cap’n waited for the explanation 
patiently. He seemed to want to make 
‘sure of the intended enormity of the 
offense. He even inquired: “How much 
do you reckon there is of it?” 

“Six thotisand lines,” said Mr. Tate 
with an author’s pride. 

“Pote Tate,” he remarked solemnly, 
“seein’ that you ain’t ever been brought 
in very close touch with deep-water 
sailors, and don’t know what they’ve 
had to contend with, and how their 
dispositions get warped, and not know- 
in’ my private opinion of men-grown 
potes, you *ve set here day by day and 
ain’t realized the chances you’ve been 
takin’, Just one ordinary back-handed 
wallop, such as would only tickle a 
Portygee sailor, would mean wreaths 
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and a harp for you! Thank God, I ain’t 
ever forgot myself, not yet. Lay that 
pome back, and tie them covers together 
with a hard knot.” 

The cap’n’s ominous calm, his evi- 
dent effort to repress even a loud tone, 
troubled Poet Tate more than violence 
would have done. He took himself 
and his portfolio away. As he licked 
his stamps in the post-office he privately 
confided to the postmistress his convic- 
tion that Cap’n Sproul was not exactly 
in his right mind at all times, thus un- 
consciously reciprocating certain senti- 
ments of his chairman regarding the 
secretary’s sanity. 

“I don’t think I’ll go back to the of- 
fice,” said Mr. Tate. “I have written 
all my letters. All those that come 
here in printed envelopes for Captain 
Sproul I will take, as secretary.” 

At the end of another ten days, and 
on the eve of the centennial, Mr. Tate 
had made an interesting discovery. It 
was to the effect that although genius 
in the higher altitudes is not easily 
come at, and responds by courteous dec- 
linations and regrets, genius in the 
lower levels is still desirous of adver- 
tising and opportunity to shine, and can 
be cajoled by promise of refunded ex- 
penses and lavish entertainment as 
guest of the municipality. - 

The last batch of letters of invita- 
tion, distributed among those lower 
levels of notability, elicited the most in- 
teresting autograph letters of all: eleven 
notables accepted the invitation to de- 
liver the oration of the day; a dozen 
or so announced that they would be 
present and speak on topics connected 
with the times, and one and all assured 
Captain Aaron Sproul that they thor- 
oughly appreciated his courtesy, and 
looked forward to a meeting with much 
pleasure, and trusted, etc., etc. 

Poet Tate, mild, diffident, unprac- 
tical Poet Tate, who in all his life had 
never been called upon to face a crisis, 
did not face this one. 

The bare notion of going to Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul and confessing made his 
brain reel. The memory of the look in 
the cap’n’s eyes, evoked by so innocent 
a proposition as the reading of six 

















thousand lines of poetry to him, made 
Mr. Tate’s fluttering heart bang against 
his ribs. Even when he sat down to 
write a letter, making the confession, 
his teeth chattered and his pen danced 
drunkenly. It made him so faint, even 
to put the words on paper, that he flung 
his pen away. 

A more resourceful man, a man with 
something in his head beside dreams, 
might have headed off the notables. But 
in his. panic Poet Tate became merely 
a frightened child with the single im- 
pulse to flee from the mischief he had 
caused. With his poem padding his thin 
chest, he crept out of his fathér’s house 
in the night and the blackness swal- 
lowed him up. Uneasy urchins in the 
distant village were already popping the 
first firecrackers of the celebration. 
Poet Tate groaned, and fled. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul arrived at the 
town-office on the great day in a frame 
of mind distinctly unamiable. Though 
his house was far out of the village, the 
unearthly racket of the night had 
floated up to him—squawking horns, 
and clanging bells, and exploding pow- 
der. The hundred cannons at sunrise 
brought a vigorous word for each re- 
verberation. At, an early hour Hiram 
Look had come over, gay in his pano- 
ply as chief of the Ancient and Honor- 
ables, and repeated his insistent de- 
mand that the cap’n ride at the head of 
the parade in an imported barouche, 
gracing the occasion as head of the mu- 
nicipality. 

“The people demand it,” asseverated 
Hiram with heat. “The people have 
rights over you.” 

“Same as they had over that surplus 
in the town-treasury, hey?” inquired the 
cap’n. ‘“What’s that you’re luggin’ in 
that paper as though ‘twas aigs ?” 

“Tt’s one of my plug hats that I was 
goin to lend you,” explained his friend 
cheerily. “I’ve rigged it up with a 
cockade. I figger that we can’t any of 


us be too festal on a day like this. I: 


know you ain’t no ways taken to plug 
hats; but when a man holds office and 
the people look to him for certain 
things, he has to bow down to the peo- 
ple. We’re goin’ to have a great and 
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glorious day of this, cap,” he. cried, all 
his showman’s soul infected by gallant 
excitement, and enthusiasm glowing in 
his eyes. It was a kind of enthusiasm 
that Cap’n Sproul’s gloomy soul re- 
sented. 

“T’ve had consid’able many arguments 
with you, Hiram, over this affair, first 
and last, and just at present reck’nin’ 
I’m luggin’ about all the canvas my 
feelin’s will stand. Now I won’t wear 
that damnation stove-funnel hat; I 
won't ride in no baroosh; I won’t make 
no speeches; I won’t set up on no plat- 
form. I'll simply set in town-office and 
*tend to my business, and draw orders 
on the treasury to pay bills, as fast as 
bills are presented. That’s what I started 
out to do, and that’s all I will do. And 
if you don’t want to see me jibe and all 
go by the board, you keep out of my 
way with your plug hats and barooshes. 
And it might be well to inform in- 
quirin’ friends to the same effect.” 

He pushed away the head-gear that 
Hiram still extended toward him, and 
tramped out of the house and down the 
hill with his sturdy sea-gait. Dodging 
firecrackers that sputtered and banged 
in the highway about his feet, and 
cursing soulfully, he gained the town- 
office and grimly sat himself down. 

He knew when the train from down- 
river and the outside world had ar- 
rived by the riotous accessions to the 
crowds without in the square. Fire- 
men in red shirts thronged everywhere. 
Men who wore feathered hats and taw- 
dry uniforms filled the landscape. He 
gazed on them with unutterable dis- 
gust. 

A stranger awakened him from his 
reverie on the vanities of the world. 
The stranger had studied the sign’ 


SELECTMEN’S OFFICE 


and had come in. He wore a frock 
coat and shiny silk hat, and inquired 
whether he had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to Captain Aaron Sproul, first se- 
lectman of Scotaze. 


“T’m him,” said the cap’n, glowering 
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up from under knotted eyebrows, his 
gaze principally on the shiny tile. 

“I was just a little surprised that 
there was no committee of reception at 
the station to meet me,” said the stran- 
ger, in mild rebuke. “There was not 
even a carriage there. But I suppose 
it was an oversight, due to the rush of 
affairs to- -day.” 

The cap’n still scowled at him, not in 
the least understanding why this stran- 
ger should expect to be carted into the 
village from the railroad. 

“T will introduce myself,” he said; 
“IT am Professor William Wilson Wa- 
verley, orator of the day; I have had 
some very pleasant correspondence with 
you, Captain Sproul, and I’m truly glad 
to meet you face to face.” 

“You've got the advantage of me,” 
blurted the cap’n, still dense. “I never 
heard of you before in my life, nor I 
never wrote you any letter, unless I got 
up in my sleep and done it.” 

With wonderment and some irrita- 
tion growing on his face, the stranger 
pulled out a letter and laid it before the 
cap’n. 

The selectman studied it long enough 
to see that it was an earnest invitation 
to honor the town of Scotaze with a 
centennial oration, and that the town 
would. pay all expenses; and the letter 
was signed, “Captain Aaron Sproul, 
First Selectman and Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Per Consetena Tate, Secretary.” 

“T never see that before,” insisted the 
cap’n. 

“Do you mean that you disown it?” 
demanded Professor Waverley. 

“No, I reckon it’s all official and reg- 
ular,” admitted the cap’n, understanding 
that at least one of Poet Tate’s quests 
for autographs had borne fruit. “What 
I just said about not havin’ seen it be- 
fore might have sounded a little queer, 
but there’s an explanation goes with it. 
You see, it’s been this way. I 

But at that moment fully a score of 
men filed into the office, all of them 
with set faces and indignant demean- 
ors. The cap’n was not well posted on 
the breed of literati, but with half an 
eye he noted that these were not the 
ordinary sort of men. There were 













































more silk hats, there were  broad- 
brimmed hats, there was scrupulousness 
in attire, there was the disarray of Bo- 
hemianism. And it was plainly evident 
that these later arrivals had had word 
of conference with each other. Each 
held a “Per Consetena Tate” letter in 
his hand. 

“T have met with some amazing situ- 
ations in my time—in real life and in 
romance,” stated a hard-faced man who 
had evidently been selected as spokes- 
man. “But this seems so supremely 
without parallel that I am almost robbed 
of expression. Here are ten of us, each 
having the same identical letter of in- 
vitation to deliver the oration of the 
day here on this occasion.” 

“Ten, did you say? Eleven,” said the 
first comer. “Here is my letter.” 

“And the others have invitations to 
deliver discourses,” went on the spokes- 
man severely. “As your name is signed 
to all these letters, Captain Aaron 
Sproul, first selectman of Scotaze, per- 
haps you will deign to explain to us 
what it all means.” 

Cap’n Sproul arose and then sat 
down; arose and sat down again. He 
tried to speak, but only a husky croak 
came forth. Something seemed to have 
crawled into his throat—something 
fuzzy and filling, that would not allow 
language to pass. 

“Here are more than twenty promi- 
nent men, seduced from their manifold 
duties, called away up here to satisfy 
the rural idea of a joke—or at least I 
can see no other explanation,” pro- 
ceeded the hard-faced man. “It might 
be remarked in passing that the joke 
will be an expensive one for this 
town. Eleven distinguished men called 
here to deliver one oration in a one- 
horse town!” 

The cap’n did not like the bitter 
irony of his tone, and recovered his 
voice enough to say: 

“You might cut the cards, or spit at 
a crack, gents, to see which one does 
deliver the oration.” But the pleasantry 
did not evoke any smile from that dis- 
gusted assemblage. 

“Tt is safe to say that after this hide- 
ous insult not one of us will speak,” de- 











clared one of the 
group. “But I for 
one would like 
some light on the 
insane freak that 
prompted this per- 
formance. As you 
are at the head of 
this peculiar com- 
munity, we'd like 
you to speak for 
1 ae 

Somewhat to his 
own surprise 
Cap’n Sproul did 
not find in himself 
any especially bit- 
ter animosity to- 
ward Mr. Tate, 
just then, search 
his soul as he 
might. 

These “lit’ry fel- 
lows,” cajoled by 
one of their own 
ilk into this un- 
speakable muddle 
were, after all, he 
reflected, of the 
sort he had scorned 
with all his sailor 
repugnance to airs 
and preten- 
sions. Cap’n Sproul 
possessed a 
peculiarly grim 
sense of humor. 
This indignant as- 
semblage appealed 
to that sense. 

“Gents,” he said, 
standing up and 
propping himself 


on the table by his _ 


knuckles, “there 
are things in this 


world that are deep mysteries. Of course 
men like you reckon you know most 
everything there is to be knowed. 
you see that on the bottom of each let- 
ter you have, there is the words: 
There’s where the 
mystery is in this case.” 

“T imagine it isn’t so deep a mystery 
but that we can understand it if you 


Consetena Tate.’ 


PER CONSETENA TATE 





“Them that hires fiddlers must expect to pay said 
Siddlers.” 


But 
‘Per 


receipt <t. 
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will explain,” said 
the spokes- 
man coldly. 
“There’s where 
you are mistaken,” 
declared the cap’n. 
“It would take a 
long time to tell 
you the inside of 
this thing, and 
even then you 
wouldn’t know 
which, what or 
whuther about it.” 
In his heart Cap’n 
Sproul was re- 
solved that he 
would not own up 
to these strangers 
the part his own 
negligence 
had played. He re- 
flected for his con- 
solation that he 
had not projected 
the centennial cele- 
bration of Scotaze. 
It occurred to him 
with illuminating 
force that he had 
pledged himself to 
only one thing: to 
pay the bills of the 
celebration as fast 
as they were pre- 
sented to him. 
Consetena 
Tate was the secre- 
tary the town had 
foisted on his com- 


mittee. Consetena 
Tate had made 
definite contracts. 


His lips twisted in- 
to a queer smile 


- under his beard. 

“Gents,” he said, “there ain’t no mys- 
tery about them contracts, however. 
This town pays its bills. 
one of you wants to orate? That is en- 
tirely satisfactory to me—for I ain't 
runnin’ that part. I’m here to pay bills. 
Each one of you make out his bill and 
Then come with me to the 
town treasurer's office.” 


You say no 
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The tumultuous throngs that spied 
Cap'n Sproul leading that file of dis- 
tinguished men to Boadway’s store— 
Boadway being treasurer of Scotaze— 
merely gazed with a flicker of curiosity 
and turned again to their sports, little 
realizing just. what effect that file of 
men was to have on the financial sinews 
of those sports. Cap’n Sproul scarcely 
realized it himself until all the returns 
were in. He simply hoped, that’s all! 
And his hopes were more than justified. 

“My Gawd, cap’n,” gasped Odbar 
Boadway when the notables had re- 
ceived their money and had filed out, 
“what does this mean? There ain’t 
more’n a hundred dollars left of the 
surplus fund, and there ain’t none of 
the prizes and appropriations paid yet! 
Who be them plug-hatters from all over 
God’s creation, chalkin’ up railroad fares 
agin’ us like we had a machine to print 
money in this town?” 

“Them vouchers is all right, ain’t 
they?” demanded the cap’n. “Them 
vouchers with letters attached ?” 

“Yes, they be,” faltered the treasurer. 

“So fur as who they be goes,” said 
the cap’n, “you can ask Pote Consetena 
Tate, secretary, about that. They’re 
lit’ry gents and he’s done all the official 
business with them.” 

Boadway stared at him, and then be- 
gan to make some hasty figures. 

“See here, cap’n,” he said plaintive- 
ly, “there’s just about enough of that 
fund left to settle the committee bill 
here at my store. Have I got to share, 
pro raty?” 

“Pay yourself and clean it out. I'll 
countersign your bill,” declared the 
chairman cheerfully. “If there ain’t 
any fund, I can go home. I’m infernal 
sick of this hellitywhoop noise.” 

And he trudged back up the hill to 
the quietude of his farm, with deep con- 
tent. 

He had been some hours asleep that 





































night when vigorous poundings on his 
door awoke him, and when at last he 
appeared on his piazza, he found a large 
and anxious delegation of citizens filling 
his yard. 

“Cap’n,” bleated one of the commit- 
tee, “Boadway says there ain’t no money 
to pay prizes with, nor nothin’ !” 

“Vouchers is all right. Money paid 
on contracts signed by your official sec- 
retary that you elected unanimous,” 
said the cap’n stoutly. 

“We know it,” cried the committee- 
man, “but we don’t understand it.” 

“Then hunt up the man that made the 
contracts—Pote ‘Tate,’”’ advised the se- 
lectman. “All the business I’ve done 
was to pay out the money. You know 
what stand I’ve took right along.” 

“We know it, cap’n, and we ain’t 
blamin’ you—but we don’t understand, 
and we can’t find Consetena Tate. His 
folks don’t know where he is. He’s run 
away.” 

“Potes are queer critters,” sighed the 
cap’n compassionately. He turned to 
go in. , 

“But how are we goin’ to get the 
money to pay up for the sports, the 
fireworks and things?’ appealed a 
chorus. 

“Them that hires fiddlers and dances 
all day and night must expect to pay 
said fiddlers,’ announced the cap’n 
oracularly. “I reckon you'll have to 
pass the hat for the fiddlers.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” called the com- 
mitteeman heart-brokenly, “won’t you 
put your name down for a little?” 

“Since I’ve had the rheumatiz I ain’t 
been no hand at all to dance,” remarked 
the cap’n gently through the crack of 
the closing door. 

And they knewewhat he meant and 
went away down the hill, as sober as the 
cricket departing from the door of the 
thrifty ant. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


RS. SPOTTER-BROWN ad- 
, vanced briskly through the lace- 
draped archway that connected 
her spacious ballroom with the music- 
room, and looked about her critically. 
“Put it there, Mary,” she ordered, 
pointing with her jeweled lorgnette. 
But as the maid who followed in the 
wake of her billowing train was about 
to set down the music-stand she car- 
ried, her mistress intervened hastily: 

“No, no!” she cried. “Don’t put it 
there. You’ve got it too near the piano. 
Here, let me!” And so saying, she 
seized the stand, placed it, and then 
stepped back to view the effect. 
“There’s got to be room enough to show 
off Madame Hydea-Parkili’s gown,” 
she continued in the cheerful murmur 
of an habitual soliloquist. “Goodness 
knows I have to pay her enough for 
singing—and I mean to have the worth 
of my money. They say her clothes are. 
perfectly sweet since she came home 
from Paris.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Mary, fill- 
ing the momentary pause. “They can’t 
be prettier than Miss Margaret’s 
clothes. Did she come from Paris, 
ma’am ?” 


“No, from New York,” answered 
Mrs. Spotter-Brown, as she shook out 
the folds of the heavy curtains draping 
a broad window. “But that’s the next 
thing to Paris, and once in a while, as 
Mr. Spotter-Brown says, goes it one 
better. I guess we can show them a 
thing or two in Chicago, too, when we 
try.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” murmured Mary duti- 
fully. ‘Miss Margaret do look awful 
nice to-night, ma’am,” she added. 

“So she does, Mary,” Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown agreed heartily. “And she’s 
having such a good time to-day already 
—a dozen talking to her all at once— 
and yet you might say the reception has + 
only just begun to go. What time is it, 
Mary?” 

“It’s most four o'clock, ma’am.” 

“T asked them for two,’ meditated 
the lady. “I didn’t dare make it earlier. 
though I should have liked-to. Young 
folks nowadays don’t know what good 
times are. We used to keep it up till 
morning!” she ended with a comfort- 
able sigh. 

“’*Deed, ma’am, so did we—in Kil- 
larney—manny’s the time!” 

“In Killarney?” echoed Mrs. Spot- 
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ter-Brown vaguely. “Oh, yes. Just 
straighten the drapery on that piano, 
Mary. I must go back now,” she 
added briskly. “Where was Miss Van 
Klusen when I called you?” 

“In the dining-room, ma’am,” an- 
swered Mary on her knees in front of 
the piano. “I didn’t see her, but Ben- 
son told me he seen her in there with 
a young gentleman that was talking to 
beat the band.” 

“Listen!” said the lady, laughing de- 
lightedly as the buzz of voices reached 
her ears. ‘“They’re all talking to beat 
the band, I guess.” As she spoke she 
started toward the archway, but before 
she could reach it a very pretty girl ap- 
peared in the opening, followed by a 
tall young man. 

“Aunt Caroline, this is Mr. Wolcott, 
Cousin Harold’s friend from Harvard, 
who is spending the holidays with him, 
you remember,” said the girl, advan- 
cing. 

“Oh, of course, I’m delighted to see 
you, Mr. Wolcott,” exclaimed his host- 
ess, extending her hand warmly. “How 
nice that you should happen to be here 
for my old-fashioned New Year’s re- 
ception! I remember when we used to 
begin at ten in the morning receiving 
calls, and kept it up until- long after 
midnight. Of course I know there’s no 
use trying to bring back those dear old 
days when I was a girl, and we were 
all so young and so absurdly romantic. 
I believe nobody’s young and romantic 
any more. I understand love is quite 
out of fashion. But I am determined 
that Miss Van Klusen shall have a taste 
of the old-time ways before she goes 
back to New York.” — 

“Dee-lightful!” murmured Mr. Jack 
Wolcott deferentially, while his eyes 
followed Margaret across the room. 
“Nothing could be more delightful, I’m 
sure.” 

“But I must go back to the drawing- 
room,’ resumed Mrs. Spotter-Brown. 
“T only ran off for a moment to see 
that things were all ready here for the 
music that Madame Hydea-Parkili, one 
of our Chicago girls, and Herr Gadi- 
osky are going to give us this evening. 
A real treat, Mr. Wolcott!—Don’t be 
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away long, Margaret,” she added. 
“You’ve been doing the honors in the 
dining-room in my place all this time, I 
suppose. Bring her back right away, 
Mr. Wolcott, please.” And all oblivi- 
ous of the guilty color flooding Mar- 
garet’s cheeks, she rustled out through 
the archway, followed by Mary. 

Jack Wolcott watched her go with 
an impatient eye; and then, drawing up 
a chair to face Margaret where she sat 
among the pillows of the couch, he be- 
gan to speak with frowning earnest- 
ness: 

“Don’t go back to that chattering 
crowd. You don’t want to, do you? 
Why didn’t that fellow, Harold, tell me 
about you when he offered to bring me 
here? Cousins are next door to brothers 
for that kind of stupidity. They never 
seem to know! Here I lost a good 
half-hour of my time before I could 
get a chance to really talk to you; and 
I’ve got to go back to Boston to-night 
by the ten-thirty train—there’s no get- 
ting out of it!” .His elbows propped 
upon his knees and his head resting on 
his hands, he gazed into a hopeless fu- 
ture. 

“And I sail for Europe next week,” 
murmured Margaret, with the suspicion 
of asigh. “But what nonsense this is!” 
she cried, turning the sigh into a laugh 
and springing to her feet. “We met 
first at three o’clock, I believe. It is 
now—four ?” 

“Yes, four,” said Jack gravely, taking 
out his watch and verifying her with a 
melancholy shake of the head. “Sit 
down, please sit down,” he urged. And 
as she fluttered as if for flight, and 
finally sank again upon the couch, he 
took his place beside her. “What dif- 
ference does time make?” he continued. 
“It might have been years and we 
couldn’t have agreed more delightful- 
ly.” 
“Disagreed—you mean,” said Mar- 
garet with an attempt at frivolity, and 
drawing slightly away. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter!’ he groaned. 
“Don’t joke, please.. All I know is that 
I’ve found you, and now I’m going to 
lose you. For if you go off to Europe, 
what with London and .Paris and all 
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the people you must 
know over there, it 
will be all up with me. 
Don’t think that I am 
an impertinent idiot,” 
he adjured her, “or 
that this is only my 
particular way of flirt- 
ing. Do you suppose 
I ever talked to an- 
other girl like this? 
I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it of myself. 
I’m a commonplace 
fellow, not given to 
dreams; but now that 
I’ve seen you, I know 
that I’ve been waiting 
for you all these 
years. It is as if I'd 
been listening for 
your voice and watch- 
ing for your eyes.” 

Beneath his almost 
unconscious 
gaze Margaret’s lids 
drooped and fell. 
There was a moment 
of troubled silence 
and then she was startled by him rising 
suddenly to his feet. 

“IT must stay until that train goes,” 
he declared with resolution. ‘What is 
going on here to-day?” he added, turn- 
ing to her. 

“Why, you know, don’t you?” an- 
swered the girl, bewildered. “New 
Year’s calls all day—it was a fancy of 
Aunt Caroline’s to revive the old cus- 
tom—and a dance this evening.” 

“Then. I am expected to go away, I 
take it,” said Jack moodily, “after ma- 
king the call for which Harold brought 
me. Luckily he is absorbed in that girl 


_ in pink who stood next you, or else he 


has gone home. A call! Good Heav- 
en, what irony! I-won’t go!” In the 
heat of his contention he had been walk- 
ing up and down; and suddenly stop- 
ping in front of the broad window 
which filled one side of the room, he 
shook out the heavy curtains. “I'll hide 
behind here!” he announced. “That 
is what I’ll do! I’ll hide behind these 
curtains and come out at decent inter- 
10 
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“Margaret, what do you mean ?” she demanded severely. 


vals when people have forgotten me. 
Your aunt will perhaps think she has 
asked me for the dance. I can’t have 
a dance with you in these clothes, I 
suppose,” he fumed, “it’s a confounded 
shame! But if I go back for dinner and 
get into evening-togs it will be impossi- 
ble to escape from Harold and his sis- 
ters. They had something on for to- 
night—worse luck!” 

Margaret had listened in silence that 
seemed to speak consent if nothing 
more; but now, pulling herself together 
with an effort and summoning a re- 
fractory smile, she held out her hand. 
“How absurd of me; Mr. Wolcott, to 
take your little joke seriously!” she 
cried. ‘“Good-by; I am so glad to have 
met you. Cousin Harold is always talk- 
ing of you—what good fun you are, 
and how original. And I’m sure you’ve 
been most amusing”—her laugh was 
such a failure that she hurried on. 
“And I hope you will have a pleasant 
evening with Harold and the girls— 
and—and ” She trailed off into si- 
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— as Jack advanced sternly upon 
er. 

“What do you mean?” he said slowly, 
searching her averted face; “you only 
think you ought to say those things— 
you don’t really mean them.” 

“Why shouldn’t I mean them?” cried 
the girl, lifting her head defiantly. 
“You don’t know me, Mr. Wolcott, and 
—and I don’t know you. We have 
talked together for an hour, to be sure. 
Really, it is scandalous to have given 
you so much time. I must go!” She 
rose, but meeting his reproachful eyes 
sank back, irresolute. 

“No, you don’t know me,” he ac- 
knowledged gravely. “I am glad you 
don’t. I should like to begin my life 
all over again to-day. But you must 
see that I am in earnest now; and you 
have no right to assume that I am jo- 
king. Joking and jollying! What a 
beastly idea!” He moved away, but in 
a moment returned and continued more 
gently. “I don’t blame you. We do 
all we can to take the romance out of 
life with our cheap cynicism—thank 
Heaven, we don’t mean the half of it! 
And I suppose a girl is taught she 
mustn’t believe—it’s part of the pro- 
prieties. You might believe me, though,” 
he urged, dropping on one knee on 
the couch near her, “I believe so in 
you. But I acknowledge that is differ- 
ent. Oh, I can take you on trust!” 

“Thank you,’ murmured Margaret, 
lifting her eyes at last, and trying for 
a playful note. “That’s very good of 
you.” 

“No doubt you think I am a presu- 
ming cad,” conceded Jack, loftily hum- 
ble, “and if I’ve been rude, I beg your 
pardon—I haven’t time to choose my 
words.” As he spoke, he looked at his 
watch and rising," muttered: “Hang it! 
Why did I promise to be back on the 
second? It’s all so sudden,” he went 
on after a pause, and, catching her eye, 
they both broke into a peal of youthful 
laughter. “Yes, I know that’s what you 
ought to say,” he conceded. “But it’s 
true, it’s true, what I meant,” he added, 
soothed by the pleasure of the laugh to- 
gether. “Romance isn’t dead yet; and 
love—love is immortal! I know I’m not 
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half good enough,” he ended with a 
drop, “but I’m going to try for you 
with all my might.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say such things!” 
cried Margaret with gathering emotion. 
“You mustn’t! You x! 

“Why mustn’t I? Is—is there some 
one else? Of course there is!” he an- 
swered himself wildly. “I might have 
known it. It is just like my beastly 
luck! It is always so!” 

“Oh, it is always so?” cried Mar- 
garet, stopping short in the impulsive 
flight toward him which she had begun 
in her agitation. ‘Well, then, I suppose 
you areaccustomed to it by this time,” 
she added, selecting an isolated chair 
and, seating herself with much dignity. 

“Why—why didn’t you tell me at 





once?” groaned Jack, casting himself ° 


upon the couch. 

“What would you have had me say? 
How do you do, Mr. Wolcott; flow 
me to announce that I am engaged?” 

“Then you are! You are!” he cried, 
ignoring this sarcasm. 

“No,” said Margaret, observing him 
intently under dropped eyelids. ‘‘No, I 
am not.” 

“Then why the—I beg your pardon, 
but why did you say so?” he upbraided 
her. 

“T didn’t say so,” retorted Margaret 
haughtily. “You said it was ‘always 
SO.’ 9 

“Then you didn’t mean it?” he cried, 
springing up. “And you thought 
Didn’t I tell you I’d been waiting for 
you all these years? Oh, what a stupid 
brute I am! Forgive me!” Bending 
over he took her hand and lifted it un- 
forbidden to his lips. “But you said I 
mustn’t say such things—you know you 
did?” he reproached her. 

“A man always seems to think,” she 
explained, folding her hands away on 
her lap, “that a girl must belong to 
some one—if not to him, then to some 
other man. It never seems to occur to 
him that she may have some right to 
herself. And, besides, it seems so 
shocking to talk about such things—not 
gradually, but all at once—all in a min- 
ute like this!” 



























“You are quite right,’ agreed Jack 
after a pause, during which he had 
withdrawn and returned again to seat 
himself where he could meet her eyes. 
“I acknowledge that I seem to be 
rushing you. It is odious, and I beg 
your pardon. But how can I help it? 
I’d like to know how I can be gradual 
when I’ve only just found you; and 
now I’ve got to lose you for Heaven 
knows how long. And letters are no 
good! I must go away and leave you to 
those others,” he complained, waving 
his hand in the direction of the ball- 
room, whence sounds of voices and 
laughter reached them from time to 
time. “Come now,” he went on gloom- 
ily, “if you aren’t engaged, your aunt 
has got some great Westerner up her 
sleeve for you. Can you deny it?” 

“Why, of course Aunt Caroline 
wanted me to have a good time here,” 
she conceded. “Especially as it’s my 
first season.” 

“A good time!” he scoffed. “Oh, yes, 
we all know what that means.” 

“There is no use in denying that 
Aunt Caroline is a born matchmaker,” 
acknowledged Margaret demurely “Any 
one can see that with half an eye.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jack moodily, “it fair- 
ly sticks out.” 

“Oh, you felt it—did you—so soon? 
Really, she’s scandalous!” 

“You mean,” faltered Jack, staring 
and catching her smile, “you mean—she 
was looking—she hasn’t decided yet?” 

“Aunt Caroline is a good American,” 
declared Margaret, tilting her chin, 
“and so am I. She won’t do the deci- 
ding.” 

“All I ask is a fair chance,” said Jack. 
“There is such a lot I want to say to 
you,” he faltered after a pause, “but it 
all goes out of my head. And when I 
remember how short my time is, I— 
there’s some one now!” he _ ended 
abruptly. 

“Margaret! Margaret, my dear! 
Where are you?” called an approaching 
voice, evidently the voice of Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Brown, and Jack, rising, caught 
Margaret’s reluctant hand. 

“Can’t you say one kind word?” he 
implored in a rapid whisper. “Oh, 
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don’t you think you could care—some 
time—perhaps—if we ever had time 
enouga, and you got to know me bet- 
ter ?” 

“Yes, yes. Of course, of course! Qh, 
what will Aunt Caroline think?” gasped 
Margaret, trying to free herself. 

But Jack with one hand on the cur- 
tains still held her firmly. “I throw 
myself on your mercy; don’t desert 
me!” he, implored ; and relinquishing her 
at last, he stepped behind the curtains, 
drawing them close. 

“Yes, auntie, I’m coming!” cried 
Margaret, and shot through the arch in 
a flutter of flaming cheeks and flying 
gauzy skirts. 


Three or four hours later, as the 
clock was. striking eight, Margaret en- 
tered the music-room carrying very 
carefully a well-filled plate, a glass and 
a bottle, and somewhat impeded by the 
voluminous draperies of an elaborate 
evening toilet. As she appeared, the 
curtains draping the wide window 
parted discreetly ; and when it was evi- 
dent that she was alone, Jack stepped 
forward quickly to meet her. 

“You darling!” he exclaimed and ta- 
king the things from her hands he set 
them down and turned to look at her. 

“Don’t you like what I brought you? 
I’m so sorry,” feigned Margaret, seek- 
ing a refuge from such open admira- 
tion. 

“Like it!” protested Jack. “Beef! 
Mushrooms! Burgundy! I am starved.” 

“TI couldn’t choose,” explained Mar- 
garet when, a table having been cleared 
of bric-a-brac, Jack was seated at his 
improvised dinner while she _ stood 
guard near-by. “I just had to seize 
what I could when Benson wasn’t look- 
ing. And he caught me after all. What 
do you suppose he thought?” 

“Give it up!” he declared. They 
joined in a light-hearted burst of laugh- 
ter, and then both stopped short and lis- 
tened. 

“Tt was a false alarm,” decided Jack, 
“but how you are trembling!” he ex- 
claimed, his eyes falling on the flutter- 
ing fingers that had caught at the edge 
of the table. “Decidedly this must 
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stop,” he continued, springing to his 
feet. “It has been delightful, and you 
have been angelic about coming in 
whenever you could get away. But I 
can’t have you startled and excited like 


this on my account. Forgive me! I'll 
go.” 

“No, no! It is nothing. I don’t 
mind. I—I rather like it,” faltered 
Margaret. 


Suddenly there was a patter of ap- 
proaching footsteps. Jack started to- 
ward the door, but Margaret signed 
him imperiously to cover and he obeyed. 
In a moment the steps had passed and 
Margaret, reconnoitering, reported 
safety. But Jack was scarcely seated 
when footsteps were heard again, and 
this time accompanied by a voice. 

“Mary, go up-stairs,” sounded in the 


unmistakable accents of Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown, “look all around and see if you 
can find Miss Van Klusen.” 

Jack had barely time to reach the 
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refuge of the curtains, overturning a 
chair in his flight, when Aunt Caroline 
entered through the arch and discov- 
ered Margaret backing slowly toward 
the piano. “Oh, Margaret, you here? 
What have you been doing all this 
time ?” she demanded, but without wait- 
ing for an answer, she stepped back 
through the door, calling: ‘Never mind, 
Mary, I’ve found Miss Van Klusen!” 


“And Margaret, profiting by the chance, 


turned swiftly, slipped the plate and 
bottle she held inside the piano, and 
closed it. 

“Madame Hydea-Parkili and Herr 
Gadiosky will be -here pretty soon to 
try the piano,” announced Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Brown briskly, reentering and stop- 
ping to rearrange the bric-a-brac on the 
table. “They inevitably put it off until 
the very last minute—that is, the good 
ones do—and of course. one doesn’t 
want the second-class people, who are 
always so obliging, poor things.” And 
thus moralizing, she 











“Please, Miss Margaret, Mrs. Spotter-Brown sent me to say that the com- 
pany’s comin’ pretty fast now.” 


made her way toward 
the piano with the evi- 
dent intention of 
opening it. 

“Oh, don’t open it, 


you mustn’t!” cried 
Margaret, intercept- 
ing her. 


“Not open it?” said 
Mrs. Spotter-Brown, 
stopping short. “Why 
not ?” 

“Oh, didn’t you 
hear the noise ?’’ 
gasped the girl. “It 
knocked over a chair. 
Oh, you mustn’t open 
it! You mustn’t!” 
She ended with a 
shriek in which her 
aunt joined  instinc- 
tively. 

“What noise ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown shaking her 
niece nervously. “Who 
knocked over a chair? 
Margaret ! stop 
screaming this minute 
and tell me!” 

















“Oh, don’t go near the piano! You 
mustn’t!” wailed Margaret. ‘There’s 
—there’s a mouse in it!” As she spoke 
she sprang upon a chair and huddled 
there with little gasping cries, while 
her aunt, with a piercing scream, 
scrambled upon another, all unconscious 
of the superior masculine eyes fixed 
upon her from between the parted cur- 
tains. But presently, nothing revealing 
itself to her searching gaze, she stepped 
cautiously down with skirts well held to- 
gether, and turned upon the girl. “Mar- 
garet, what do you mean?” she de- 
manded severely. “A mouse knocked 
over the chair!” 

“Oh, no, auntie,” gasped the girl, de- 
scending from her perch and restoring 
the overturned chair to its place, “I 
knocked over the chair—I was so 
frightened. And the mouse—the mouse 
—ran into-the piano, and I closed it. 
So, of course, you can see, it mustn’t 
be opened.” 

Casting a nervous glance at the piano 
and still clutching her skirts, Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Brown refused to be convinced. 
“Of course it must be opened,” she de- 
clared. “Soine one will have to catch 
the mouse.” Shudd ring at the thought, 
she added: “I will send Benson, if he 
can be found. I left him arranging the 
supper-table. And don’t stay here,” she 
went on. “There is the dancing-music 
beginning already ; it is almost time for 
people to come. And you look so ex- 
cited, poor dear! Run up-stairs and let 
Prindle fix you up. You’ve got too 
much color even for you. Better put 
on some powder, and you might try a 
little » 

“Yes, yes, auntie. 
Margaret eagerly. 

“Well, come!” said Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown, and she disappeared, clicking 
energetically over the waxed floor in 
her small, high heels. 

“Yes, auntie,’ repeated Margaret, 
following her to the door and then re- 
turning swiftly. 

“You dear little Ananias and Sap- 
phira!” cried Jack, issuing forth to re- 
ceive her. “You did nobly; but I’m a 
brute to let you in for so much trouble. 
I must go.” 





Yes!” interrupted 
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“But you haven’t finished your din- 
ner,” objected Margaret, smiling tremu- 
lously. “I can’t let you go—famished.” 


“T shall have to go—famished.” 
What does a dinner more or less mat- 
ter? I shall be starved every day and 
every hour and every minute until I 
see you again. There’s ‘Vienna Life,’ ” 
he added in the pause that followed this 
outburst. “Don’t you love it? Just 
one turn!” he begged, stepping to the 
door and looking out. “There’s no one 
in there yet. Just one turn!” 

“How wild!” murmured Margaret, 
but she let him put his arm around her 
and they glided through the archway 
to reappear in a moment dancing still 
and radiant. Suddenly they stopped. A 
man’s voice, followed by rapid foot- 
steps, had reached them from the ball- 
room. Dragging Jack with her, Mar- 
garet sprang toward the curtains, fairly 
pushed” him behind them and with a 
quick turn was at the door, smiling 
sweetly and saying, “Oh, good evening, 
Mr. Grantley!” 

“T came to find you, Miss Van Klu- 
sen,” said a suave voice. “Your aunt 
said she thought you were here. The 
ballroom is delightfully empty, and 
they are playing our favorite waltz.” 

“Our favorite waltz!” muttered Jack, 
craning his neck in a futile effort to see 
his rival. “Confound the fellow’s im- 
pudence!” 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Grantley,” dep- 
recated Margaret, casting a glance 
backward and restraining an impulse to 
shake her head warningly at Jack. “It 
would be, as you say, delightful, but 
” A crash interrupted her. Jack’s 
arm, swung fiercely from behind the 
curtain in the direction of the voice, 
had swept a vase from the table to the 
polished floor. “But,” she went on 
bravely, “my pet terrier has managed 
to get in here; he is frightened at the 
music and is breaking things, and I 
must get him safely out of the way. 
Please, Mr. Grantley!” she continued, 
interposing her arm to his approach. 
“No, you can’t help me. He is quite 
fierce with strangers—he often bites 
them. Please, go back! I'll be out for 
our waltz directly.” 
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“Certainly, if you wish it, Miss Van 
Klusen,” came in measured tones, and 
Mr. Grantley’s footsteps were heard re- 
treating as Margaret sank upon the 
couch, burying her face in her hands. 
“This is perfectly dreadful!” she wailed. 
“I wouldn’t have believed I could tell 
lies so. Oh, you must go!” 

“What is dreadful?” asked Jack, ig- 
noring her remorse. “That I should 
interfere in the delightful enjoyment of 
‘our waltz’ ?” 

“Don’t you think,” retorted Mar- 
garet, plucking up her spirit, “that it is 
rather cool of you to expect to take ab- 
solute possession of me for the whole 
evening, considering that you made my 
acquaintance some five hours ago?” 

“No, I do not,” rejoined Jack aggres- 
sively, “considering that my hopes are 
fixed on something far beyond this 
whole evening. I thought we had 
agreed that time did not count with us,” 
he added, a reproachful stress on the 
last word. “But, of course, if you care 
so much about losing ‘our waltz’——” 

Again steps were heard and again 
Margaret, rising to the occasion, pointed 
with decision to the curtains; behind 
which Jack disappeared sulkily as she 
hurried to the door. 

“The waltz is nearly over, Miss Van 
Klusen,” said the suave voice. 

“Oh! I am so sorry!” protested Mar- 
garet; she listened for sounds from 
within and then continued rapidly: 
“But I'll give you another later, if you 
like; I hope you didn’t lose the dance.” 

“T didn’t care about the dance,” ex- 
plained Mr. Grantley. “I—I was going 
to ask you to sit it out. You promised 
me that night at Mrs. King’s. Have 
you forgotten?” he added reproachful- 
ly. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” said Mar- 
garet in her most cordial tones. At the 
same moment, from the music-room 
came the sound of a heavy body stum- 
bling over some obstacle, and a stifled 
voice ejaculated “Damn it!” 

“Will you excuse me?” faltered Mar- 
garet. “Trap is still dreadfully fright- 
ened, and the bric-a-brac is really not 
safe. Down, Trap! Down, bad dog!” 
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she scolded, stepping back and entreat- 
ing Jack in dumb show. 

“Now, Mr. Grantley,” she continued 
sweetly, rejoining him at the door, “if 
you will go back and wait for me, I 
think I can get him out of the way. 
And don’t say anything to Aunt Caro- 
line, please; she dotes on her bric-a- 
brac, and isn’t too fond of Trap at the 
best.” 

“And you will give me the next one, 
won't you?” pleaded Mr. Grantley, ig- 
noring Trap. ‘You know you are leav- 
ing so soon I feel as if I were going to 
lose you, and—I must speak while there 
is still time.” 

“Yes, yes, but go away now, please 
do!” begged Margaret with her bright- 
est smile. But as he was heard retreat- 
ing the smile faded, and she sank de- 
jectedly upon the couch. 

“Do they all say that?” asked Jack 
gloomily, parting the curtains and re- 
garding her. 

“Say what?’ countered Margaret 
wearily. 

“You know,” frowned Jack. “That — 
about their feeling as if they were go- 
ing to lose you—and no: having any 
time.” 

“There isn’t any ‘all,’” 
Margaret. 

“Well, he said it, and I said it,” Jack 
insisted. 

“T wish there wasn’t such a thing as 
a man in the world!” cried Margaret, 
burying her face in the pillows to stifle 
a storm of sobs. 

“Don’t, please don’t!’ begged Jack on 
his knees beside her, and catching her 
hand. “If you knew how it makes me 
feel! It’s all my fault. I ought to have 
waited—I’d no business—but I never 
can wait! To have made you unhappy 
already! Oh, I’m not fit ” he ex- 
ploded, rising impulsively to his feet. 
‘Let me go away and never dare to see 
you again. Good-by! I hope you will 
always be happy. Good-by!” 

“No, no!” interposed Margaret, rising 
and dabbing at her eyes, while she clung 
nervously to his hand. “No, no! You 
can’t go. They would all see you going 
out,” she explained patiently. 

“You want me to stay?” whispered 


demurred 
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Jack tenderly, pos- 
sessing himself of 
both the trembling 
hands. “You want 
me to stay! Then 
what does it matter 
now if the whole 
world sees me!” 
There was a rustle 
outside which 
reached their ab- 
sorbed senses just in 
time for Margaret to 
push Jack, still re- 
sisting, into his ref- 
uge and draw the 
curtains in front of 





him as Mary en- 
tered. 
“Please, Miss 


Margaret, Mrs. 
Spotter-Brown sent 
me to say that the 
company’s comin’ 
pretty fast now.” 
Here Mary paused, 
her eyes being at- 
tracted by a move- 
ment behind the cur- 
tains, but she con- 
tinued promptly: 
“And she’d be glad if you'd join her in 
the drawing-room, miss. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you, miss?” she 
added, lingering. “Your hair do look 
a little mussed.” 

“No, Mary, nothing,” said Margaret, 
with dignity, disposing herself among 
the pillows. “My head is aching, and 
I’ll rest a minute before I go.” 

“Let me open the window, miss,” 
suggested Mary, “the flowers has made 
the air heavy like.” 

But before she could reach the win- 
dow, Margaret had started to her feet. 
“Oh, no, please don’t!” she cried. “You 
see, it’s neuralgia, Mary, and nothing is 
worse for it than an open window.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Mary duti- 
fully, but outside the door she giggled 
. adibly, adding to herself: “I'll bet Miss 
Margaret’s got a beau behind them cur- 
tains. I seen his feet all right!” 

“I will not hide there again!” ex- 
claimed Jack, dashing from his covert. 





“Dear Aunt Caroline, we're so sorry we frightened you so,” murmured 
Margaret. 


“It was your own plan in the first * 
place,” remarked Margaret coldly. “I 
didn’t ask you to.” 

“Tt makes me feel like a beastly cad,” 
complained Jack. “Hiding !—and leav- 
ing you to face the music! I never 
thought of that.” 

“Hush!” whispered Margaret, rising. 
She stood listening, one hand on his 
arm ready to push him back again while 
she continued in a coaxing tone: “Yes, 
yes, I understand, but don’t you see? 
Now we've begun it, we’ve got to keep 
it up.” 

“No, I don’t see it,” continued Jack 
stubbornly. “And I’m not going to do 
it again. That’s the worst of women; 
when they once get started on anything 
they don’t know where to stop. I feel 
like a jack-in-a-box. And you—poor 
darling—are all unstrung. Mary was 
quite right. Your hair is mussed.” She 
put her hands up tremulously to smooth 
it, and he bent over her, resting one 
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knee upon the couch where she had 
sunk, 

“Don’t touch it,’ he murmured, “it’s 
lovely just as it is. We've been through 
a good deal together, haven’t we?” he 
resumed after a pause. “I shall never 
forget what a brick you were about the 
dinner and—and the mouse. But after 
all,” he went on when they had laughed 
softly together, “it is such a desperately 
short. time. One evening against—oh, 
you’ve known a lot of others, if it is 
your first season. What was it you 
promised that night at Mrs. King’s? 
You never promised me anything.” 

“That night at Mrs. King’s?” re- 
peated Margaret, puzzled. “Oh, yes, 
Mr. Grantley! Is that the trouble?” 
She bubbled over at the absurdity of it. 
“If you could just see him! Such a 
dear little man! Did you think I real- 
ly cared?” she added so softly that Jack, 
radiant, dropped upon the couch at her 
side and caught her hand. 

Just at this moment the voice of Mrs. 
Spotter-Brown arose outside. ‘“Mar- 
garet!”’ she called. ‘Margaret!’ But 
before the girl could stir, Jack had 
risen, and lifting her with him, drew 
her safely into the refuge of the cur- 
tains. 

“Margaret!” cried Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown entering quickly. “No one! I 
certainly heard voices here,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Where is Benson?” she de- 
manded of the maid who had appeared 
at her call. ‘Why doesn’t he come? 
All that silver on the supper-table ; and 
I don’t believe the windows in this 
house are half fastened. If you want 
a thing done,” she concluded briskly, 
“de it yourself!” Following this axiom, 
she started toward the window, but at 
the noise of a ring scraping on the pole 
as if the curtains were being drawn 
closer, she stopped and gave a little 
scream. “I’m all upset,” she confessed. 

“Let me, ma’am,” interposed Mary, 
but adding: “Oh, I remember, the fas- 
tening is too high, I couldn’t reach it 
anyway,” she left the window undis- 
turbed. 

“Benson knows there was a burglary 
in Wellborn Street only last. week, and 
we might all be murdered in our beds 


for all he cares apparently,” complained 
Mrs. Spotter-Brown. 

“Yes’m,” said Mary sympathetical- 
ly. “Let me go for some one, ma’am ?” 


“Yes, run and find Benson or 
Charles,” said her mistress. “I'll tele- 
phone now to have a policeman sent. 
What’s that moving there?” she whis- 
pered sharply, staring at the curtain. 

“It’s that plaguey cat, ma’am, she’s 
always stealin’ in here every chanct she 
gets,” declared Mary stoutly. 

Mrs. Spotter-Brown, left alone, 
started to cross to the telephone, but 
half-way there, suddenly recalling the 
mouse, she stopped, caught up her 
skirts and looked about. “Absurd!” 
she muttered. “It can’t have got out.” 
And with a warning “Shoo!” she scut- 
tled across the floor and began to call 
up “central.” Suddenly she stopped 
short with the receiver in her hand. Her 
eyes had fallen upon the curtains! 
There was no doubt this time ; some one 
was moving behind them. Overcome 
with terror, she uttered a_ piercing 
shriek and staggered back as the cur- 
tains parted and Margaret and Jack 
emerged. 

“Dear Aunt Caroline, we’re so sorry 
we frightened you so,” murmured Mar- 
garet deprecatingly, as Mrs. Spotter- 
Brown sat up and stared at them in 
blank amazement. “Indeed we are,” 
she coaxed, “please forgive us! You 
see, we’ve found out that it’s all a mis- 
take about love’s having gone out of 
fashion. And we are just as young 





“And just as absurdly romantic,” 
said Jack, chiming in. 

“Yes, just as absurdly romantic,” she 
resumed, “as any one could have been 
in the very oldest of old days—and we 
—we * she paused, stealing a look 
at Jack who, stepping forward and 
drawing her into his arm, announced 
proudly: “We're engaged!” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Margaret, lay- 
ing her cheek for an instant against 
his shoulder. “And the worst of it . 
he’s got to go back to Boston to- 
night !”” 

“Oh, Margaret!” gasped Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Brown. 
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HAT cat-fish can be kitten~ish 
Is known to every Jacky. 

It’s ekal true that flyin’ fish 

Is fond o’ plug tobaccy. 


They will not bite at wotms and flies 
Like mackerel and haddies; 

The hooks and sinkets they despise 
Of little fishet~laddies. 


But offer ’em a temptin’ quid 

And watch ’em jump and grab it! 
For flyin’ fish, it can’t be hid, 

Has got the chewin’ habit. 


Once in the Gulf o’ Mexico, 
Some flyin’ fish mis~chee-vus 

Got flyin’ round out vessel so 
We couldn’t make ’em leave us. 


They sot upon the masts and spats, 

And flapped thet wings quite han’some; 
They perched upon the galiey~bats, 

And rubbered through the transom. 


We give ’em bits o’ plug to chew— 
It got to be a bote, sir; 

For every time a quid we thtew 
They simply chirped for more, ‘sir. 


They soon appeared in such a crowd, 
(The simple truth here follows) 
They swatmed out vessel like a cloud 

O’ thin and thitsty swallows. 


At midnight when we slept profound, 
Unwartned o’ what was btewin’, 

Them bitdy~-fish without a sound 

Thtough evety port~hole flew in. 
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And when we woke with frightened scream 
Our eyes stated from ther sockets, 

For them there fish (was it a dream?) 
Was goin’ thtough out pockets] 


Out coats and vests with vicious tugs 
They tified most “atrocious, 

And when they found out navy plugs 
They seized ’em most vorocious. 


When morning came, at tise of sun 
Against ’em we made battle. 

We shot ’em with a Gattling gun— 
They didn’t mind the gattle. 


But, like a fishy vulture horde, 
Atound out masts they hovered. 

We didn’t have a chew on boatd— 
Which fact they soon discovered. 


And to our lee-watd they discerned 
The clipper Nagasaki; 

And by the scent o’ het they learned 
Het catgo was tobaccy. 


So when we seen the very last 
O’ that ill-fated clipper, 

Them fish was teatin’ down the mast 
And eatin’ up the skipper. 


So I tematks to Honest Bill: 

“Theit fate should watn each Jacky— 
I never shall, I nevet will 

No mote chew plug tobaccy!’” 





























For the benefit of all the out-of-town girls who read SmiTH’s MAGAZINE, as well as any New York girl 
who cares to know, the names of the shops where the different articles mentioned in this department may be 
purchased, will be furnished if a stamped and self-addressed envelope is sent. 


T is at just this season of the year 
that New York is the Mecca of all 
that is interesting and delightful to 

the out-of-town girl. To be in New 
York at Easter-time is indeed a treat. 
The New York women, the big shops, 
the fashionable restaurants and _ the 
parks, all tell you at a glance that the 
sunshiny 'days of 
spring are here. 
The shops look 
like veritable 
flower - gar- 
dens with their 
blossom - strewn 
fabrics and their 
wonderful - 
displays of arti- 
ficial flowers, and 
to the out-of-town 
girl they are a 
revelation. 
Of course, it goes 
without saying 
that at this par- 





thought and the quest of spring clothes 
are in the very air. 


THE SPRING HATS. 


The out-of-town girl decided that her 
very first purchase must be a hat. She 
had heard all sorts of rumors in regard 
to the spring and summer millinery— 
that the big hat 
was out and the 
little hat was in, 
and that the 
broad-brim sailor 
was to have 
things all its own 
way, so she was 
very glad to take 
a look about her- 
self and see just 


what was the 
fashion. 
The first im- 


portant thing she 
noticed was that 
many of the new 
hats showed the 


ticular season of a ces &, é 

the year she has aN P Rare 4 high crown. One 

come to New {Ky Ey! particu lag 

York to shop, for ae NG hat which  spe- 

even if there is no ' ea eee J cially appealed to 

longer the Fifth i 4} her was of burnt 
C Milan straw, just 


Avenue  fashion- 
parade on Easter 


Sunday, the wings. 


Black satin and chip hat with red owl’s head and 
Price $10. 


the shade of light 
tan that would go 
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well with any-colored suit. This hat 
had a sugar-loaf crown and a brim 
that was very short indeed in front 
and very broad indeed at the sides. 
It was trimmed with folds and loops 
of brown Liberty satin with fringed 
ends, and at the left side there were 
two downy brown feather pompoms. 
That hat had a great deal of style 
about it, and when the out-of-town 
girl tried it on she thought it made her 
look extremely smart. Its price was 
$11.95. But she hesitated before buy- 
ing it, reasoning to herself that it was 
the very first hat she had tried on and 
perhaps it would be better to see one 
or two more before deciding. 

At the next shop which was given up 
exclusively to millinery she spent a 
good hour, and at the end came to the 
conclusion that any strength of mind 
and power of decision that were once 
hers had suddenly left her, for each hat 
that she tried on seemed more fascina- 
ting than the last. 

First, there was a turban in two 
shades of straw, dark-blue and _ tan, 
which seemed to just fit the shape of 
her head. It was trimmed with dark- 





Big net bow embroidered in colors. 
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One of the new shapes for the summer, showing the 
high crown and the short effect in front. 


blue wings and a double knot of tan 
and blue ribbon; and her New York 
friend, who was shopping with her, told 
her it was the greatest bargain she’d 
ever heard of, for it cost but $4.50. 

But then, hadn’t some one told’ her 
that owls’ heads were the very height of 
fashion, and that in Paris the owl was 
the fad of the moment? This meant, of 
course, that she must see one of the new 
owl-trimmed hats. 

The one that she tried on was cer- 
tainly fetching. It was a medium-size 
shape of black chip with the brim faced 
with black satin. The right side of the 
hat had a graceful flare to it, giving it a 
short effect, while the left side was very 
wide. A band of tucked black satin en- 
circled the crown, but of course it was 
the owl’s head and wings that gave the 
hat its chic effect. They were in a soft 
shade of red. The owl’s head was 
large and the five wings were very 
gracefully arranged back of it. This 
hat cost $10.00. The out-of-town girl 
had it sent home on approbation. 








THE OUT-OF-TOWN GIRL IN NEW YORK 


Before she left the shop, 
however, she was most enthu- 
siastic over a silk hat. It was 
a big sailor shape with a very 
wide brim, made of Raja silk 
in a soft shade of peach. The 
brim of the hat was edged with 
chip in the same color, and rib- 
bon was its only trimming, but 
such fascinating ribbon as it 
was! It was silk canvas rib- 
bon just a little deeper in tint 
than the Raja and showed a 
border of silk in a Persian de- 
. sign. The ribbon was arranged 
in a group of loops that ran 
from the front to the back of 
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ly they were nevertheless. They 
were huge bows of net em- 
broidered in color, so big that 
their loops and ends reached 
very near to the shoulder-line. 
She was told they were straight 
from Paris, and that those ém- 
broidered in brown were the 
newest. The bow was fastened 
to a stock of net and its price 
was $2.50. Others in white net 
with a lace appliqué cost $4.50. 

The out-of-town girl noticed 
to her surprise that some of 
these big net bows were em- 
broidered in gray silk, which 
seemed a rather odd and cer- 


the hat, straight across the tainly a new touch. 

crown; the loops being caught Long kid gloves with But what she was looking for 

in the center with velvet rib- arm portionem- was something cheaper, and she 
broidered. had no trouble whatever in 


bon, matching the predomina- 
ting shade of the Persian de- 
sign. This hat was also $10.00, and 
it could be bought for the same price 
in different colors. 

Hats of rough silk are to be very 
fashionable this summer, so the out-of- 
town girl was told, and many of them 
will be trimmed with a big bow of 
transparent net or lace. These bows 
can be found in the shops ready-made, 
the loops being held in position by satin- 
covered wire. They can be bought 


made of net in different colors for $1.25, 


but made of lace they are more expen- 
sive, $5.00 being the average price, but 
varying according to the quality of the 
lace and the size of the bow. 
These transparent bows, 
though they have been 
worn for some months by 
fashionable women, will 
be the vogue for some 
time to come, giving a 
fresh, new touch to a hat 
which needs renovating. 


NEW THINGS IN NECK- 
WEAR. 


In her shopping tour 
the out-of-town girl was 
glad to notice many new 
and novel things in neck- 
wear. Some she thought 
a bit too extreme, but love- 





Belt buckle showing imitation 
scarab. 


finding it, for the shops are 
filled these days with all sorts of 
fetching little novelties in the way of 


-bows and jabots, varying in price from 


15 cents up. Double bows of striped 
lawn are among the prettiest of the 
inexpensive novelties. They come in 
blue and white, violet and white, yel- 
low and white, brown and white, and 
pink and white. The bows are plaited, 
and the first bow is embroidered with 
a white silk dot and its edges scalloped 
in white silk; then there are two ends 
just a little larger, also plaited but they 
are edged with white lace. The double 
bow is extremely pretty and its price is 
but 48 cents. 

Another bow at the 
same price is of white 
lawn embroidered in col- 
ored dots. This bow has 
the effect of being mount- 
ed on another one which is 
also white, but is plaited 
and edged with silk the 
same color as the dot. 
Striped linen and striped 
lawn, the out-of-town girl 
was told, are much used 
for fashionable neckwear. 

Among the best look- 
ing and newest coat sets 
which she saw, consisting 
of collar and deep cuffs, 
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was one of brown and white striped 
linen embroidered with a dot and the 
edges buttonhole-stitched in the same 
color. These sets of scalloped collar and 
gauntlet-shaped cuffs come in blue and 
white striped linen, pink and white, tan 
and white, and brown and white, and 


cost $2.95. 
THE USEFUL LACE GUIMPE. 


Before she came to New York, the 
out-of-town girl 
had had made a 
one-piece dress 
which fitted her 
just to perfection. 
It was of dark-blue 
mohair, showing a 
shadow stripe in 
green; and to wear 
with it she had two 
guimpes—one_ of 
dark-blue silk, and 
one of green silk in 
the same tone as 
the stripe. Now, 
what she wanted 
and what she was 
keeping her eyes 
wide open for, was 
some sort of a 
light-look- 
ing guimpe to wear 
with her mohair 
gown to dress it up 
a bit. She was 
glad to see, as she 
wandered through 
the shops, many 
novelties in 
guimpes at the dif- 
terent. neck- 
wear counters. 

Among the pret- 
tiest were those of white lawn with a 
deep, cream lace yoke back and front, 
and three-quarter sleeves, consisting of 
a fluffy mass of lace ruffles, falling one 
over the other. For $4.75 she found a 
guimpe in this style, which was just 
what she wanted. 

It interested the out-of-town girl to 
see the crowds of women about the 
shirt-waist counters. On the particular 
day that she was shopping, it looked to 


Batiste shirt-waist with color design, having heavy 
lace for yoke and cuffs. 
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her as though every woman in New 
York had gone forth with the special 
purpose of buying a stock of summer 
shirt-waists. 

There were shirt-waists of every de- 
Scription, but the newest and the most 
exclusive were those showing a touch of 
color. Tailored waists made of linen, 
showing a stripe in color and buttoning 
in the front, were selling for $2.00. But 
the sheer waists in figured batiste with 
the design in color 
were by far the 
prettiest, and in- 
deed, they should 
be, for the price of 
many of them was 
as high as $15.00 
and $20.00. 

One style, which 
was particularly 
original and effect- 
ive, was a waist of 
white batiste with 
the design in’ light 
blue. It buttoned 
in the back and 
had __ three-quarter 
sleeves. The waist 
was tucked and 
made with a deep 
yoke, and a high 
collar back and 
front of heavy 
white lace—imita- 
tion Irish—and the 
sleeves were fin- 
ished with a gaunt- 
let cuff of the same 
heavy lace. The 
combining of the 
sheer fabric and 
the thick lace con- 
tinues to be very 
much the fashion. Waists of this sort 
cost $14.75. 

DOG COLLARS AND BELT BUCKLES. 


All the lingerie shirt-waists now- 
,adays are made with very high collars, 
and all the fashionable New York girls 
seem to be wearing either high dog 
collars of imitation jewels, or velvet 
ribbon arranged to simulate a dog col- 
lar. The out-of-town girl saw in the 
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Ready-to-use net bow. 


shops many dog collars at bargain 
prices which were extremely artistic. 


One which cost but $3.75 was made. 


of dull gilt bars set with imitation 
topaz; the bars joined together with 
fine chains. 

The yellow topaz is the height of 
fashion just now. The out-of-town 
girl was told it is quite usurping the 
position in fashionable favor held so 
long by the amethyst. 

Another beautiful dog collar for sale 
at the same counter was of French gilt 
in an open-work design studded with 
pink coral roses. The roses were raised 
from the collar and the effect was very 
pretty. The price was $5.00. 

That odd and unusual effects in jew- 
elry are much in demand was very evi- 
dent to the out-of-town girl. Japanese 
and Chinese designs are much in favor, 
and the scarab is used in ways that it 
never has been before. 

The scarab belt buckle, for instance, 
is the latest. If one cares to spend the 
money, a genuine scarab is used, set in 
a fantastic design of dull green enamel 
and old gold, but unusually good ef- 
fects are obtained with imitation 
scarabs. For $3.75 a scarab buckle 
may be purchased, so the out-of-town 
girl discovered, which in appearance 
and setting was extremely unique. 

The shops are showing many flow- 
ered elastic belts and many belts of 
striped leather, while the embroidered 
linen belts are as much in vogue as 
ever, 

EMBROIDERY EVERYWHERE. 

That embroidery will be emphasized 
in all the details of the fashionable 
summer wardrobe was made clear to 
the out-of-town girl after her first day’s 
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shopping tour was over. The new linen 
gowns on display were masses of em- 
broidery, much soutache being used; 
and even the glove novelties for Easter 
were embroidered. 

At one shop the out-of-town girl 
saw the most exquisite of gloves with 
a silk-embroidered design worked on 
the arm portion. The gloves were six- 
teen-button length, and came in both 
suéde and glacé kid. 

One pair, which specially appealed 
to her, were glacé kid in maize beauti- 
fully embroidered in a wheat design in 
the natural shade of yellow. The em- 
broidered pattern was generally in a 
lighter or darker tint than the glove; 
very striking color contrasts were not 
used. 

Among the other glove novelties 
were long glacé kid gloves in pale 
shades with deep V insets of black 
kid at the top. These gloves cost $4.25 
a pair, and were very striking in effect. 
They had another little new touch in 
their ‘buttons, which showed dainty 
Dresden heads. 


FOR A LITTLE JOURNEY. 
Now that vacation days are soon to 
be planned, the out-of-town girl was on 
the lookout for anything new and novel 
in the way of a traveling convenience. 
She found the cutest little case for a 
drinking-cup at one shop. It was a 
perfect reproduction of a leather hat- 
box, and was just large enough to hold 
the usual size drinking-cup. This nov- 
elty, including the cup, cost $3.50, and 
would make a rather out-of-the-ordi- 
nary little gift to send a friend whose 
vacation days were beginning. 


A new case for a drinking cup—tittle leather hat-boz. 
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Being the seventh and last chapter in the history of the evoiution of the dainty beauty; in which Polly 
learns the importance of securing that crowning grace in woman, a beautiful and well-trained voice. 


OW there is a final phase of beauty 
culture which I wish to touch 
upon and which I should like to 

make more emphatic than all the other 
chapters put together,” said the little 
beauty doctor, taking up her discourse 
where she had left off the day before, 
and settling her dainty muslin skirts 
deftly on the garden-bench. 

Polly sat beside her on a little wicker 
stool, plying her needle industriously in 
some linen punch-work, and giving 
every now and then a wary glance to- 
ward the barn-yard gate, where a flock 
of her favorite chickens were making 
elaborate efforts to squeeze through to 
the joys of a seedy nasturtium-bed on 
the other side. 

The doctor marveled as she looked 
at the girl’s fresh, flowerlike beauty and 
congratulated herself secretly on the 
six months’ improvement her sensible 
hygienic advice had wrought in the ap- 


pearance of this dear little cauntry girl, 
her protégée. The flush of early morn- 
ing lay on Polly’s soft cheeks and the 
light of the summer skies was reflected 
in her clear brown eyes as ‘she raised 
them inquiringly at the doctor’s words. 

There was a hint of petulance, how- 
ever, but partly covered by the merry 
twinkle in her eye, in the tone with 
which she replied: 

“Well, I hope it doesn’t mean more 
exercises added to my nightly beauty 
hour, for indeed, Doctor Venus, I’ve 
about all I can attend to now. What 
with bathing my face and brushing my 
hair and massaging my neck and fixing 
my finger-nails and taking my breath- 
ing exercises and my running exercises, 
I’ve hardly any time left for twenty 
winks of sleep. I wish I was an Es- 
kimo—yes, I do! They have only two 
baths a lifetime.” 

“Don’t you realize the importance of 
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acquiring a beautiful voice?” inquired 
the doctor in a slightly injured tone. 

“Oh, yes, if I could just eat some 
kind of bean, like that girl in the Gun- 
ter book, and wake up and find I had it, 
I wouldn’t care}” sighed Polly. “But if 
it’s something I’ve got to do and do and 
do for ever so long to improve, I really 
think I’d just as lief remain a peacock 
with pretty tail-feathers and any old 
kind of voice.” 

The doctor laughed, but shook her 
head. ‘You don’t want to be a pea- 
cock at all,” she said firmly. “You 
want to be a truly beautiful woman with 
a deep, rich, mellow voice that will 
make your personality long remembered 
after your pretty face has passed out of 
sight.” 

“T want to stir the hearts of men and 
beasts!’ exclaimed Polly, falling sud- 
denly into a tragic pose with her hands 
clasped on her breast. “Well, go on, 
Doctor Venus,” she pursued, subsiding 
into mock gravity. “I reckon I can put 
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up with the extra exertion for a week, 
anyhow. Can I get it in a week, do 
you think, if I work hard?” 

“You little savage!’ exclaimed the 
doctor, laughing in spite of herself. 
“You talk as if it were a case of the 
mumps you wanted to catch. No, you 
can’t get it in a week, but if you will 
listen to what I have to say on the sub- 
ject, I haven’t a doubt that you will be 
eager to devote the remainder of your 
life to an effort to perfect a detail of 
your person which so largely influences 
the final estimate of your beauty.” 

Thereupon, the doctor sailed into her 
subject with gusto. 

“In spite of the fact that the world 
judges us socially, educationally, and 
even spiritually, by the manner of our 
speech,” she said, “we allow ourselves, 
in seeking for culture, to acquire this 
faculty in a purely haphazard fashion. 

“The schools are blind to the neces- 
sity for instilling into the pupils’ minds 
anything more complex than a feeble 
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‘“THE SCHOOLS ARE BLIND TO THE NECESSITY FOR INSTILLING INTO THE PUPILS’ MINDS ANYTHING MORE COMPLEX 
THAN A FEEBLE RESPECT FOR GRAMMAR.” 


respect for grammar and a mild and in- 
termittent fancy for ‘clear enunciation’ ; 
which latter consists, for the most part, 
of chewing savagely at the final ‘ing’ 
and rolling the inside ‘r’s’ with avidity. 

“The colleges seem to regard the cir- 
cumstance of a man’s speech in some- 
what the same spirit that they ignore his 
religion, as an accident of birth and a 
thing not to be tampered with. And so- 
ciety, society does not regard it at all, 
unless society happens to go to Europe, 
and there it falls slavishly to imitating 
all the British mannerisms in the fond 
hope that somebody will take it for 
English, ‘with that voice’. 

“It is no wonder that the Europeans 
look upon Americans as a horde of un- 
tamed savages, with silly pretenses; the 
women as so many prancing little jack- 
daws in borrowed plumes, with voices 
that belie the culture they affect and 
make caricatures of their pretty faces 
whenever they open their mouths. 


“The Europeans have traditions in 
regard to their languages and standards 
of speech, which may not be trans- 
gressed without forfeiting not only so- 
cial position, but even the bare respect 
of one’s neighbors. For the man who 
mistreats his mother tongue would 
doubtless maltreat his wife, and it is 
certain that he would not know how 
to handle his knife and fork. To their 
sensitive ear, which demands a deep, 
full tone and the perfect phonetic value 
of each word, the shrill, raucous voices 
of Americans, with their slipshod ut- 
terance, are suggestive at once of the 
barbarian and the boor. 

“But we are gradually waking up to 
our lack. We have been pounded un- 
mercifully with criticism abroad; now 
the newspapers and magazines at home 
are devoting valuable space, and authors 
much ‘blood and treasure,’ to telling us 
that we are strident, shiftless, meager, 
awkward and ineffectual in speech. For 

















a while we tried to defend ourselves 
with the thought that it was ‘all due to 
the climate’ or to ‘the more active life 
we Americans lead, which induces a 
nervous debility bad for the vocal or- 
gans’. But this is all bosh. The real 
reason we have such atrocious voices is 
because we make no conscious effort to 
improve them. 

“It is a pathetic fact that to the av- 
erage American the term voice culture 
signifies but two things: learning to 
sing songs and learning to ‘recite 
pieces’; these latter of the style of 
‘Curfew shall not ring to-night’ and 
‘Laska’—to the accompaniment of par- 
lor applause and pink ice-cream. That 
there should be such a thing as the 
‘proper use’ of the speaking voice in 
conversation has never occurred to us. 

“When Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
W. D. Howells came out with urgent 
appeals for reform in the speaking 
voice and caustically scored the prevail- 
ing crudities, people sat up and looked 
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at each other in surprise and said: ‘Very 
shocking indeed! but is it true?’ 

“And then they looked around and 
picked out old. Hiram Hazelnut of 
Hopeville, New Hampshire, who talked 
through his nose; and Bessie Buttercup 
from the mountains of Georgia, who 
stammered and drawled; and Sam 
Greentop from the plains of Nebraska, 
who couldn’t speak without sneezing, 
and decided that it was—in a few be- 
nighted localities. 

“That Mr. James and Mr. Howells 
could have had in mind themselves— 
themselves, so close to glittering Broad- 
way, cultured Beacon Street and tony 
Rittenhouse Square—was out of the 
question. So they gave a passing 
shrug of pity for the misfortunes of the 
multitude and went their way serenely, 
still butchering a’s and e’s and i’s and 
o’s and u’s as atrociously as Hiram 
Hazelnut of MHopeville, New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Yet note the moral effect upon a 
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‘“THIS LEADS NATURALLY TO THE 


roomful of these same self-called ‘cul- 
tuted’ people when a woman comes in 
who has a rich, resonant voice. Every 
one, to a man, turns swiftly to look at 
her with an expression that evinces at 
once an unconscious obeisance to some- 
thing superior in her. It is as if a bell 
for prayers had struck, causing to thrill 
in the breast reverence—perhaps un- 
willing. You catch yourself wonder- 
ing what is the power of this woman, 
mental, moral or physical. 

“Later, perhaps, some one speaks of 
her strong character; another calls it 
personal magnetism; while still another 
—doubtless a man—thinks it is radiant 
physical perfection.’ But the drawing 
quality is nothing more or less than a 
perfectly placed voice; which any one 
may have. 

“The psychological effect of the voice 
is tremendous. It may be the means of 
shaping a whole career. I have known, 
for instance, of men who commanded 
immediate confidence by their full, 
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frank speech and their wholesome man- 
ner; and of others who were regarded 
as suspicious from the first, merely be- 
cause of their sleepy, soapy, or shift- 
less enunciation. ‘The first may have 
turned out rascals and the second been 
conscientious, devoted plodders, but the 
rules of character exposition do not 
give them those valuations. 

“T know a woman, who in all respects 
is a capable teacher as well as a writer 
of some facility; and yet she cannot se- 
cure work in a school or on a newspa- 
per because of her drawling, nasal, 
half-awake speech and her half-closed 
eyes. She is totally unconscious of her 
defects, but thinks that some malignant 
fate is against her in all of her under- 
takings. 

“T know a man, who will always go 
through life the victim of undeserved 
disparagement, because the style of his 
delivery in light, heady, effeminate 
tones leads people to think that he is 
namby-pamby in character. He is also 
















oblivious to his failing. If only some- 
body could gently set these people wise! 

“The French have a term to desig- 
nate the American voice, which is voix 
blanche. It means a voice without sub- 
stance or character ; ‘colorless; no tem- 
perament. It is a voice set too high in 
the head, they say, and.too far back in 
the throat. The Americans should try 
to bring their tones from the region of 
the diaphragm and from farther for- 
ward in the mouth—just behind the 
teeth, I take it. 

“There have been various systems of 
voice culture inaugurated, and there 
are several schools in the country which 
think that they construe the subject il- 
luminatively. But one of the best 
known and most widely recommended 
by successful speakers of both sexes is 
the New York School of Speech Arts, 
of which Henry Gaines Hawn is the 
founder and president. 

“In speaking of his method, Mr. 
Hawn carefully emphasizes the fact that 
there is nothing mechanical about it. 
His course is essentially intelligent and 
spontaneous; designed to produce re- 
sults through observation and imitation, 
rather than through introspective anal- 
ysis. 

“For example, Mr. Hawn tells you 
first that the foundation of all good 
speech is good tone production. And 
then he shows you what good tone pro- 
duction is, and bids you produce it. He 
does not tell you to open your mouth 
and elevate your tongue and flatten 
your tonsils and breathe from your 
stomach, or your abdomen, or your 
toes; he tells you to listen to the 
tone; fix your mind on it; remem- 
ber it; and reproduce it. 

““Tf you think hard enough of 
your feet, you could 


get them into your 
voice,’ says Mr. 
Hawn, laughing. 


‘That is the sprinciple 
of the thin g—put 
your mind on it.’ 

“He insists upon 
the application of 
thought and emotion 
in all phases of speech 
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culture, leaving the purely physical 
training to the last—or till the pupil is 
more confident—and working back to 
the errors of utterance in detail as oc- 
casion arises. 

“If he should begin by instilling a lot 
of facts about the proper adjustment of 
the larynx, pharynx, diaphragm, etc., it 
would merely induce a state of terror 
in the pupil and a muscular constriction 
of the vocal organs, besides securing 
but a passing proficiency in the utter- 
ance of the tone during the gymnastics 
only. By training the ear and the mind 
to pick out the correct tone, independent 
of physical processes, he makes the ear 
come to demand that tone constantly 
whenever the sound recurs in speech. 

“For instance, a pupil who had once 
heard and reproduced the correct sound 
of the fat a—a really beautiful sound 
when produced as it should be in such 
words as sad, glad, grand, etc.—would 
not be likely to go back to his old rau- 
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cous, rasping way of saying them, al- 
though he might not be aware of the 
fact that in leaving off the twang, he 
was in reality opening up his nasal 
cavity to speech and in other ways as- 
sisting his bodily organs to act in har- 
mony. 

“The physical processes of speech are 
taught ultimately; also the proper ap- 
plication of the breath in producing 
tone; but first of all, the ear is trained 
to appreciate and the mind and emotion 
brought to bear in producing the sound 
heard. 

“In order that the tone, after its cor- 
rect placing in regard to the resonating 
cavities, may receive its final shaping, 
molding and polish, oral expression is 
necessary. This leads naturally to the 
oral study of literature, with all its play 
of emotion. Thus is acquired the col- 
oring matter of speech, those elements, 
pitch, time, volume, stress, quality, 
which go to make the tone rich and ef- 
fective. 

“Every written word is the picture 
of a sound, which is in turn the picture 
of an idea. In order to translate this 
idea in speech, we must endow the word 
with emotion and thus we _ have: 
Thought plus emotion equals meaning. 

“This is one of the first axioms of 
the School of Speech Arts. The pupils 
come to know that few statements can 
be made without emotion and mean 
anything. 

“The study of literature orally thus 
not only strengthens the mind, imparts 
definiteness of thought, insight, concen- 
tration, but also develops the character, 
induces earnestness and sincerity, a 
depth and fulness of feeling, where be- 
fore there may have been indifference, 
bitterness or apathy. 

“Farther along in the course are Dra- 
matic Art, Recitation, Impersonation, 
Oratory and Forensic Address, all 
legitimate forms of speech arts, fitting 
for definite professional ends; but the 
chief aim of the course is personal cul- 
ture. 








“The girl who cannot have access to 
a school of speech arts, however, need 
not feel discouraged. She can do a 
great many things to improve the 
quality of her speaking voice at home, 
if she is really in earnest about it. 

“In the first place, she should con- 
stantly practise deep and regular breath- 
ing through the nose. 

“She should always open the mouth 
generously when speaking, and put 
meaning into what she says. 

“She should select some good model 
and study carefully his speech and tone 
production and try to reproduce it. 

“Let her learn to reproduce the six- 
teen distinct vowel sounds and remem- 
ber that all vowels have a time value 
(quantity), as well as quality (or 
sound). Some people put too pro- 
tracted a quantity on their vowels and 
talk like this: 

“Tt’s a fiiine daaay too-da-aay.’ 

“Others clip their values, and say: 

“‘Tt’s a fine day to-day.’ 

“Pitch of voice is a matter for con- 
cern. As a rule, it may be said that 
American women use too high a pitch. 
A good exercise is to sit by the piano, 
pressing down the loud pedal—so as to 
get a great deal of resonance as an ex- 
ample of good tone—and strike one 
note, say the ‘middle C’. Repeat in a 
perfect monotone any words which 
come to mind: say, ‘My Country ’Tis of 
Thee,’ etc. Try to vocalize between the 
words, making the voice approach the 
legato delivery of song. Repeat this 
in different keys.” 

The beauty doctor stopped here and 
looked at Polly inquiringly. 

“Do you think now that it’s worth 
while to spend a little energy on im- 
proving your voice?” 

“T certainly do,” said Polly. “I am 
quite ashamed of ever having wanted to 
be a peacock. And now I hope some 
day to be a nightingale.” 

“T think there is no doubt that you 
will be a very beautiful woman,” an- 
swered the doctor contentedly. 


NOTE.—Miss Augustine will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health which do not require the professional advice of a physician. Private replies will be sent 


to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 




















HE two men straightened their 
backs and looked at each other; 
they were too astounded to speak 

all at once; and their stillness was in- 
tensified by the stillness around them. 
Silence brooded over the long valley 
parched gray by the sun, and sat like a 
live thing upon the hills burned brown 
and cracked by the fierce heat; a bird 
flew heavily with drooping wings, cast- 
ing a shadow as he went, but making 
no sound; the river had dried up long 
ago to a sickly thread that scarcely 
crawled ; an atmosphere of arid desola- 
tion pervaded the solitary place. 

Jack Lynne was the first to speak ; 
his eyes dropped from his companion’s 


face to the grotesque-looking nugget. 


which lay between them, and seemed to 
leer up at them with a stealthy kind of 
cunning which one sees on the face of 
a heathen idol. 

“What do you think ‘it weighs, 
Steve?” he asked; and his pleasant, 
good-tempered voice was pitched low, 
as if the thing were really alive and 
might possibly resent being talked 
about. 

Steve Hilton cleared his throat be- 
fore he answered in his hard, dry 
voice: 

“Don’t know.” He raised it in his 
hand and weighed it. “There’s a lot 
there.” 


Jack laughed half-shamefacedly. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEON ADAMS SEARL 


“It’s come so sudden, after all the wait- 
ing and working, that it rather knocks 
the wind out of one, doesn’t it?’ He 
wiped the perspiration from his brow 
and stared at the dreary plain. “D’you 
think there’s any more, Steve; shall we 
try?” 

“T don’t believe there is,” replied 
Hilton; “there’s no streak, no indica- 
tion; but we'll try, if you like.” 

They dug in silence until sundown; 
but there was no more gold, and, shoul- 
dering their picks, they carried the pre- 
cious, ugly lump to their tent on the 
side of the hill. 

It was Jack’s turn to cook, and he 
got the supper; while he was doing so, 
Hilton sat on an empty box, with his 
hands hanging limply between his 
knees, his moody eyes fixed on the nug- 
get. He was a spare, thin man, no 
older than his companion; but his face 
was lined and its expression somber 
and brooding. The two young men 
had met in a mining-camp some two 
months ago; the camp had been an un- 
lucky one, and Jack had proposed to 
Steve that they should leave it and try 
prospecting on their own account. 

For some time they had not bettered 
their luck, and, until to-day, they had 
found no gold worth mentioning. Be- 
ing of a cheerful disposition, Jack had 
been able to keep up his spirits, not- 
withstanding the heat, the short rations 














































and the unremunerative toil; but Steve 
had grown more silent, more irritable 
and morose each succeeding day of the 
ordeal; and, though Jack had expected 
him to brighten up over this piece of 
extraordinary luck, Hilton seemed little 
less morose than usual, and remained 
plunged in gloomy meditation. 

“Buck up, old man!” said Jack, as he 
poured out the tea. “This is the best 
day’s work you and I have done for 
many a long time. Let’s place the yel- 
low boy where we can see him.” He 


stuck it up on the table between them, 


and nodded at it genially. “It’s darned 
ugly, Steve, isn’t it? But it’s worth a 
tidy sum.” 

“Yes,” said Steve, in his dry voice. 
“Just enough for one and not enough 
for two.” 

Jack stared at him. 
mean?” he asked. 

Hilton leaned forward, with his bare 
arms resting on the edge of the table, 
his eyes fixed on the nugget. 

“T will tell you,” he said. “I am go- 
ing to speak plain. I am sick of this 
game. I’ve got to hate it; hate the 
sight of this sun-cursed valley, the sti- 
fling hills, the beastly gulch, myself, 
you!” His voice rose creakingly; but, 
as usual, he held himself in hand, and 
went on slowly, as if he had been think- 
ing out what he was going to say, and 
had come to a resolution which he 
meant to carry out in face of any ob- 
stacle. “I don’t like this kind of life; 
I never did.” 

“That’s not surprising,” commented 
Jack, with a short laugh. “It may have 
its charms—in books, but they rather 
flatten out on real acquaintance.” 

“I was driven to it by—by a girl,” 
Steve went on, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. “I was a commercial traveler 
over there.” He jerked his long head 
in the direction where he supposed 
England to be. “And I was passing 
through a place on my ‘road’ when I 
met her. She was the daughter of one 
of my customers; and I”’—he cleared 
his throat and dropped his eyes—“I fell 
in love with her.” 

Much interested, Jack leaned back 
and nodded. “I’ve been in that boat,” 


“What do you 
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he said. “Go on, old man; tell us the 
whole story.” 

“Oh, it’s soon told,” said Hilton 
grimly. “The girl might have been 
willing—I didn’t ask her. I knew she 
wouldn’t take me without her father’s 
consent. He was a close-fisted chap, 
and he’d got her under his thumb; she 
was devoted to him, and wouldn’t move 
without him, so I went to him before I 
spoke to her. He was in a good way 
of business, doing well, and he just 
laughed in my face. He had no ob- 
jection to me myself; but I wasn’t well 
enough off to marry his daughter. He 
looked higher for her than a commer- 
cial traveler on two pounds a week and 
expenses.” 

“Two pounds a week, to say nothing 
of expenses, would have seemed a 
princely income to us a few hours ago 
—before we found this,” remarked 
Jack, with a laugh, as he lit his pipe. 
“Here’s the ’bacca; it’s mostly dust; but 
we'll soon be able to get some decent 
stuff, eh, Steve? But go on with your 
story. I suppose you went to the girl 
and tried your luck with her?” 

“IT wasn’t such a fool,” said Steve. 
“T knew she'd abide by what her father 
said. And this is what he said, to cut 
it short: ‘Come to me with a thousand 
pounds in your hand, my boy, and you 
shall have her.’ ” 

Hilton paused and lit his pipe, his 
eyes still dwelling on the nugget which 
seemed to leer and blink at him. 

“TI was in love with the girl,” he re- 
sumed, “and I made up my mind that 
I’d have that thousand pounds some- 
how or other. I left the place that 
night; and the next town I put up at I 
read in a paper I picked up in the cof- 
fee-room about the gold-fields over 
here. It seemed to me that here was 
my chance; if other men could pick up 
gold, why shouldn’t I? Anyhow, it 
was the only move that I could get on, 
for I might have worked in England 
at the game I was in till I was white- 
headed before I should have got a thou- 
sand pounds. So I came out, made my 
way up-country, and joined you.” 

Jack nodded. “And jolly bad luck 


we've had,” he said. ‘But now——” 











Steve Hilton’s dry voice broke in 
with the regularity of a machine. 

“But now we’ve got this nugget,” he 
said slowly. “Judging by what I’ve 
seen, I should say there’s about a thou- 
sand pounds there; rather more, per- 
haps. That’s why I said it is enough 
for one and not for two. Hold on,” 
as Jack opened his lips, as if about. to 
speak. “You were going to say why 
not keep on at it and get some more? 
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after all, I don’t know. P’raps there’s 
some more of it down below there, and 
I can get it. If you’re sick of the busi- 
ness and want to chuck it Well, 
there, take it, Steve, and good luck go 
with you. I dare say you think I’m 
soft; but—but—I. know what it is to 
hanker after a girl; I’ve been there my- 
self.” 

Steve raised his head, and a long 
breath escaped his thin lips. 








Well, you can do so; but I’ve had 
enough of it. I’m going to have -the 
whole of that nugget or none of it at 
all. You understand me?” 

Jack’s teeth clenched on his pipe, and 
his eyes fixed themselves steadily on the 
morose ones opposite him, which were 
as steadily fixed on the nugget. 

“If you mean that you intend to take 
more than your share, the whole of that 
thing, you make a mistake,” -said Jack 
very quietly. He paused for a second; 
then he said, with a laugh: “Well, 





Jack looked straight down the barrel of the revolver. 


“Right!” he said. “I take your offer 
freely. I’m glad you’ve put it that way, 
Lynne; for I would have had it”—he 
nodded at the nugget—‘“anyhow. I'll 
make a bee-line for England and go 
straight to old Dalton =. Ee 
stopped and stared; for Jack had taken 
the pipe from his mouth, his face had 
grown suddenly white, and he was 
looking at Hilton with a strange expres- 
sion. 

“Dalton!” he said thickly. “What— 
what—Is his daughter’s name Bessie?” 
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Steve looked across at him with sus- 
picious eyes and twitching lips. 

“That’s her name,” he said. “You 
know her?” 

“Know her!” echoed Jack, with a 
sharp laugh, his face red now, his eyes 
flashing. ‘Why, man, she’s my sweet- 
heart !”” 

Steve sprang to‘his feet, and some- 
thing shone in his hand. Jack looked 
straight down the barrel of the revolv- 
er. He was a weak man in some re- 
spects, but physically he was as brave 
as they make them. It is difficult to 
shoot a man who logks at you as calm- 
ly as Jack did at Steve—Steve’s eye 
gave way, and he lowered the revolver. 

“That’s right,” said Jack approving- 
ly. “It would be playing the idiot for 
you to shoot me, the man who has 
been working by your side for months, 
your only pal and companion in this 
lone, forsaken place; no girl’s worth 
committing murder for; not even my 
Bessie, and she is worth most of the 
other girls put together.” 

“Your Bessie!” said Steve fiercely. 


“Yes, mine,” said Jack calmly. “She. 


promised me that she’d be my wife if I 
could get her father’s consent; and it 
was only money, or, rather, the want of 
it, that stood between us; you’re right, 
Dalton’s a hard-fisted chap. Yes; my 
Bessie. She never was yours—why, 
you hadn’t even the courage to ask her! 
No; I will not give you my half of the 
nugget. But I'll tell you what I’ll do— 
I'll fight you for it in our English way; 
it’s a good way.” 

Steve shook his head. “You’d down 
me in five minutes,” he said. 

His eye wandered absently round the 
tent, and fell on an old pack of cards. 


“Here,” he said, “I'll tell you what - 


we'll do—we’ll cut for her.” 

Now, Jack’s great love for Bessie 
made her sacred to him; and he did not 
like the idea of making her the stake 
in a game of cards; it seemed sacrile- 
gious, a kind of insult to her pure wom- 
anhood; but Hilton still held his re- 
volver, and Jack at last reluctantly 
assented. 

Steve got the pack of cards and shuf- 
fled them; and, with the nugget still 





between them, they gazed into each oth- 
ers’ eyes across the table. 

“Best out of three,” said Steve. 

Jack nodded. They cut, and Steve 
showed the highest card. 

“First to me,” he said, and there was 
exultation in his dry voice. 

They cut again, and Jack won. He 
leaned back in his chair, the sweat 0oz- 
ing out on his brow, his temples throb- 
bing. He seemed to see Bessie’s sweet 
face hovering in the murky candle- 
light, to feel her pure eyes resting on 
him despairingly and_ reproachfully. 
Steve took up the cards and shuffled 
them; as he did so, he said: 

“By the way, an ace counts the high- 
est.” 

“All right,” said Jack, and his voice 
was almost as dry-as Hilton’s, for, as 
Hilton placed the pack on the table, 
Jack caught sight of the last card, the 
one at the bottom. 

“Tt’s your cut,” he said. 

Hilton took about half the pack. 
Jack hesitated a second, and, taking up 
the remainder, showed the ace. Steve’s 
face was pale enough already, but it 
went white, almost livid, as he saw the 
fatal card; and he remained motionless 
for a minute or two, looking straight 
above Jack’s head. At last he said: 

“You’ve won it fair and square, and” 
—with an oath—“T’ll abide by it. I al- 
ways was unlucky; but I thought my 
luck would change, but it has gone from 
me again. Here, take this.” He pushed 
the revolver across to Jack, who shook 
his head. “Yes; you’d better, or I 
might be tempted to do you a mischief.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Jack did not sleep that night; strange- 
ly enough, Steve did. In the early 
morning, Jack, peering at him, saw him 
moving about the tent getting together 
some of his things. Steve undid the 
flap, looked at Jack over his shoulder, 
then went out. Jack wanted to ask 
where he was going, to say good-by; 
for of course he knew that his partner 
was leaving him forever, but he did not 
speak. 

A week later Jack struggled into the 
camp, footsore and weary, and sold his 
nugget to the bank agent, who, while 
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congratulating the lucky owner, won- 
dered why he looked so grave, so care- 
worn, and so unelated by his good for- 
tune. 


Though at first thought one would 
not realize it, the building trade is 
somewhat of a risky one—you may give 
too low an estimate, and so make a 
loss on your contract; timber, bricks, 
ironwork may rise suddenly and unex- 
pectedly; strikes may occur; the 
weather may render work impossible 
when the job is a “time” one. Old 
Dalton was a builder, and some of 
these adverse conditions had befallen 
him, as they so often will in this transi- 
tory world in which troubles and 
chances are the common lot; so that he 
was in rather a bad way, and was a 
very different man from the prosper- 
ous, confident individual who had put 
a thousand pounds as the price for his 
daughter’s hand. Now, when men of 
Dalton’s disposition are down on their 
luck, they become very trying to those 
about them; and Bessie was having a 
hard time of it. But she was patient 
and forbearing and full of sympathy; 
for she loved her father, and bore with 
him, even when he reproached her for 
= one or two most suitable of- 
ers. 

She might have married the local 
grocer, who was doing remarkably well 
and threatened to be a rich man; but 
“her heart still beat true for Jack,” and, 
though she had not heard from him 
since he left England, she still trusted 
and believed in him, and with that op- 
timism which seems to be woman’s 
birthright, was convinced that he would 
come back to her; so she stood against 
the blandishments of the flourishing 
grocer, and the more trying arguments 
and reproaches of her father, who was, 
of course, continually carping at her 
and imploring her to help him and pro- 
vide for herself by so prosperous a 
marriage. 

“T can’t think how women can be so 
selfish,” he said one day. “Here’s a 
capital offer, an offer that any girl 
might be proud of, and here you are 
turning up your nose at it and behav- 
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ing like a mule. What more do you 
want, what more do you expect, what 
are you waiting for?” 

Driven beyond the point of endur- 
ance, Bessie, with tears in her eyes, 
came out with the truth. 

“T am waiting for Jack Lynne, fa- 
ther,” she said gravely, but with a lump 
in her throat. 

Then, of course, Mr. Dalton swore 
and thumped the table; for Jack was 
the son of “poor, though honest,” peo- 
ple in the neighborhood, who were, or 
had been, very much below Dalton’s, 
position. 

“That ne’er-do-well!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, he went off’ years ago. He'll 
never come back, or, if he does, he’ll 
come on the tramp, begging for a crust 
of bread and a drink of water. Don’t 
I know his kind? You’re a fool, my 
girl; a silly little fool, that’s what you 
are. You'll chuck away the bird in the 
hand for one in the bush.” He did not 
mean to be humorous, or to refer to 
the Australian bush; the bird in the 
hand was, of course, Jenkins the 
grocer. 

Bessie did not retort; she knew how 
sore her father’s heart was; and, like a 
good daughter, remembered that he 
was kind enough to her when things 
were going right with him. She cried a 
little; then choked back her tears, and 
went about her household duties. She 
was getting the supper that same eve- 
ning, her mind divided between fizzling 
sausages and Jack Lynne, when she 
heard a step in the little courtyard 
which sent the blood to her head and 
seemed to stop the beating of her heart; 
she bent over the frying-pan, the fork 
poised over a sausage, as if she had 
been struck motionless; the footsteps 
sounded more distinctly, the latch of 
the kitchen door was raised, and she 
turned, fork in hand, but dropped it as, 
with a cry, she fell into the arms of a 
bearded young man, who hugged her 
closely and murmured her name 
through his kisses. 

“Yes, I’ve come back, Bessie,” said 
Jack. “You knew I should come 
back ?” 

“Yes, yes, I knew!” she sobbed, with 
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He stopped short at the sight of his daughter in the arms of a bearded stranger. 


joy and pride. “I never doubted for a 
moment through all the long, long 
years; never for a moment! Oh, Jack, 
how big you’ve got!” She held him for 
a minute at arm’s length, then hid her 
face on his broad chest again. “And 
you look so well; and so hand—so 
different in that beard.. I thought I 
couldn’t bear a beard; but I like it—on 


you.” 
“Yes; I’m all right, dearest,” he 
said. “But you’—he held up her pretty 


face—“you don’t look quite the thing; 
you’re pale—and—why, yes, you're 
thinner.” 

She blushed as she clung to him. 
“T’ve been pining for my sweetheart, 





you see. And there’s been trouble— 
there is trouble still. Father Oh, 
Jack, what will father say?’ She 


broke off apprehensively. 
She had not to wonder long, for at 


that moment Dalton entered the kitch- 
en, drawn there by the overpowering 
smell of burnt sausages which had 
floated to the adjoining workshop. He 
stopped short at the sight of his daugh- 
ter in the arms of a bearded stranger, 
and exclaimed angrily, as a father had 
every right to do: 

“What’s this—who’s this, Bessie ?” 

Bessie, trembling, would have drawn 
away from Jack; but he put his arm 
round her and held her firmly. 

“You don’t remember me, Mr. Dal- 
ton,” he said. “I am Jack Lynne. I’ve 
come back - 

“Then you can take yourself off 
again!” roared Mr. Dalton. “I don’t 
want no scallywags and tramps coming 
after my daughter!” 

“T may be a scallywag, but I’m no 
tramp,” said Jack quietly. “I’m well 
enough off to keep Bessie, thank God! 











I’ve had a slice of good luck, Mr. Dal- 
ton, and I’m fairly well-to-do.” 

Dalton gasped, swallowed something 
in his throat, and looked extremely un- 
comfortable for a moment; then, with 
an entire change of countenance and 
manner, held out his hand, stammer- 
ing: 

“Eh—that’s—er—quite another thing. 

Had a slice of luck—actually made 
money?” His unbounded astonish- 
ment was not too flattering to Jack. 
“I’m delighted to hear it, delighted to 
see you! I always said You’ll— 
er—stop to supper, of course! Bessie, 
my gel, if you don’t take that sauce- 
pan off the fire, you’ll have the bottom 
burned out, and all the neighbors round 
thinking the house is ablaze. But there, 
it’s excusable, it’s excusable!” 

How happy Bessie was! For once, 
virtue, faithfulness, devotion had their 
reward; they don’t always. And Jack, 
one would have thought, had every rea- 
son to be happy also; for he had had 
one or two large slices of luck since his 
—er—good fortune in winning the nug- 
get; and he had come home to find his 
loving sweetheart still waiting for him. 
But somehow there were times, gener- 
ally when he was alone, when he did 
not look perfectly happy; when he ap- 
peared abstracted and lost in thought; 
when his brows came together and his 
eyes grew moody, as if he were tyrn- 
ing over something unpleasant 6n his 
mental palate. At these times Bessie 
watched him—covertly, to be sure— 
with a tender anxiety; womanlike, she 
knew that there was something on her 
lover’s mind; but she was too wise a 
little girl to ask him any questions; no 
doubt he would tell her what it was, 
perhaps, before their marriage. 

They were to be married very quick- 
ly—they had waited long enough—but, 
as the happy day approached, Jack’s fits 
of preoccupation and gloominess grew 
more frequent, making a strong con- 
trast to the hilarious Mr. Dalton, who, 
on the strength of a _ prospective 
wealthy son-in-law, had been able to 
obtain fresh credit, and so tide over his 
difficulties. But still Bessie—good, pa- 
tient soul—asked no questions. 
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One evening she was alone; her fa- 
ther had gone out on business; Jack 
had ridden over to the nearest town, 
also on business—most important busi- 
ness connected with a ring. There was 
a knock on the door; Bessie opened it, 
and a tall man in seedy attire stood on 
the threshold. Bessie stared at him for 
a moment, then uttered a cry. She and 
the man talked for half an hour; then 
he went, looking more dejected than 
when he had come. 

Jack returned with the ring, and 
would have tried it on; but Bessie 
would not permit him to do so. 

“It’s unlucky, Jack,” she said. “They 
say that—that if a girl puts the ring on 
before the wedding it will never take 
place.” 

She said this in a low voice, and Jack 
would have noticed her pallor, but he 
himself was struggling with a strange 
agitation, and was absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

“The wedding not take place!” he 
said hoarsely, his eyes fixed on the 
floor. “Sometimes — sometimes I’ve 
got a dreadful fear that it won’t, that 
I shall lose you, after all.” He paused 
for a moment, then he broke out: 
“Bessie, dear, I ought to be the happiest 
man in the world—haven’t I every rea- 
son to be? But—but I’ve got some- 
thing on my mind.” 

He stopped, and she looked up at 
him appealingly, her eyes moist; but 
she said nothing, she did not ask him 
to tell her; she could wait. 

Now there is something in true good- 
ness and purity which is, so to speak, 
infectious. Many and many a time 
Jack had been smitten by remorse for 
the act of dishonesty and cheating by 
which he had won the nugget ; but hith- 
erto he had always been able to keep 
this remorse down. Since he had come 
back, however, his daily companionship 
with the good girl had endued remorse 
with tenfold strength, and it had now 
got Jack by the throat. He felt that 
it would be impossible to go to church 
with her with his shameful secret crush- 
ing down on his heart. 

The night before the wedding he was 
in such obvious misery that the touch 
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of Bessie’s loving hand, as she slid her 
arm around his neck, broke him down. 
“Bessie, Bessie, my girl, I must tell 
you; I must!” he cried. “I’m a fraud 
and a sham. I didn’t get the money 
that brought me back to you by fair 
means—not all of it, anyhow. I was 


working with a pal, a partner, and we: 


found a nugget. It was worth some- 
thing more than a thousand pounds, 
and he wasn’t satisfied with his half; 
he wanted the whole of it for—for a 
certain purpose.” 

He paused and fought against the 
temptation to conceal a part of the 
story, but her sweet, honest eyes were 
on his, and he screwed up his courage. 

“T’ll tell you the whole truth, dear. 
The man’s name was Steve Hilton, and 
he wanted that thousand pounds to win 
you with.” 

Why didn’t she start and exclaim? 
She did neither; but he felt her arm 
tremble as she gave his neck a little 
pressure. 

“He told me so,” he went on, “and 
I was ready to fight him for it, and he 
was ready to kill me. We knew that 
one of us must have it; for we both 
loved you, you see, Bessie; that nugget 
meant you. We were half-mad, quite 
mad, and in our madness we played 
cards for you, we cut for you. It was 
the best two out of three, and the last 
turn was to decide it. Oh, Bessie, 
Bessie, can’t you imagine what I felt ?” 

She did not speak, but her arm drew 
him a little closer to her. 

“Ah, you will push me away from 
you when you hear the whole of it,” 
he said, with a groan. “Steve Hilton 
shuffled the cards; and I saw that the 
bottom one was an ace; and when he’d 
cut half the pack, I turned up the other 
half—and won you!” His face went 

white, his teeth gritted together; for 
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he was back again in the tent with the 
nugget grinning and winking between 
him and Steve, and the murky light 
falling on the greasy pack of cards. 
“Yes; I won you, dear—but not fairly. 
I am a cheat and a swindler. I robbed 
my pal, the man who had worked by 
me, side by side; the man who had 
had the bad luck to love the same girl. 
I’m a low-down, common thief, Bessie, 
that’s what I am. And you’d better 
send me away, as I deserve, now I’ve 
told you.” 

She was crying softly, and her voice 
came through her sobs. She did not 
push him away from her, but she drew 
his head to her bosom, as a mother 
draws her erring but penitent child to- 
ward her, and whispered: 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, I’m so glad you’ve 
told me! But—but—I knew it before. 
I’ve known-it for five days. Steve Hil- 
ton was here—he came the night you 
went for the ring—and he told me all. 
He guessed the truth after you had 
parted. He had been in trouble; he’s 
very poor. He came to tell me in the 
hope that I—TI’d cast you off; he 
doesn’t understand what a woman’s 
made of, Jack! As if I could cast you 
off! I sent him away; but before he 
went, I told him—oh, was I wrong, 
Jack?—that you’d give him back the 
worth of the nugget. And you will, 
won’t you, Jack?” 

“Won't I, by George!” cried Jack, 
as he sprang to his feet, his brow clear, 
all his care gone, and his bride safely 
in his arms again. “I’ll give him every 


penny I’ve got in the world, everything 
excepting—éxcepting—you ! 
shall have every penny!” 

“A thousand pounds will do, Jack,” 
murmured Bessie, who, much to her 
credit, was a practical little soul as well 
as a loving one. 


Yes; he 























ERVOUSNESS has been de- 
scribed by more than one Euro- 
pean physician as “the American 

disease”. A generation or so ago, Doc- 
tor Beard, the great nerve specialist, 
estimated that there were at that time 
about fifty thousand sufferers from 
nervous diseases in the United States. 
That sounds like a large number; but 
at the present time there are probably 
a million, and the number is increasing 
at an alarming rate. People who have 
never suffered from “nerves” are prone 
to think that the complaint is a purely 
imaginary one. It is the result, in the 
majority of cases, of no organic trouble, 
it causes little apparent change in the 
tissues, we know of no bacteria upon 
which to lay the blame. Nine out of 
ten women can tell you, however, that 
it is a very real and at times a very 
terrible thing. Thousands commit sui- 
cide every year for no other reason than 
that furnished by a disordered nervous 
system; sanitariums all over the coun- 
try are filled with nervous wrecks; and 
every physician with any considerable 
general practise can count up a good 
proportion of his patients whose suffer- 
ings are due to “nerves” alone. 


OMEN are more subject to the 
disease than men; American 
women more than any others in 

the world. There are many causes for 
this breakdown in the nervous balance 
of the race—a growing materialism in 
all classes, an increasingly <=:tificial so- 
cial order, a feverish activity both at 





work and at play, an increasing use of 
stimulants. In the meantime the phy- 
sician can do little to help the sufferer, 
medicines are useless, and the ordinary 
treatment used in other diseases is of 
no avail. 
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|‘ next month’s issue of SMITH’s 
MaGaAZINE you will learn something 
about the nature and spread of the 
disease, and something about the first 
successful attempt that has been made 
in this country to check its spread and 
to cure its victims. The Reverend 
Samuel McComb of the Emmanuel 
Church in Boston is the originator of 
the movement. Hundreds have been re- 
lieved not only of nervousness but of 
alcoholism and drug addictions at his 
class for the treatment of nervous dis- 
orders, and every prominent physician 
in the country has indorsed his system 
as the only cure for many forms of the 
disease. Organizations for the treat- 
ment of nervous patients by his methods 
are forming in New York and other 
cities. 
A) 


OCTOR McCOMB accepts for 
treatment no patient suffering 
from any organic trouble; he 

does not attempt to take the place occu- 
pied by the regular physician ; he treats 
only sufferers who have been sent to 
him by a doctor; he takes no pay for 
his services. He has cured hundreds of 
neurasthenics, sufferers from drug ad- 
dictions, and alcoholic wrecks. People 
have traveled from all parts of the coun- 


— 


———— 
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try to Boston for his treatment. His 
cure is best described as a moral one, 
and depends for its success on his arous- 
ing the patient himself to struggle to- 
ward sound health. In next month’s 
Smitu’s he himself will tell you more 
about it in the article which he has 
written specially for us, “The Moral 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders”. We 
consider this movement one of the most 
important recent developments in our 
national life. No one can explain it to 
you so well as its originator; and no 
American woman can afford .to miss the 
article. 

Be) 


HE complete novel in the June 
SMmituH’s is the story of a man 
and two women. One of the 

women is in love with the man and 
knows it; the man is in doubt, and 
wavers between the two. He is a very 
human character, with human faults 
and vanities, but not without his good 
* qualities. _The women are clearly 
drawn, of interesting and contrasting 
types ; the plot is new and intricate ; and 
the story is a tale of action as well as 
feeling. 
a 


HERE is a tradition to the effect 
that there is more sympathy and 
understanding between mothers 

and sons, and fathers and daughters, 
than there is between mothers and 
daughters. Anne O’Hagan, whose work 
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will appear continuously throughout the 
coming year in SmiTH’s—and in no 
other magazine—discusses this question 
in the June issue in an interesting es- 
say. 

Ae) 


EXT month we will give our read- 
ers another chance to get a suc- 
cessful play in short story form, 

illustrated with many photographs of 
the original New York production. 
This time it is “Polly of the Circus”, 
by Margaret Mayo, which, with Mabel 
Taliaferro in the leading r6le, has made 
one of the most pronounced hits of the 
past season. It is a charming story, 
and reading it in Smiru’s is the next 
best thing to seeing the actual produc- 
tion in the theater. 


a) 


UPERT HUGHES contributes a 
brilliant article to the June 
SMmiTH’s entitled “Have We a 

Great American Composer?” Wallace 
Irwin furnishes a funny nautical ballad, 
and there are splendid_humorous stories 
by Edwin L. Sabin and Holman F. Day. 
There is another of Mrs. Van Vorst’s 
interesting “Letters From an American 
Girl Abroad”; a timely. little sermon 
concerning money by Charles Battell 
Loomis, and exceptionally good short 
stoties by E. J. Rath, Charles Garvice 
and others. 
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*Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs for Young Men 












Our * ‘Campus Togs” for young men 
E are fashion faultless an style perfect, 

2 with that distinctive’ snap and tone so 
much sought for by the best dressers of 
our Prominent Colleges. 


These garments in particular are 
nearly a season ahead of the 
times. 


In producing | Kaufman 
“Campus Togs,” our de- 
signers have correctly an- 
ticipated what will be in 
vogue next season by 

studying the trend of 

the fashions in vogue to- 

day, and going a step 
farther than what is now 
conservatively correct. 


' And because these ultra- 
style suits are Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrun! ” Garments, you have 
the positive assurance that every 
iota of the Style, Fit and 

General Attractiveness i 18 
there te stay in Coat, Vest and 
Trousers, until wear (not a rainy 
day) has made another suit 
necessary. 


Because in Kaufman “Pre- 
runk” Garments ALL the 
shrink tendency i is removed from 
the fabric before making by the 
“a Kau n “Pre-Shrink- 
* Process, which no other man- 
tes can use. 


Note the perfection of * “Campus 


ogs’ as you stand before the 
clothi ‘3 mirror. 
The gracefully moulded shoul- 


ders, long roll la els, distinctive, 
“snappy cu p Men the fla 
eeehare, the form-~fittin ba | 

ip front give to “ ampus 
Tog” Coats to the utmost that air 


Tell the substitutor: 










of classy niftyness so much affected by our 
cleverest dressers. Low-cut vests, with dis- 
tinctive pockets, trousers full- hipped, with 
wide turn-up and many of the innovations 


_ which others will offer another season will be 


found in these masterpieces of the Tailoring 
Art. 

In design, fit, finish and workmanship they 
are designed to bring out, enhance and empha- 
size to the fullest extent the manly beauties of 
a man. 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk 


Garments 


Your dealer will gladly show you “Campus 
Togs” or other styles i in Kau n suits from 
the popular fabrics for Spring and Summer at 
$12 to $30 the suit. Most people, however. 
can be suited at $15 to $18. 

But to be sure you are getting Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments, ask the dealer to 
show you this label sewed in the garments be- 
fore you buy. 


Every man who takes pride in his 
appearance should have the Kaufman 
STYLE BOOK. Ask your dealer 
for itor write us. It’s free—and an ac- 
curate guide to what you 
should wear for Spring 
and Summer, 1908, 


Chas. Kaufman & 
Bros., Chicago 






“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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E The Canadian Pacific its Radway Company hen for sale 9,000,000 acres of agricultural lands in the greet grain-growing Provinces of 





CANADIAN PACIFIC LANDS. 





Prices range from $8. 00 to $25.00 ‘per acre according to quality location. 








An actual settler hase not than 640 acres on the ten installment plan by paying cash install t time of purch 
eee a at da por cent. aie ‘peed purchase money at the, end of the ter Bovey and the balance of the principal with iaeene, § in nine equal 


ments annually thereafter, as shown in the following tal 


Purchasers who do not undertake to reside on the land are required to pay one-sixth of the purchase money down, balance in five 


equal annual installments with interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 
Maps showing the lands in detail have been publi will be sent free on rtment "D" C. P. R. Land Office, 


hee gy Wr 
J. ier DOUPE, pray Land Commissioner. 





EASY TERMS OF hy mpeg oie FOR SETTLERS 




















160 Acres Cash Puce 


At $ 8.00 per acre 
At 9.00 “ 






First Year’s Interest ~ 
$ 65.28 and nine installments of 


“ “ 














“ “ 















“ “ 








“ “ 
























te particularly f of 150,000 of ry dae oy mf moe pred in wo the land of the Chinook 
them Alberta. Pri Tice of first-class lands in this district $15 per acre. Intending sciilers will receive special attention trem focal agente, 
F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 



































Diamonds on Charge Account 
To You at Cash Prices wii? “Wwe soa Paourrlt. 
$8—Tiffany Ring. . . . . 50.00) —NO expense to you whatever.— 











59—Fancy Kngraved Ring , 20.00 Examine itcarefully. "it ay like it, 
60—Tiffany Belcher Ri * 27.50] Py 8 fifth down; balance in small 
G1—Kagraved Belcher Ring < 48:50), Payments of one tent mnih ; 
62—Bel or Bar Serews, porpate, 50. i Free Catal ae 


63—Flat Belcher Ri de Wateboo a Jowsliy 
The Walker-Edmund Co., L 53 State Street,Chicago 























Muttins Stee! Boats Gan’t Sink 


i] —the fastest and safest boats built. Made of posed steel Levey with air cham- 

bers in each end like a life oh ae they are absolutely safe. Faster, lighter and more 

than boats—practically indeatwontibte~they don’t leak, crack, 

. ~ | dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. The ideal boats for 
== 8 pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 

Send for catalog of Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting ant Fishing Boats 

THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 325 Franklin Street, Salem, 0! { 














~LOF TIS svstim 


_————— 


—_ FOR WEDDING AND ‘COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 cata t is correctand 
| attractive in Diamonds, aisearry:t peer Thee in the he privacy of your 





teaspredbens cabot 
| We Send on Approval sn you wish to If you con ke them, pay egg ape price on delivery 
'y pa: ur 
as the pee ool s and give you te 9 ee 
that joes in a cash store, and 


} Invest in a Diamond. 18 witl pay botir sone 
will i aes the Lott System 


“ee 
BROS. Estd Th The Old Reliable, Ori nal E558 928 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House eheago, dlinols, ew “ 


“Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Man Who Gets 
the Fat Pay-Envelope 


The fellow who gets the fat pay-envelope is the one who does the directing, 
who understands his work because he’s trained. 


To learn how you can acquire this training, how you can advance, how you can 
direct, how you can earn more money, how you can forever leave behind you the 
army of underpaid men, how you can become an expert in your chosen line of - work 
—all without leaving home or losing a day’s pay, and without having to buy a single 
book, mark the attached coupon and 
mail it to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. Do it now while your 
ambition prompts you. 


Send no money—to find out costs you 
nothing—the marking of the coupon does not 
bind you. The only requirement is the ability to 
read and write. Now, isn’t that easy? A few 
years ago you couldn’t get this information and 
advice for any amount of money—now it’s yours precedes oe 
for the mere asking. Show Card Writer 


: Window Tri 
During February 676 men volun- p och: cag 


tarily reported higher pay and 

The promotion as a direct result 
Business of I.C.S. training. There’s a Supt. 

of This Place similar record every month. 


is to Po 
: : YOU join these men. Be 
Ratee Salaries the man that directs. Your 
career is in your own hands. 
Lead off strong by markin 
and mailing the coupon NO 





International Correspondence Schools, 
— 89: ah SCRANTON, PA. 


Pethow Team thout. further obligation on my part. 
how I can ¢ watt for a larger salar the posi . 
tion before which I have mar! | x 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$1.00 COUPO 


Good for a $1 Pair of Magic Foot Drafts to 
be sent Free on Approval, as explained below. 


ska 50's Rr ae ey eae estusCci vere 
WECRTOSE S iii ki R bbc RHe Oa 


Peewee eee eee eee ee ewer et eeeeeeseeeeeeeiaee® 


Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson, Mich., 36F 


This free offer is open to every 
man, woman or child who has 


RHEUMATISM 


Let Magic Foot Drafts cure your Rheumatism, 
no matter where or how you suffer. They are 
curing cases of every kind, Muscular, Sciatic, 
Lumbago, Gout, chronic or acute—curing after 
doctors and baths and all else had failed, curing 
even after 30 and 40 years suffering. 

Magic Foot Drafts are weil yet harmless 
antiseptic plasters worn on the sensitive foot soles, 
their soothing and healing effects reaching the en- 
tire body through the circulatory and the nervous 
systems. 

Don’t Doubt. Take our word and that of the 
thousands upon thousands who have tried the 
Drafts without cost and afterwards gladly paid for 
value received. You can see that we couldn’t 
afford to send them on approval if they didn’t 
cure. 


TRADEMARK 





Let Magic Foot Drafts cure you. Send us the 
coupon with your full address today. You'll get 
the Drafts by return mail—totry free. Then if 
you are satisfied, you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, keep your money. You decide. We take 
your word. Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 
5386F Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Send no 
money—just the coupon. Write today. 

















I WILL MAKE 
YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious, write me 
today. No matter where you live or what your 
previous occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate Business by mail, appoint you Special 
Representative of my com = in your 

town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money 
at once. : 

Unusual opportunity for men with- 
out capital to be independent for 
life. Full particulars free. Write to- 
day. Address Dept. D.C.B. 


National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. or 
Washington, D.C. 




























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 








MONEY 










iy FREE 


world. We ope 


NK) MEN'S SUITS $f. 
own ON CREDIT week 


pring Styles are Ready 


Buy Men’s Stylish, Depend- 
able Suits, Topcoats and 
Raincoats direct from our 


Factory by Mail—. 
For $15 &$18 


uire no security and we 
, trust any honest person anywhere 
in the United States. 

We send garments on approval— 
you don’t pay a 
the clothes and find them satisfac- 
tory—then pay $1.00 A WEEK. 

We are the pioneers and twice over 
the largest Credit Clothiers in the 
rate 73 stores in the 
principal cities of the United States 
and have over 500,000 customers on 
our books. 
Send today for our fine line of 
Stylish Spring and Summer 
¥ samples, self-measurement blank, tape, 

/ and full particulars of our convenient 
payment plan—all free to you. Commercial rating 


MENTER & ROSENBLOOM CO. 
59 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 



















nny till you get 











the hair, doesn’t rub off, 





Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 


dyes, sulphur, 








I want what I asked for. 


t no p 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 26 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 467 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Obio. 


Good-bye.” 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











“A SAFE HIT” >The Box 


hat lox 





















Whe en’s was first intro- 

duce ait made a hit Smmedintel?, 
and was then and is now specially 
recommended y . physicians 


ier hecSaatys boon or comfort 
of old and young. 
MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
preventsand relieves Cha) 


. After 
and shaving it is 
delightful; Fg the nursery, 

indispensa 


"Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet ( Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 














FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.8, 280 North State &t.,Chicago 


ci Bes Birds, Best E 
weaLowest Prices! 


bred ees Ducks, Geese 
Feys. Lar 















owls, Eggs an 
ices. ee cont ar Le pee book, 
try For see fuil of pictures. 


nod. Fy gad yg Gee oonk ae ie 


boo! _T: 
JW. MILLER COMPANY, Box 217 FREEPORT. ILL. 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c in Stamps or coin 


I will send, as as they last, one of my charts showing 
exercis’s that one at ckly build uy up shoulders, arms, 
forearms, and ands without any a tus. They 
are beautifully | on age with twenty -tone cuts. 
price 25 cents 
in ANTHONY BARKER 
470 Barker Building 110 West 424 Sty Be ¥. City. 








MAN We will teach soe 
in eight weeks and 
with‘ Les “om tim." Not costae 
Loe: Knight of the Gar toda Ades 


=» let 
é adnock Blk. = 
Til, mies rexch - Minn 
y— inn. in. or Sca: Bldg.. City, Mo. 
nearest ig Ft mention this paper 


Tell the substitutor: 











Orangeine 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 


Colds, Grip, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, 
Brain Fag, Common Ills. 
Offsets Chill and Exposure. 


Prevents Sickness! 


Secures Good Health! 


Distinctive Features Described 
by a Chronic Sufferer. 
How Orangeine Dispels Pain and Ailment, 
Takes the Place of Opiates, with Only 

Beneficial Results. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24, 1908. 

I am afflicted with an obscure pain in my 
side, which physicians in New York, Boston and 
Memphis have failed to find the causeof. When 
I call physicians, in extreme pain, they give me 
en powders. I tell them not to give me 

hine, and they promise not to, but I can 
os on the prescription, “Opii,” and opium 
makes me feel as morphine does, with all its 
after-effects. 

During the past years I have taken a great 
deal of Orangeine, which quiets my pain, with- 
out any bad after-effects. I reserve it express] 
for pain. Of course.if I have a“‘cold,” ora pen f 
ency to “grip,” I take as many as six powders 
a day (I have done that ever since it came out), 
but that is only maybe once in a winter. It is 
marvelous for that. 

If I lose Orangeine I am bereft, for ¢¢ does 
not wear out, and nothing I have found is so 
good. I simply cannot take doctors’ opiates, 
and the moderate use of Orangeine keeps me 
comfortable, and, as above expressed, I cannot 
see any bad after-effects. 


FORMULA Since 1892 

ACETANILID . . 2.4 Gr. 

Bi-Carb. . 1 pe = 
“ee As a result of public 
Homeopathic Trit- appreciation, from 
drake, Blue Flag the past ten years’ 
and Nux Vomica 1“ experience, the 
Totalonly . . 5 Grs. | Orangeine yg for 
G sual cad one week were 
and Drags Act =e $16,000.00—over one 

- 1906. Serial Number 959. | million powders. 


25c Package FREE for Honest Test 

Send puta for rominen ex rience and testimony, 
with 280 PACKAG R HONEST TEST. Orange- 
ine is sold by all , ts r ma e receipt of price. 
0c age (2 owders 250 bac package » (6 powders); 50c pack- 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
































“No, nauk you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Will You Spend a Penny 
to Increase Your 
Business—Y our 
Salary? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2193 pages 
—1497 vital business secrets. In them is the best 
of all that they know about 





Send no 


—Wholesaling —Manufacturing 
—Real Estate —Correspondence 

— Management —Cost-Keeping 
—Organization —Position-Getting 
—Man ing - 

—Salesmanship —Competition Fighting 
— Man-Handling and hundre.Is and hun- 
—Systematizing dreds of other vital busi- 
—Time-Keeping ness subjects 





A booklet has been published describing, ex- 
plaining, picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell 
about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with 
rock bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with 
handting and training men; pages 7 to 12 with 
salesmanship, with advertising, with the market- 
ing of goods through salesmen, dealers and. by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of 
securing the highest market price for your services 
—no matter what your line; and the last page tells 
how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less 
than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as 
your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? Send 
no money. Simply sign the coupon. 25-a 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

I am just like any other liveeminded, red-blooded man of business. I 
keep my eyes and ears and brain open ail the year around for new ways to 
make money. If there is any possible expedient that will increase my busi- 
ness or salary I want to know it. So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers 
me such an opportunity, send it along. But mind you, I promise nothing, I 
agree to nothing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up to 
the booklet. 


Name. 





Address. 





Business. 





Ae Position 











! 
2” POCKET EDITIONS @ B. M. BOWER’S 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10e, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
{.over’s Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 66 oe e o 99 
Phwvsical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, oie Ip, oO t e ing 


Natiunul Dream Book, Zingara_ Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Detense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 











This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to Contine that he 
4 PR BATT Iie Hons ne ity AC aS himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 


DON'T PAY TWO PRICES FOR il T0 T0 ps air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 


the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER AT breathless. 


edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 60% author seems to be as adept at germans one as theother, The 
e 













Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 


‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
Runabout Tops, $28.25 blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 


with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 


COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAING 
FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 


J P & Samples 
of Materials on Request. Write teday 











DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 








1204 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


(PINK WRAPPER ) 
Is BY FAR THE BEST 
EATING & DRINKING CHOCOLATE IN THE WORLD. 





COCOA F 


FOR PURITY & FLAVOR 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 








PREMIUM © 
FAMILY COOKING & BAKING CHOCOLATE 


(GLUE WRAPPER) 
IS UNSURPASSED FOR COOKING & BAKING. 


ALLOUR COCOA & CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS ARE RICH 1N THAT 
DELICIOUS GENUINE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 
ON ACCOUNT OF QUALITY OF BEANS 

USED AND THEIR BLENDING. 

















We Shi ip on A Approval 

\ without a cent deposit, and allow 

“ bs 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. on « very bicycle. 

{) \ COSTS one cent to learn our fo apaoed ae aeere a 
(\4 

AY N Mh i 


marvelous offers on highest grade 1908 models. 
Ng f 


“FACTORY PRICE Oo not buy a bicycle or 
Bg 





apair of te ics ao: 
one at rer vice until you write for our new ay ee 
ae learn our Coysemnei erates proposition on the fst 


as joing to you! 
AGE uTS aternints are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 


Rt IDER We NTS cheaper than any other factory. 
. ter-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs 
and sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our /atest special offer. 
hestmnnend cy CLE co. Dept. T-HO. eee 


IT PAYS BIG | 
reameeeire Motion Pictures 
Public With 

struction Book am and “Basins Gide al 





) Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 
ity in any locality for 

a man witha little money to showin churches, 
oe houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 


Pa lA Five Cent Theatres "=" 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides Acnted. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per it. Others 

do it, why not you? It's easy: write to us, we'll tell you how. ‘talog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 466 Chemical Bank bition CHICAGO. 












Sent on Appoval. Send No Money. $1.5 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
> em fine human hair switch to match. If you 
z find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh » Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free ui 
ioe we ta pm ane ores on dressing—aiso 
Anna Ayers, Dept.N-8 
17 Quincey St., Chicago 






Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


— EASTER GREETINGS == 
New Spring Catalogue and Cloth Samples Free 


The Most Complete Style Book Ever Published. $3 
S Made to Your 12= 
Measure g 00 
NEW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES 20= 


THE FASHIONS FOR THIS COUNTRY. 
END us your name and we'll 
send you free our Handsome 

Instructive Spring Style Book 

ted with Clever Ideas for 

Smart Dressers. We will also 


ples 
Self-Measurement Outfit for taking 
your own Measurements at Home. 
Our ition is so lete that 
you take absolutely NO “RISK. 
WE Rage | TO PLEASE 
AND FIT Y' i. Ret OR 
REFUND v0 OUR MONEY 
Witmour, ANY ARGUMENT. 
Tailored for Well 
inoeuiee New Yorkers and Men 
Secunats of Miles from Broadwa 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for 
many seasons and their continued 
tronage is a positive proof of our 
Em art Stylin tings expert workmanship 
and the IVIDUALITY we 
ir our piste ts. 


F YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR 

GURE, PLEASE MENTION IT 

AND WE wat. — gf Foe yOu 
DIRECT 


CONSUMER ONLY. et i 
Mill to Man is the true way to put 
it. We save you at least Two 
Middlemen's Profits. Write to-day 
for our Catalog. We send it Free 
and postpaid. 

We also prepay Express 
Charges to any Part of the United 
go which Means a Big Saving 


* "THE NEW YORK TAILORS, 
§ 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City. 


The Largest Mall-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 











Est. 17 Years. We Have No Agents Or Branches. —_ 


— Solid Color Silk Barathea 


Woven on our own looms, fashioned in our own 
shops. The only neckwear in the world sold 

direct from Weaver to Wearer. None better at 
50 and 75 cents. If the mer! 


Shibboleth Neckwear 


doesn’t “‘stickout” all over it return the ties- 
an? we will cheerfully refund your money. 
a. * reversible four-in-hand. 
Cok a square end, games club 
tie—a tie to be tied intoa (Mention 
collar size.) Both styles in Black, White, 
Brown, Garnet, Purple, Navy. Choic> of 
ties and colors to suit. 
FOR EASTER—82. 00 the half dozen, postpaid 
shapes in Black and W 
SHIBBOLETH ‘SILK “co. 
473 Broadway, New ‘York 
Send money order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for catalogue “*C.’* 
















































8 B Sow Bey 
Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing = all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with privilege = exami: 
For yi prices, etc. dress 


THE R. GREGG MFG. . IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 52-58 W. Jackson Boul., Chieage, Il, 





Good-bye.” 




































SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 














Be: a Peoducer! 


The gan whois « producer of busine i 
never in danger of being without a position. 
The house cannot exist without him. It must 
have him. He is the money-maker. He keeps the 
WUsuue ual. Take him off the job 
and business stops Hard times or no hard 
Ges, kx ’s tats Uh a Glace bectrss he pige hin ove 
way—and a good deal more. 

Why not be-a salesman ? 

‘Why not become the kind of a producing man 


«Basan pe beter an any other profes. 


or medicine, or 
se mgt en by Lind of technical werk You 
tay kid of Capable 


could take up, uicker | 

salesmen earn ene money, from ‘the start. 
The Sheldon School helps make salesmen. 
Studying the Sheldon of Salesmanship 


“ik i cog nek Gaecnereinden die of beak 
to be successful there. 


ye 
Study “Screntife Salesmanship as taught by 
Sheldon by correspondence, and make yourself the 
mat man oy p Ragas 200 for, pak pry they can’t 
get along wit Pp lucing of man. 
If you are a salesman already, Sheldon can 
you become a better salesman. He has h helped 
28,000 others, representing every line of business. 
Sead coupon today for fre booklet outlining the 
. Don’t wait. Investi- 


making this start long enough. Now make it. 
The Sheldon School, 1255 Republic Building, Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER 



















THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1255 Republic Building, 





Please send me your free book on Salesmane 

interested specially in the subjects I have pe below: 
Deedeee les: ip ++se--- Self Development 
Gasese a Advertising Beate ja hed 
DNs on ois cv evccicccencecesdevesccoscesesnosasdoccaseves’ 
BABPORB 00000. ccccveccccccccccccccccccccces concecee- cece . 
TOWN. occcecescccccccccoccccccccccccs is vacin vnssiiecsnis 

bye date ce ccccccece Business. ........+++esccscveee 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank. you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





Gotta 
. roe 


The 
Cyclopedia of 


ARCHITECTURE 


CARPENTRY AND 
BUILDING 


Covers everything pertaining to build- 
ing from the modest two-story cottage to 
the tow skyscraper. 

Ten volumes, page size 7x10 inches, bound 
in half red morocco; over 4,000 pages; 3,000 
“oo valuable tables, etc. 

loy no agents to bother you. This work 
is ined from representative instruction papers of 
the American School of Correspondence, and we con- 
sider it our best advertisement. For this reason we will 
make the following liberal 30-day offer: 


$19.80 instead of $60.00 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
Sent by prepaid express upon receipt of coupon. If you 
wish to keep the books, pay $2 within five days and $2 
a month until the special price of $19.80 has been paid; 
otherwise notify us to send for them at our expense. 
There are over 200 plans of artistic moderate-priced 
houses, chosen by a staff of architects as typical of the 
best work of the best architects of the entire country— 
invaluable to anyone contemplating building or altera- 
tions. Also over forty practical problems in construction. 
Hundreds of hints and suggestions to house builders 
and house owners. The chapters on. estimating cost, re- 
inforced concrete, plumbing, heating, including furnace, 
steam, hot water and exhaust steam, and ventilation are 
especially complete. 
Partial List of Contents 
Reinforced Concrete—Estimatin: Enemy wee wt fatendene Bal 
The Law of Contractsand Liens Building ce—Build 
Mate reer Cargnt Sn Bo 


Hard: 
a — Painti intel Comenan i her 5 


Pen and Ink one ‘Wash—Water Color Hints for Draftsmen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 

Ciel COUPON. Clip and Mail: Today...... 
American School of Correspondence: Smith’s 5 -08 

Please send set Cyclopedia Architecturé, Carpentry and Building for 

5 days’ free examination, I will send §2 within 5 days and $2 a month 
until $19.80 is paid; otherwise I will notify you to send for the books. 
NAME 6 60s cccses cccce bccccccccnscccss teences: cscs soeeee tenses caves 
ADDRESS. ..... cccccecvecce scccceccescccces sovees senses cseere vesees 
OCCUPAFION....ccccccccceccccescccccccsccenssssecssecccesscsssecce 
EMPLOYER 0000 scvcccccccccecess sccess cece cesees coscns voces secece 
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AP 





and charms by its way 
ng it. While its most conspic 
‘uous benefits are beautiful teeth 


i, and a sweet. healthy mouth. yet j 
~\) yg] the incidentals 
.* : r 








] its delicious flavor and delicate 
'} breath scent, its scrupulous 
Seay / purity and perfect economy 
: have won for ita popularity 
far greater than any other mere 
ALEX preserver of the teeth.. 
rows 25 cents everywhere 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE 


D> Cf. 
| B OAM Address, EW. HOYT a 


LOWELL,MASS. | 
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Mechanically Finest Light Six Built in America 


re sae ps. 


y 








Two distinct six cylinder models: RACYTYPE $3500 
Neither a made over makeshift of theother TOURER $3600 


Mora Motor Car Co., Mere Place, News’ Now You” 
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Singer Building City Investing Building i daa 1908 by Waterman Building Hudson Terminal Building 
47 Stories High aterman Company in Background =» 


"Mid Castles in the Air 


The Waterman Building (31,000 square feet floor space) remains the only home in this vicinity devoted 
entirely to any one business enterprise. It is surrounded by business quarters of nearly 100,000 people. 











